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I  EDITORIAL 

^  {The  index  to  Volume  XVII  will  be  distributed  with  the  next  issue.) 

(  T  N  the  field  of  Reformation  studies,  there  is  probably  no  subject 
(  attracting  more  attention  than  that  of  the  Anabaptists.  New 
material  is  for  ever  being  discovered  about  them  and  we  hear  a 
j  rumour  of  a  vast  number  of  letters  relating  to  the  early  days  of 
'  the  movement  having  been  found  recently  in  a  Hutterite  Commun¬ 
ity  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  Ana- 
I  baptists  were  an  important  and  considerable  group  in  Reformation 
i  times  and  that  serious  Reformation  scholarship  can  no  longer 
^  ignore  them.  The  Anabaptist  movement  is  of  particular  interest  to 
j  Baptists,  for  within  it  there  occurred  in  the  Reformation  the  re- 
I  discovery  of  the  conception  of  the  Church  as  a  fellowship  of 
I  believers  separated  from  the  state  and  the  natural  consequence  of 
I  such  a'  conception,  namely,  entry  through  believers’  baptism.  We 
q  include  in  this  issue  a  study  of  five  recent  publications  on  the  Ana- 
I  baptists  prepared  for  us  by  Walter  Klaassen,  a  graduate  of  McMaster 
r  University  and  at  present  engaged  on  Anabaptist  research  in 
I  Oxford. 

'  In  the  present  state  of  active  research  there  is  the  inevitable 
difficulty  of  providing  an  up-to-date  general  account  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptist  movement  intelligible  to  the  interested  Baptist.  There  is  a 
j  great  need  for  a  new  book  on  the  lines  of  R.  J.  Smithson’s  The 
Anabaptists  (London,  1935),  which,  whilst  still  very  useful,  is  be¬ 
coming  out  of  date.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne  that  he 
j  has  begun  to  meet  this  need  in  the  recently  published  volume  of 
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The  New  Cambridge  Modern  History  {Vol.  II,  The  Reformation, 
1520-59)  edited  by  G.  R.  Elton.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  thousand 
words  Dr.  Payne  has  given  a  succinct  account  of  the  Anabaptists 
from  their  origin  which  he  would  place  in  Zurich  in  1525  to  the 
collecting  together  of  its  scattered  remnants  by  Menno  Simons  after 
the  severe  persecution  of  the  1530s  and  1540s.  Dr.  Payne  succeeds 
in  describing  not  only  the  events,  but  also  something  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  leaders.  This  summary  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
Yet  it  is  only  a  summary.  The  enthusiasm,  faith,  struggles  and 
sufferings  of  so  vast  and  varied  a  company  of  people  need  fuller 
statement.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  a  more 
detailed  history  of  the  movement  will  be  forthcoming. 

A  further  problem  facing  any  student  of  Anabaptism  is  that  it 
was  not  a  coherent  whole  but  rather  a  movement  with  many  strains 
•of  thought.  The  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  term  “  Anabaptist  ”  to  describe  most  deviationists  from 
the  accepted  Reformation  party  lines.  It  is  therefore  very  necessary 
to  attempt  to  separate  out  the  various  strands.  Ernst  Troeltsch 
classified  the  ecclesiastical  types  of  the  Reformation  as  Church  type. 
Sect  type  and  Spiritualists.  Representatives  of  the  latter  two  groups 
were,  in  the  Reformation,  and  subsequently,  classified  as  Ana¬ 
baptists,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  name  “  Anabaptist  ”  more 
accurately  belongs  only  to  the  Sect  type.  The  most  recent  attempt 
at  the  classification  and  characterisation  of  Anabaptism  has  been 
made  by  G.  H.  Williams  in  his  Introduction  to  Volume  XXV  in 
the  Library  of  Christian  Classics,  Spiritual  and  Anabaptist  Writers, 
ed.  G.  H.  Williams  and  A.  H.  Mergal.  Dr.  Williams  in  discussing 
the  Anabaptists  and  the  Spiritualists  suggests  that  each  group  should 
be  sub-divided  into  three.  The  former  are  made  up  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Anabaptists  representative  of  whom  is  the  group  who 
tried  to  set  up  a  theocracy  in  Munster;  the  Contemplative  Ana¬ 
baptists  such  as  Hans  Denck  who  stood  very  close  to  the  Spiritual¬ 
ists,  and  the  Evangelical  Anabaptists  such  as  Balthasar  Hubmaier, 
Conrad  Grebel  and  the  Swiss  Brethren.  The  Spiritualists  fall  into 
similar  categories.  These  are :  Revolutionary  Spiritualism  of  the 
type  of  Thomas  Miintzer,  Rational  Spiritualism  of  which  Sebastian 
Franck  is  a  representative,  and  Evangelical  Spiritualism  shown  in 
the  thought  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld.  For  a  concise  summary  of 
the  various  groups  within  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Reformation  one 
can  certainly  do  no  better  than  to  read  Dr.  Williams’s  Introduction. 
Naturally  to  impose  such  a  classification  carries  with  it  the  risk  of 
trying  to  label  thinkers  who  may,  in  the  last  resort,  defy  classification 
and  Dr.  Williams  will  not  expect  everyone  to  agree  with  his  con¬ 
clusions.  It  is  open  to  question,  for  example,  whether  Carlstadt 
would  really  be  at  home  amongst  the  Revolutionary  Spiritualists. 
Such  possible  points  of  disagreement  do  not  detract  from  the  great 
value  of  the  Introduction.  Our  debt  to  Dr.  Williams  does  not  end 
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here,  however,  for  he  is  responsible  for  the  selecting  and  editing  of 
thirteen  documents  either  written  by,  or  dealing  with.  Anabaptists 
and  Spiritualists,  each  document  complete  with  a  brief  introductory 
note.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  selection  is  the  most  representative 
collection  of  documents  in  English  dealing  with  the  Anabaptist 
groups.  The  section  on  the  Anabaptists  in  this  volume  closes  with  a 
“  Bibliography  of  Material  in  English  Translation  written  by  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Radical  Reformation.”  In  the  editorial  last  July 
we  called  attention  to  the  first  part  of  the  bibliographical  survey, 
“  Studies  in  the  Radical  Reformation  ”  by  Dr.  Williams,  published 
in  Church  History.  He  has  now  completed  this  study  in  the  June 
number  of  the  same  periodical.  It  is  a  remarkable  survey  and 
provides  an  excellent  starting  point  for  research  students. 

Yet  when  the  history  of  the  left  wing  groups  of  the  Reformation 
has  been  written  and  when  the  various  groups  have  been  classified, 
there  remains  the  still  more  difficult  task  of  evaluating  their  thought. 
We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  of  modern  Anabapist 
studies.  Some  indication  of  the  complexity  and  intense  interest  of 
Anabaptist  theology  may  be  gained  from  the  volume  of  essays.  The 
Recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  Vision,  edited  by  Guy  F.  Hersh¬ 
berger  (Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania)  and  presented  as  a 
Sixtieth  Anniversary  tribute  to  Harold  S.  Bender,  the  Mennonite 
Scholar  and  mainspring  of  so  much  of  the  modern  Anabaptist 
research.  The  book  contains  twenty-four  essays,  three  on  Anabaptist 
research  and  interpretation,  three  on  the  rise  of  Anabaptism  and 
eighteen  on  the  thought  of  Anabaptism.  The  essays  follow  the 
story  of  Anabaptist  thinking  from  martyrdom  and  disrepute  to  re¬ 
discovery  and  present-day  interpretation.  They  include  an  essay 
by  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne  on  “  TTie  Anabaptist  Impact  on  Western  Christ¬ 
endom,”  and  one  by  Professor  Fritz  Blanke  on  “  Anabaptism  and 
the  Reformation.”  These  two  essays,  together  with  H.  S.  Bender’s 
own  classic,  “  The  Anabaptist  Vision  ”  and  F.  H.  Littell’s  “  The 
Anabaptist  Concept  of  the  Church,”  are  most  likely  to  be  of  the 
greatest  general  interest. 

Perhaps  the  most  relevant  question  raised  in  the  book  is  in  a 
footnote  (No.  21,  p.  125)  in  Dr.  Littell’s  essay.  It  is,  in  brief,  whether 
you  can  have  a  concept  of  the  Church  separated  from  the  state 
when  the  state  is  no  longer  autocratic  but  democratic — at  least  in 
theory.  To  translate  this  into  the  English  context  is  to  ask  how  far 
the  Baptists,  for  example,  having  come  into  being  as  separatist 
group  under  a  governmental  system  somewhat  different  from  today 
can  and  ought  to  remain  “  separate.”  Certainly  this  raises  the  issue 
as  to  how  different  are  the  political  systems  of  then  and  now.  Yet 
the  answer  to  the  main  question  is,  so  far  as  Baptists  in  England 
are  concerned,  that  they  are  no  longer  wholly  “  separate  ”  from  the 
state.  But  this  is  a  very  complex  question,  all  too  rarely  considered, 
and  one  to  which  we  must  return  on  another  occasion ! 


Public  Worship 

I.  THEOLOGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

L.  P.  JACKS  said  that  the  attempt  to  define  education,  though 
always  doomed  to  end  in  failure,  is  a  profitable  intellectual  exercise. 
I  think  we  may  adapt  that  and  say  that  the  attempt  to  define 
worship,  though  equally  foredoomed  to  failure,  is  a  rewarding 
spiritual  exercise.  Most  preachers  engage  in  it  from  time  to  time 
and  urge  their  congregations  to  reflect  upon  what  is  implied  in  the 
meaning  of  this  word  “  worth-ship.”  But,  in  any  sense  which  isn’t 
rather  trivial,  worship  is  as  difficult  to  define  as  are  love  or  life. 
And  for  the  same  reason.  What  the  existentialist  philosopher  says  of 
life  is  no  less  true  of  worship :  “  It  is  not  a  problem  to  be  solved ; 
it  is  an  experience  to  be  lived  through.”  If,  however,  we  are  going 
to  make  worship  a  subject  of  reflection  or  discussion,  we  must  find 
some  categories  in  which  to  think  and  talk  about  it.  And,  of  course, 
for  Christian  men  the  place  to  find  them  is  the  Scripture. 

There  are  two  Biblical  conceptions  with  which  I  think  we  must 
work  when  we  are  theologizing  about  worship;  one  is  the  Word  and 
the  other  is  the  Spirit.  We  will  consider  them  in  turn. 

The  Word 

Since  the  Reformation,  the  Word  has  been  the  dominant  factor 
in  Protestant  thought  about  worship.  On  the  one  hand,  the  presence 
of  God  is  conceived  of,  not  in  terms  of  a  substance  whereof  we  par¬ 
take,  but  in  terms  of  revealed  Mind  and  Will  to  which  we  give 
attention.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sacrificial  element  in  worship 
is  conceived  of,  not  as  the  offering  of  propitiation  through  the  Mass, 
but  as  the  self-offering  of  the  worshipping  Church  in  an  act  expres¬ 
sive  of  trust  in  the  God  who  has  revealed  Himself.  On  this  view, 
worship  is  personal  encounter.  It  is  God  speaking  and  man  heeding. 
It  is  I-Thou.  In  terms  of  the  familiar  analysis  of  this  I-Thou  made 
by  personalist  theologians,  worship  is  the  Word  being  spoken  as 
claim  and  succour  and  the  Word  being  heeded  in  the  faith  which 
is  obedience  to  the  claim  and  commitment  to  the  succour. 

The  Word  is  the  vehicle  of  the  Truth  of  God.  As  such,  it  is 
objective  in  the  absolute  sense.  But,  so  to  speak,  the  vehicle  has  a 
destination.  The  function  of  a  word  is  to  communicate;  and  com¬ 
munication  is  a  two-term  conception.  It  implies  relation.  It  is 
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from-to.  The  Word,  then,  is  from  God,  revealing  His  Mind  and 
Will,  and  it  is  to  minds  that  are  set  to  know  Him  and  wills  that  are 
set  to  obey  Him.  On  this  conception  of  worship,  the  worshipper 
is  caught  up  into  the  essence  of  the  thing.  What  happens  is  not 
external  to,  nor  independent  of,  him;  it  is  not  a  drama  he  observes, 
nor  a  transubstantiation  before  which  he  bows  in  mystery  and  awe. 
Something  happens,  right  enough;  something  which  is,  in  one  sense, 
objective  and  wholly  other — speaks.  But  the  point  of  speaking 
is  to  be  heard.  Communication  is  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  Word. 
And,  as  we  have  said,  communication  is  two-term;  it  implies  hearer 
as  well  as  speaker.  And  so  the  objective,  wholly  other,  element  in 
worship,  though  it  needs  to  be  insisted  upon  with  all  the  force  at 
our  command,  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  something  apart  altogether 
from  the  worshipper.  He  is  involved  in  the  very  essence  of  the 
thing,  when  we  think  of  worship  in  terms  of  the  Word. 

Now,  it  is  just  here  that  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  worshippers 
in  the  Reformed  tradition,  and  particularly  Free  Church  worshippers 
as  we  know  them,  finds  its  occasion.  Their  sin  is  subjectivism.  I 
am  thinking  of  prayers  devoted  to  the  analysis  or  contemplation  of 
the  worshipper’s  feelings,  rather  than  to  extolling  the  glory  of  God 
or  claiming  the  objective  realities  of  salvation.  I  am  thinking  also 
of  hymns — and  of  the  lush  and  sentimental  tunes  to  which  they  are 
sometimes  set — whose  chief  design  seems  to  be  the  inducement  of 
an  emotion,  a  feeling  warm  and  comfortable,  or  bold  and  excited, 
according  to  your  taste.  I  should  find  it  very  difficult,  of  course,  to 
argue  that  this  kind  of  thing  has  not  been  a  means  of  grace  to 
some.  Indeed  it  has;  and  that  is  not  surprising.  If  the  Almighty 
can  make  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise  Him,  He  can  presumably  do 
the  same  thing  with  their  self-preoccupation  and  their  sentimentality. 
But  we  should  not  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound.  The 
kind  of  worship  which  is  taken  up  with  the  worshipper’s  own  self- 
consciousness,  which  consists  in  taking  your  own  moral  temperature 
or  feeling  of  your  own  spiritual  pulse — that  is  the  shame  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  tradition.  It  is,  in  the  realm  of  worship,  that  corruption 
of  the  best  which  is  the  worst. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  to  suggest  that  emotion  has  no  place  in 
worship.  It  is,  no  doubt,  useful  to  have  a  word  ‘  emotion  ’  and  to 
think  of  it  as  applying  to  a  mode  of  consciousness  distinct  from 
others  called  “  thought  ”  and  “  will.”  This  way  of  talking  provides 
us  with  three  useful  pegs  on  which  to  hang  things  when  we  are 
reflecting  on  human  activity.  But  it  is  only  a  way  of  talking.  The 
idea  that  emotion  is  something  which  you  can  either  put  into,  or 
leave  out  of,  human  activity  is  quite  mistaken.  All  human  activity 
is  emotional.  Even  mathematicians  say  that  mathematical  activity, 
at  its  highest  levels,  is  attended  by  a  most  sublime  emotion,  though 
many  of  us  perhaps  find  this  hard  to  believe !  There  is  not  only  a 
knowing  of  the  Truth;  there  is  a  feeling  of  it  and  a  doing  of  it 
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also.  These  are  not  separable  in  first-order,  but  only  in  second-order,  I 
activity,  when  we  are  not  so  much  doing  something  as  reflecting  ) 

upon  having  done  it.  And  so,  of  course,  one  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  I 

against  emotion  in  worship.  i 

What  one  is  against  is  the  view  that  worship  is  a  sort  of  S.T.  | 
(the  counterpart  of  P.T.),  intended  to  improve  the  spiritual  appear-  j 
ance  or  quicken  the  spiritual  metabolism  of  the  worshipper.  There  ! 

may  be  activities  which  can  be  thought  of  as  spiritual  gymnastics  | 

and  for  which  some  sort  of  case  can  be  made  out  on  psychological  ) 

grounds;  but,  whatever  these  are,  they  are  not  worship.  j 

I  even  find  some  difficulty  in  the  notion,  often  put  forward,  that  | 

worship  is  essentially  a  response  of  gratitude.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  be  , 

clear  what  this  word  ‘  gratitude,’  as  we  normally  use  it,  implies ;  ; 

but,  if  it  is  taken  to  mean  a  feeling  which  we  experience,  then,  of 
course,  we  cannot  tell  a  man  that  he  ought  to  respond  with  grati-  ^ 
tude.  What  sense  does  it  make  to  tell  him  he  ought  to  feel  what 
he  does  not  feel  ?  “  Ought  ”  implies  “  can  ”  and,  while  we  can  have  I 

duties  to  do,  we  can  scarcely  have  duties  to  feel.  But  does  it  make  ' 

poor  sense  to  tell  a  man  that  he  has  a  duty  to  worship  God? 
Certainly  not  to  Christians.  If,  however,  they  tell  him  this,  they 
cannot  be  speaking  simply  of  his  duty  to  feel  something,  but  to  do 
something :  what  they  are  telling  him  is  that  he  ought  to  attend  to 
the  Word  of  God. 

The  Spirit 

The  second  conception  with  which  we  have  to  work  in  our 
theology  of  worship  is  the  Spirit.  The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is,  I 
suppose,  of  all  doctrines  the  most  complex,  and  thought  on  the 
subject  easily  becomes  confused,  or,  at  least,  passes  beyond  the  limit 
up  to  which  discussion  is  possible.  So  far  as  worship  is  concerned, 
however,  certain  things  seem  clear. 

The  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  is  realized  in  the  worshipping  com¬ 
munity;  and  the  worshipping  community  is  constituted  by  the 
fellowship  of  the  Spirit.  What  Acts  and  the  Epistles  say  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  through  the  worship  of  the 
community  that  these  are  apprehended,  and  it  is  in  the  worship  of 
the  community  that  many,  if  not  all,  find  their  most  complete 
expression.  Wisdom,  knowledge,  prophecy,  tongues,  interpretation, 
healing,  miracles — all  are  social  in  their  origin  and  operation.  And 
not  least  faith — the  response  of  trust  and  obedience  to  the  Word. 

To  be  in  the  Spirit,  then,  whatever  else  it  may  or  may  not  mean, 
is  to  be  in  the  community;  and  in  so  far  as  we  worship  God  in 
Spirit,  we  worship  Him  from  within  the  community.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  service  which,  I  think,  all  Christians  would  agree 
is  most  completely  an  act  of  worship  is  also  an  act  of  communion; 
what  we  do  then  we  do  as  the  Body.  For  my  own  part,  I  find  that 
this  communal  aspect  of  worship  becomes  increasingly  important 
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1  in  my  approach  to  it.  To  worship  is  to  participate  in  the  self- 
)  offering  of  the  Church;  to  be  part  of  what  the  worshipping  com- 

imunity  does,  has  done  and  will  do.  One  finds  oneself  asking  less 
and  less  such  questions  as  :  “  Did  I  find  that  service  deeply  moving?” 

“  Did  I  agree  with  those  points  the  preacher  made  ?”  “  Do  I  feel 
{  a  better  man  for  having  watered  my  little  plant  called  reverence?” 

!  and  so  on.  Now,  in  worship,  the  important  point  seems  to  be  that 

I  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  being  expressed  and  one  has  part  in 

I  that.  I  find  some  refuge  from  my  own  confusion  of  mind  in  the 

faith  of  the  Church,  and  from  my  own  coldness  of  heart  in  the 
love  of  the  Church.  My  fellow-worshippers  become  increasingly 
^  important  to  my  thought  of  the  significance  of  worship.  And  not 
;  those  I  see  only,  but  the  Church  militant  through  all  the  years 
and  the  Church  triumphant  in  eternity :  and  the  thought  that,  in 
I  the  act  of  worship,  one  has  part  in  all  that. 

;  I  referred  above  to  the  danger  of  subjectivism  in  worship.  Here 
we  join  issue  with  the  kindred  danger  of  individualism.  If  worship 
I  is  worship  in  the  Spirit,  then  surely  preoccupation  with  our  indiv- 
I  idual  reactions  to  what  is  being  done  will  be  taken  up  into  the 
thought  of  the  act  of  worship  as  the  act  of  the  whole  community. 
Just  as  our  sense  of  communion  with  God  should  be  most  intense 
j  during  the  act  of  worship,  so  should  our  sense  of  participation  in 
(  the  Church.  There  is  surely  something  theologically  inadequate  in 

(  the  notion,  seldom  expressed  but  often  underlying  our  thought  of 

worship,  that  a  service  is  an  occasion  in  which  a  lot  of  individuals 
come  together  so  that  each  may  receive  his  own  private  bit  of  light 
and  inspiration.  There  are  some  aspects  of  Baptist  worship  admir¬ 
ably  suited  to  guard  against  this  danger  of  individualism;  for 
example,  the  common  practice  of  assembling  the  whole  local  Church 
(theoretically,  anyhow)  for  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  all  taking  the 
bread  and  wine  together.  But  one  could  wish  that  there  were  more 
of  the  fact  of  community  in  our  common  practice.  We  sing  hymns 
together;  and  some,  though  not  all,  among  us  find  hymn-singing  a 
completely  satisfactory  form  of  worship  and  look  for  little  else.  And 
we  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer  together.  But  why  not  more  participation 
in  prayer?  Why  do  we  not  confess  our  sins  together  and  give  thanks 
1  together?  We  do  not  like  creeds,  but  there  is  something  to  be  said 

j  for  a  congregation  reciting  a  creed  together — as  substituting,  for  the 

I,  worshipper’s  preoccupation  with  his  own  inadequate  reflections,  an 
I  identification  of  mind  with  the  historic  faith  of  the  Church.  But  I 
am  anticipating  practical  matters,  to  which  I  shall  turn  in  a 
moment. 

To  summarise  so  far :  there  are  two  conceptions  essential  to  our 
theology  of  worship — the  Word  and  the  Spirit :  God  as  Truth  and 
Love :  worship  as  communication  and  participation.  They  are,  of 
course,  complementary  to  one  another.  Baptism,  for  example,  is 
associated  both  with  faith  in  the  Word  and  with  the  gift  of  the 
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Spirit.  Of  the  Lord’s  Supper  Calvin  said  that  it  is  both  the  promise 
contained  in  Christ’s  words  of  institution  and  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  renders  it  a  true  means  of  grace.  The  Spirit  illuminates 
our  understanding  of  the  Word;  but  we  are  instructed  to  try  the 
spirits  whether  they  be  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  that  is  of  God  we 
know  by  His  witness  to  the  Living  Word. 


t 

I 

1 

i 

i 


II.  PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


I  should  now  like  to  bring  before  the  reader’s  attention  two 
questions;  they  are  related  to  one  another  and  I  think  that  they 
both  arise  from  what  has  been  said  so  far. 


Different  Sorts  of  Worship  I 

The  first  is  :  Are  there  different  sorts  of  worship  ?  Not,  of  course,  | 
are  there  denominational  differences? — obviously  there  are;  but,  is  | 
there  room  within  one  tradition  and  one  theology  of  worship — our  | 
own  to  be  precise — for  different  kinds  of  service?  Does  it  make  1 
sense,  for  instance,  to  talk  about  worship  that  is  evangelical  as  ^ 
distinct  from  worship  that  is  devotional? 

This  question  arises  in  my  own  mind,  not  so  much  from  theo-  i 
logical,  as  from  practical,  considerations.  I  am  impressed  by  the  I 
vast  differences  between  religious  occasions  to  all  of  which  we  | 
apply  more  or  less  identical  orders  of  worship.  I  am  impressed,  to  S 
be  more  specific,  by  the  differences  between  the  congregation — and  k 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  thing — at  a  Billy  Graham  meeting,  and  | 
at  my  own  Sunday  evening  service.  And  I  wonder  if  the  same  form  1 

of  worship  is  really  appropriate  to  both.  I  concede  that  the  order  :  | 

Hymn — Lesson — Hymn — Prayer — Hymn — Sermon — Hymn,  is  ad-  | 
mirably  suited  to  an  evangelical  meeting.  But  the  assiunption  upon  [ 
which  we  proceed  is  apparently  that  every  service  ought  to  be,  in  j 
tone  and  intention,  an  evangelical  meeting.  It  is  this  assumption 
which  I  call  in  question.  | 

The  proclamation  and  the  heeding  of  the  Word — yes :  that  is  > 
fixed.  But  how  are  you  going  to  do  it? — surely  that  question  is  open  I 

and  admits  of  different  answers  according  to  the  occasion.  We  are  ^ 

supposed  to  have  inherited  a  tradition  of  freedom  and  spontaneity  , 
in  worship,  and  yet  we  are  hidebound  in  many  of  our  own  views 
on  this  subject.  Hidebound  as  to  what  makes  a  hymn  “rousing,”  \ 
what  makes  a  prayer  “  sincere,”  and  what  makes  a  sermon  a  sermon. 

I  am  not,  mark  you,  advocating  the  introduction  of  pleasing  novel¬ 
ties  in  order  to  make  services  more  “  attractive.”  I  am  asking 
whether  the  Word  of  claim  and  succour  and  the  response  thereto 
of  trust  and  obedience,  for  all  men  at  all  times,  fits  into  the  same 
forms.  And  if  the  answer  is  “  No,”  then  here  is  a  subject  about 
which  we  ought  to  be  thinking  far  more  carefully  and  honestly 
than  many  of  us  do. 
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If  anyone  asks  what  precisely  I  have  in  mind,  here  are  one  or 
two  points  : 

(1)  Would  it  enrich  the  spiritual  life  of  our  churches  if  we  had 
more  services  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  response 
thereto  in  meditation  and  prayer?  (The  increasing  use  of  the 
Service  of  Nine  Lessons  at  Christmas  is  not  to  be  explained  solely 
by  the  fact  that  it  gets  the  minister  out  of  having  to  prepare  a 
sermon  and  the  congregation  of  having  to  listen  to  one;  it  has  a 
value  of  its  own  which  we  might  realize  more  extensively.) 

(2)  Do  we  hold  Communion  services  often  enough?  Once  a 
month  it  is  usually;  but  would  we  not  do  well  to  adopt  the  practice 
of  some  Scottish  Baptist  churches  and  hold  Communion  every 
Sunday?  And,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  the  service  is  concerned, 
how  do  we  see  the  relation  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Word  to  the  liturgy 
of  the  Table? 

(3)  Could  we  not  replace  the  sermon  at  some  of  our  evening 
services  by  relaying  broadcast  discussions  or  T.V.  features?  The 
claim  and  succour  of  the  Word  can,  as  we  would  all  admit,  be  more 
effectively  presented  in  these  ways,  sometimes  at  least,  than  through 
preaching  from  a  pulpit.  The  B.B.C.  would  almost  certainly  co¬ 
operate,  if  churches  saw  the  possibilities  in  this  kind  of  thing. 

(4)  One  would  like  to  see  the  introduction  of  some  more  theo¬ 
logically  adequate  liturgical  forms  into  our  worship.  There  are 
encouraging  signs  of  this  in  some  quarters,  and  I  will  return  to  this 
point  in  a  moment. 

The  point  I  make  now  is  simply  that  we  must  not  be  afraid  of 
change  in  our  forms  of  worship.  We  must  not  be  afraid  of  new 
forms  nor  unwilling  to  learn  from  other  Christian  communions. 
And  all  this,  not  so  much  from  the  motive  that  we  must  make  our 
services  more  attractive  in  order  to  get  people  there  and  get  them 
converted;  but  from  the  motive  that  worship  is  the  life  of  the 
Church  and  we  are  not  living  to  the  full. 

LiTtjRGiCAL  Development 

My  second  main  question  is :  Is  there  room  and  need  for  liturgical 
development  amongst  us  ?  Here,  of  course,  I  am  using  “  liturgy  ” 
in  a  restricted  sense.  Strictly  speaking,  every  church  has  its  liturgy; 
but  the  reader  will  understand  what  is  meant  by  liturgical,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  free,  worship.  The  question  then,  is :  Is  there  room  and 
need  for  the  use  of  liturgical,  as  well  as  free,  forms  of  worship 
amongst  us?  The  two  are  not  incompatible;  there  is  some  ancient 
precedent  for  combining  them.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
for  instance,  the  “  drift  ”  of  prayers,  rather  than  the  exact  formula 
was  given;  and  in  the  Roman  Church  in  the  sixth  century,  some 
measure  of  improvisation  was  practised  within  the  prescribed  liturgi¬ 
cal  framework. 
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The  use  of  prescribed  liturgical  forms  provides  some  remedy  for  I 
two  defects  of  entirely  free  worship  :  | 

(1)  One  is  lack  of  theological  wholeness.  So  much  depends  upon  ’ 
the  minister — surely,  too  much.  Every  man  has  his  own  limited 
insights;  to  take  the  simplest  example,  for  every  man  there  are  some 
passages  of  Scripture  which  seem  much  more  meaningful  than 
others,  and  the  likelihood  is  that,  when  the  choice  of  lessons  depends 
upon  him  alone,  these  others  never  get  read  in  his  services.  And 
what  is  true  of  lessons,  is  no  less  true  of  the  hymns  we  choose,  the  f 
prayers  we  pray  and  the  sermon  subjects  we  select.  From  such  I 
individual  predilections  a  liturgy  in  some  degree  delivers  one  and 
and  substitutes  for  them  the  collective  wisdom  and  experience  of  the 
Church.  Something  would  be  gained  (and  need  anything  be  lost?), 
if  we  had  order-books  prescribing  themes,  lessons  for  the  day  subjects 
for  prayers,  even  hymns.  This  would  conduce  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  whole  Gospel.  The  short  answer  is,  of  course,  that  any  man 
can  do  this  for  himself ;  and  up  to  a  point  that  is  so.  But  the  danger 
of  home-made  liturgies  is  that  they  will  fail  to  express  the  wholeness 
of  the  Gospel  just  as  entirely  free  worship  may.  The  preparation  of 
a  liturgy  is  a  task  calling  for  the  collective  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  Church,  and  we  should  need  to  find  some  means  of  working 
this  out  in  the  light  of  the  Reformed  tradition  concerning  liturgy. 
The  aim  all  the  time  is  theological  adequacy.  It  is  important  to 
emphasize  that;  because  people  sometimes  assume  that  if  you  say  a 
word  in  favour  of  liturgical  forms,  you  must  be  advocating  them  on 
the  ground  that  they  provide  for  a  more  dignified,  grammatical, 
eloquent,  or  better-bred  act  of  worship.  And  they  ask  whether  all 
that  is  as  important  as  sincerity.  Of  course  it  isn’t.  But  such  con¬ 
siderations  are  entirely  beside  the  point.  The  point  is  that  the 
wholeness  of  the  Gospel  should  be  in  our  worship. 

(2)  The  second  defect  in  our  kind  of  free  worship  is  lack  of 
congregational  participation.  This,  of  course,  need  not  be  a  defect 
of  free  worship;  the  latter  can  be,  and  amongst  us  it  once  was, 
punctuated  by  hearty  “  Amen’s,”  “  Hallelujah’s,”  “  Praise  the 
Lords’s !”  But  we  are  more  restrained  than  our  fathers  or  some  of 
our  coloured  brethren.  In  many  churches  the  congregation  does  not 
even  say  “  Amen  ’  at  the  close  of  the  prayers,  and  I  have  found 
that,  if  you  suggest  they  should,  they  suspect  you  of  “  unBaptist  ” 
activities !  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable,  and  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
some  choice  souls  it  is  the  case,  that  a  worshipper  should  sit  silent 
through  a  whole  service  and  yet  be  one  in  heart  and  mind  with  the 
minister  and  participate  in  all  he  says  and  does.  But,  on  psycho¬ 
logical,  as  well  as  theological,  grounds  there  is  everything  to  be  said 
for  participation  which  is  active.  An  act  of  worship  is  the  act  of 
the  whole  worshipping  congregation;  it  is  desirable  that  what  is 
done  should  be  done,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  whole  congregation. 
This  is  why  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  responsive  readings  and  j 
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prayers,  for  prayers  said  together,  and  for  affirmations  of  faith 
I  repeated  together.  What  is  done,  all  must  do.  Just  as  all  take  the 
(  bread,  all  drink  the  cup. 

We  are  not  faced  in  tJiis  matter  with  an  either-or.  We  need  both 
the  spiritually  uplifting  directness  and  intimacy  of  the  free  approach 
to  God  and  the  theological  adequacy  of  liturgical  forms,  enshrining 
the  experience  of  the  Church  and  hallowed  by  use.  The  notion  that 
you  must  have  either  one  or  the  other  is  surely  mistaken.  I  ap- 
I  preciate,  of  course,  that  there  are  two  schools  of  thought  here, 

I  which  may  be  differentiated  as  the  exclusive  and  the  eclectic.  The 
exclusive  was  ably  represented  by  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Parry  in  his 
moderatorial  address  to  the  F.C.F.C.  Congress  a  few  years  ago  in 
Liverpool;  he  spoke  appreciatively  of  Roman,  Anglican  and  Ortho¬ 
dox  forms  of  worship,  but  said  he  thought  the  mixing  of  things  is 
the  great  evil,  and  that  those  of  us  who  have  inherited  the  free 
'  tradition  of  worship  should  preserve  it  pure  and  unalloyed.  The 
eclectic  school,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  view  that  we  have 
much  to  learn  from  each  other,  and  worship — like  Church  life  in 
general — is  enriched  by  the  influence  of  different  traditions  upon 
one  another. 

I  respect  the  exclusive  view,  but  incline  strongly  to  the  eclectic. 

I  think  a  growing  number,  of  the  younger  people  especially,  in  our 
churches  are  dissatisfied  with  our  traditional  form  of  worship,  the 
more  so  if  they  have  had  some  experience  of  other  forms.  There 
could  not,  of  course,  be  any  question  of  trying  to  foist  on  to  an 
unwilling  denomination  practices  which  only  appeal  to  a  few.  And 
it  is  not  a  case  of  that.  What  seems  to  me  important  is  that  within 
our  denomination  there  should  be  discussion,  exchange  of  view, 
experiment,  concerning  worship — and  all  of  it  on  a  respectable 
theological  plane.  We  have  groups  discussing,  and  promoting  dis¬ 
cussion,  on  Church  unity,  evangelism,  baptism — and  perhaps  other 
subjects.  Worship  is  as  important  as  any  of  these — and,  indeed,  is 
not  separable  from  them.  It  is  a  subject  which  should  be  brought 
before  our  denomination,  and,  if  necessary,  a  group  or  groups  should 
be  formed  to  spread  information  and  stimulate  thought  on  it. 

I  write  this  as  one  who  grew  up  in  a  small  Baptist  church,  where 
worship  was  conducted  in  a  highly  spontaneous  and  extempore 
manner  by  lay  preachers.  In  these  services  I  had  my  first  experience 
of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  and  of  membership  within  the  worship- 
,  ping  community.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  my  own  debt  to  such 
Baptist  worship.  Far  from  thinking  poorly  of  it,  I  yield  to  no  man 
in  my  appreciation  of  its  value  as  one  sort  of  worship.  But  I  think 
we  have  something  to  learn  from  communions  with  a  liturgical 
tradition  different  from  our  own.  And  it  is  surely  paying  your 
denomination  no  small  compliment  to  assume  that  it  is  capable  of 
learning. 

W.  D.  Hudson. 


V 


Modern  Anabaptist  Research 

SOME  notable  contributions  to  research  in  Anabaptist  history  and 
thought  in  the  last  few  years  have  been  published,  unfortunately 
for  most  English  readers,  in  the  German  language.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  acquaint  English  readers  with  the  results  of  this 
research  as  found  in  five  recently  published  volumes.  These  are,  in 
order  of  review :  (1)  Fritz  Blanke,  Brethren  in  Christ,  Zwingli  Ver- 
lag,  1955;  (2)  Ekkehard  Krajewski,  Life  and  Death  of  Felix  Mantz, 
Leader  of  the  Zurich  Anabaptists,  Oncken  Verlag,  1957;  (3)  J.  F.  G. 
Goeters,  Ludwig  Hdtzer,  Spiritualist  and  Antitrinitarian,  1957;  (4) 
Hans  Denck,  Religious  Writings,  ed.  W.  Fellmann,  1956,  the  last  two 
published  by  Bertelsmann  Verlag  in  the  series  Quellen  und  Fors- 
chungen  zur  Reformationsgeschichte,  and  finally,  (5)  J.  J.  Kiwiet, 
Pilgram  Marbeck,  Oncken  Verlag,  1957. 

These  five  volumes  present  the  Anabaptist  movement  in  some 
of  its  great  variety.  Dr.  Blanke  has  written  the  moving  story  of  the 
courageous  and  pathetic  attempt  to  establish  a  dissenting 
Gemeinde,^  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  church-state  alliance.  Krajewski 
has  essentially  re-told  this  story,  but  follows  through  it  the  trail  of 
Felix  Mantz,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  in 
Switzerland.  Consequently  his  account  is  wider  in  scope  and  time. 
Dr.  Goeters’  work  on  Ludwig  Hatzer  also  overlaps  to  some  extent 
with  the  ground  covered  in  the  first  two  volumes,  but  again  it  in¬ 
cludes  new  material  both  historical  and  theological,  since  Hatzer 
stood  between  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Spiritualists  Hatzer’s  activi¬ 
ties  take  us  into  the  thick  of  the  young  Anabaptist  movement  in 
South  Germany.  Fellmann’s  volume  of  Denck’s  works  is  purely 
theological  and  the  basis  of  the  later  theological  writing  of  Pilgram 
Marbeck.  Kiwiet’s  book  tells  the  story  of  South  German  Anabap- 
tism  as  seen  through  the  life,  work,  and  thought  of  its  greatest 
leader,  Pilgram  Marbeck. 

I.  There  is  no  need  to  recount  again  the  outward  succession  of 
events  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  first  Anabaptist  Gemeinde  in 
Zollikon  near  Zurich,  since  there  are  several  accounts  available  in 
English.^  What  is  important  is  Dr.  Blanke’s  interpretation  of  the 
total  event  based  on  a  careful  reading  and  evaluation  of  the  primary 
sources. 

The  life-span  of  this  Gemeinde  was  just  two  months,  from  the 
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first  believers’  baptism  on  January  21st,  1525,  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  fellowship  at  the  end  of  March.  The  whole  movement.  Dr. 
Blanke  declares,  had  the  characteristics  of  an  “Awakening.”  The 
stages  of  this  awakening  applied  to  individuals  can  be  traced  as  the 
experiences  of  these  people  are  related  in  the  records  of  prison  and 
trial  interrogations.  (1)  The  disturbed  conscience  due  to  awareness 
of  sin,  (2)  prayer  for  a  thorough  knowledge  and  recognition  of  sin, 
(3)  deep  conviction  of  sin,  (4)  the  cry  for  salvation  after  sincere 
repentance,  and  (5)  forgiveness  experienced  in  baptism,  baptism 
being  the  sign  of  God’s  grace  and  pardon.  In  baptism  God  gives 
grace  to  the  penitent  sinner  and  strength  for  the  new  life  (36-37).^“ 

The  author  claims  that  this  eruptive  movement  of  repentance 
with  its  consequences  is  unique  in  Reformation  history  and  therefore 
it  has  to  be  explained.  There  are  two  reasons,  one  theological  and 
one  personal.  Already  in  1524  the  leaders  Grebel  and  Mantz  had 
become  convinced  that  repentance  must  precede  baptism.  Without 
repentance  there  is  no  baptism,  that  is,  no  salvation.  This  was  the 
theological  reason.  The  personal  reason  was  that  Georg  Blaurock, 
one  of  the  leaders,  was  a  persuasive  evangelist,  a  dynamic  and  fiery 
preacher.  No  doubt  he  provided  the  initial  impetus  for  the  whole 
event  (40-41). 

Dr.  Blanke  further  emphasizes  that  the  Anabaptist  movement  in 
Zollikon  was  a  Reformation  movement,  and  not  an  extension  or  a 
resurgence  of  the  Old  Evangelical  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  some 
claim.  The  test  ought  to  be  made  here,  in  this  earliest  Anabaptist 
Gemeinde.  The  outstanding  features  of  this  movement  are  Zwing- 
lian  in  nature.  The  prayer  for  recognition  of  sin  with  the  realization 
that  it  too  is  a  gift  of  God;  belief  in  the  total  depravity  of  unre¬ 
generate  man;  the  teaching  of  salvation  by  faith;  the  conviction  of 
being  led  personally  by  God,  and  above  all,  the  non-sacramental 
character  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper;  all  of  these  are  clearly 
Zwinglian  formulations.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  the  fellow¬ 
ship  had  all  the  marks  of  a  Church;  preaching,  baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  church  discipline.  The  Waldensians  knew 
nothing  of  all  this  and  therefore  the  case  is  clear :  the  Anabaptists 
were  children  of  the  Reformation.  Blanke  also  rejects  the  frequent 
charge  that  social  and  political  motives  influenced  the  growth  of  the 
movem'ent  as  completely  without  foundation  in  the  sources  (43-45). 

Finally  the  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  strange  event  that 
occurred  in  June,  1525,  after  the  fellowship  had  been  broken  by 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  pressure.  A  procession  of  men,  women,  and 
children  from  Zollikon,  with  willow  wands  twisted  about  their 
waists,  entered  the  city  of  Zurich  denouncing  Zwingli  as  the  big 
dragon  of  Rev.  xii.  3  and  calling  the  city  to  repentance  with  cries 
of  woe,  woe,  woe !  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  strange  phen¬ 
omenon?  Though  there  is  no  evidence  of  apocalyptic  elements 
among  the  Zollikon  Anabaptists  in  the  sources,  Blanke  feels  that  an 
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undercurrent  of  prophetic  eschatology  must  have  been  present,  for 
the  words  and  symbolisms  of  these  prophets  are  not  accidental. 
Perhaps  it  was  initiated  by  an  individual;  perhaps  it  was  merely  a 
deep  disappointment  with  Zwingli  and  the  Church  in  Zurich  (68- 

When  the  Anabaptists  of  Zollikon  finally  gave  in  it  was  a  truce 
of  exhaustion  and  not  of  conviction.  They  started  their  work  before 
the  time  was  ripe,  says  Blanke.  However,  no  blame  rests  on  them 
for  this,  for  there  must  ever  be  those  who  will  set  out  on  pilgrimage 
to  a  new  dawn,  undeterred  by  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Such  were  the 
men  and  women  of  Zollikon,  and  we  stand  in  their  debt  (82). 

II.  Since  biographical  details  of  the  life  of  Felix  Mantz  are  very 
scarce  indeed,  the  author  has  actually  done  little  more  than  tell 
again  the  story  of  the  rise  of  Anabaptism  in  Zurich  and  its  subse¬ 
quent  fortunes  and  misfortunes.  But  even  with  the  paucity  of 
source  material,  Krajewski  has  managed  to  give  us  a  picture  of  the 
man. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  about  Mantz.  He  always  seemed 
to  remain  somewhat  in  the  background.  He  was  a  young  man, 
gripped  by  a  conviction,  who  wrestled  manfully  with  questions  that 
are  even  today  very  much  in  our  minds.  What  is  the  Church  and 
what  form  should  it  take?  What  is  the  position  of  the  individual 
within  that  Church?  What  is  the  relationship  of  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  to  the  Church?  He  never  looked  back  once  he  had 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough.  Leonhard  von  Muralt,  the  prominent 
Swiss  secular  historian,  has  said  of  Mantz  that  he  was  the  most 
quiet  and  persistent,  the  most  deeply  religious,  and  the  clearest 
thinker  of  the  Anabaptist  leaders  of  Zurich. 

Mantz  was  an  educated  man  for  he  studied  the  biblical  languages, 
especially  Hebrew,  with  Zwingli.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  leader 
of  the  separatists  from  the  beginning,  that  is,  from  the  time  when 
it  became  clear  that  there  was  a  basic  divergence  of  views.  Until 
that  time  there  had  not  been  a  Grebel-Mantz  group,  but  now  the  j 
common  disagreement  with  Zwingli  drew  tliem  together.  It  is  a  1 
Mantz  characteristic  to  shun  verbal  controversy,  and  he  requested 
repeatedly  to  be  allowed  to  dispute  in  writing. 

There  is  next  to  no  detailed  information  on  his  work  after  the 
separation  had  become  complete  as  a  result  of  the  first  believers’ 
baptism  which  took  place  in  Mantz’s  house.  He  worked  in  the 
Cantons  to  the  north,  east  and  south-east  of  Zurich  at  various  times. 
He  seemed  to  go  only  where  work  had  already  begun.  He  was  im¬ 
prisoned  in  Zurich  four  times,  the  last  imprisonment  ending  with 
his  death.  Before  he  died  he  had  come  to  great  honour  among  the 
Anabaptists  because  of  his  suffering  for  the  faith,  but  also  because 
of  his  quiet,  winning  ways. 

That  Mantz  had  learned  well  from  Zwingli  can  be  seen  from  the 
main  points  of  his  theology.  These  were :  (1)  the  conviction  of  the 
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sole  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  matters  of  faith,  and  this  forms 
the  basis  for  his  whole  approach.  (He  did,  however,  go  beyond 
Zwingli  in  his  application  of  the  principle,  and  also  varied  from 
him  in  his  understanding  of  it) ;  (2)  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through 
faith  in  the  work  of  Christ.  Mantz’s  distinctive  theological  position 
involving  his  views  about  the  Church,  the  Sacraments,  and  the 
Christian  life,  was  developed  in  controversy  with  Zwingli.  He  stood 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  beliefs  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  as 
they  have  been  stated  above. 

Since  Mantz  was  personally  active  in  arranging  for  the  printing 
and  circulation  of  some  of  the  anti-sacramental  tracts  of  Carlstadt, 
Krajewski  deals  with  the  matter  of  “  enthusiast  influence  on  the 
Swiss  Brethren.  To  begin  with  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mantz  was 
influenced  by  Carlstadt’s  views  (43-47).  The  author  then  discusses 
the  letter  of  the  Brethren  to  Thomas  Miintzer  of  September,  1524. 
His  conclusions  are  that  they  had  come  to  their  own  convictions 
from  the  Scriptures  before  they  wrote  that  letter,  and  that  Miintzer’s 
writings,  which  they  said  had  “  taught  them  a  great  deal,”  had 
merely  expressed  more  clearly  some  of  the  things  they  already 
held  to  be  true.  Thus  there  can  be  no  question  of  any  theological 
influence  of  Miintzer  on  these  men  of  Zurich.  With  regard  to  Bol¬ 
linger’s  remarks*  about  the  meeting  of  the  Brethren  wdth  Miintzer 
later  in  the  autumn  of  1524,  the  author  admits  that  it  could  have 
been  so  as  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  it,  notwithstanding  Bender’s 
argument®  to  the  contrary,  but  that  it  is  highly  unlikely  (49-59). 

The  sentence  of  death  passed  on  Mantz  was  legally  justified.  In 
March,  1526,  the  Ziirich  Council  issued  a  mandate  which  provided 
that  anyone  found  to  be  re-baptizing  was  to  be  executed  by  drown¬ 
ing.  Mantz  admitted  that  he  had  baptized  a  woman  in  April,  1526, 
and  thereby  pronounced  himself  guilty.  Zwingli  no  doubt  agreed 
to  the  sentence  although  with  reluctance.  Mantz  went  to  his  death 
praising  God  and  with  the  words  “  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit.” 

Why  this  severity  on  the  part  of  the  Zurich  Council?  They  saw 
in  the  Anabaptist  movement  a  threat  to  the  whole  work  of  the 
Reformation,  particularly  since  Zurich  was  increasingly  threatened 
by  the  Catholic  Cantons  to  the  south.  They  decided  to  make  an 
example  of  Mantz.  His  execution  was  the  beginning  of  a  corporate 
martyrdom  that  has  no  equal. 

III.  This  book  on  Ludwig  Hatzer  is  not  only  one  of  the  best 
biographies  in  Anabaptist  research,  but  also  one  of  the  most  pene¬ 
trating  analyses  of  the  movement  in  so  far  as  the  author  discusses  it. 
Hatzer  was  not  a  true  Anabaptist  since  he  was  never  baptized 
himself  and  for  other  reasons  shown  below.  Goeters  calls  him  a 
peripheral  figure  of  early  Anabaptism. 

The  broad  outlines  of  his  life  and  wanderings  are  quickly  summed 
up.  He  was  born  in  Switzerland  about  the  year  1500.  After  acquir- 
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ing  a  humanistic  education  in  the  via  antique  he  took  up  the 
duties  of  a  priest  in  a  village  near  Zurich,  vv^here  he  was  converted 
to  the  evangelical  faith  under  Zwingli’s  influence.  Because  of  anti- 
Refonnation  sentiment  in  the  village  he  left  his  charge,  and  was 
from  then  on  a  wanderer.  In  Zurich  he  soon  found  himself  in  the 
radical®  camp,  and,  because  of  his  views  left  for  Augsburg  in  June, 
1525,  where  he  worked  as  a  proof-reader,  at  the  same  time  continu¬ 
ing  the  polemical  writing  he  had  begun  at  Zurich.  He  entered  the 
eucharistic  dispute,  came  out  on  the  side  of  Carlstadt,  and  gathered 
around  him  a  sort  of  conventicle.  After  being  banished  from  Augs¬ 
burg  in  October,  1525,  on  charges  of  being  an  Anabaptist,  he  went 
to  Basle,  from  where  he  was  reconciled  with  Zwingli  through  the 
mediation  of  Oecolampadius.  In  the  Zurich  disputation  about 
baptism  in  November,  1525,  he  took  the  floor  against  the  Anabap¬ 
tists.  This  reconciliation  with  Zwingli,  says  Goeters,  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  on  the  basis  of  the  sharp  distinction  made  by  Zwingli  between 
water  baptism  and  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  An  incipient  spiritual¬ 
ism  is  present  here,  if  not  with  Zwingli,  at  least  with  Hatzer.  In 
Basle  Hatzer  worked  with  Oecolampadius,  translating  his  works 
into  German,  but  had  to  leave  after  a  year  because  of  a  moral  lapse 
involving  a  servant  girl.' 

At  Strasbourg  he  met  Denck  and  was  greatly  influenced  by  him. 
It  was  there  that  he  began  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  and  finished  it  later  with  Denck’s  assistance  at  Worms. 
It  was  completed  in  six  months  and  met  a  real  need  for  it  was,  in 
1527,  the  only  part  of  the  Bible  so  far  left  untranslated  by  Luther. 
It  went  through  twelve  editions  in  five  years  and  was  then  super¬ 
seded  by  the  official  translations  of  Wittenberg  and  Zurich.  Both 
Luther  and  Zwingli  rejected  the  “  Worms  Prophets  ”  because  the 
authors  were  schismatics,  but  they  nevertheless  expressed  grudging 
approval  of  the  work.  The  charge  of  plagiarism  levelled  against 
Luther  and  Zwingli  by  some  historians  is  ruled  out  by  our  k^now- 
ledge  of  the  facts  surrounding  both  translations  (104-105). 

From  Worms  Hatzer  went  to  Regensburg  where  he  actually  bap¬ 
tized  four  persons,  and  was  considered  as  an  elder  by  the  local 
Aanabaptist  group.  From  Autumn,  1527  until  November,  1528, 
nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  whereabouts,  but  that  he  was  not 
idle  is  proved  from  his  literary  efforts.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in 
Constance  and  beheaded  on  February  4th,  1529  on  a  moral  charge, 
thus  disposing  of  a  dangerous  heretic  (156-157). 

Goeters  deals  with  the  development  of  Hatzer’s  thought  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail.  His  overall  judgment  of  the  man  is  that  he  was  not 
really  an  independent  thinker,  but  took  his  ideas  from  others  and 
drove  them  far  beyond  the  intentions  of  their  originators.  Among 
his  teachers  were  Zwingli,  Hans  Denck,  the  Theologia  Deutsch, 
Hans  Hut,  and  Carlstadt. 

The  main  strand  of  Hatzer’s  thought  concerns  the  relationship 
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I  between  Spirit  and  Scripture.  In  his  early  days  at  Zurich  he  was 
an  outspoken  biblicist.  This  is  abundantly  clear  from  his  first  work 
directed  against  images  (17-19).  The  prologue  to  this  work  and  his 
introduction  to  the  minutes  of  the  Second  Zurich  Disputation,  at 
which  he  was  secretary,  state  clearly  his  views  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  Word  of  God  is  over  all  other  authority;  yes  it  even  exposes 
other  so-called  authority  as  worldly  wisdom.  The  Old  and  New 
Testaments  he  considers  as  of  equal  value,  the  Old  Testament  being 
obligatory  on  Christians  in  all  things  except  in  matters  of  church 
'  ritual.  His  biblicism  had  two  aspects,  ecclesiastical  and  ethical.  The 
first  can  be  called  Biblicist  Purism  with  regard  to  cultic  practice, 
and  the  second  “  Imitatio  Christi,”  the  ethical  expression  of  the 
faith.  In  these  views  he  was  in  full  accord  with  the  radicals  in 
Zurich,  and  joined  them  on  occasion  in  criticizing  the  Zurich 
Reformation  on  these  grounds  (41).  A  feature  of  Hatzer’s  develop¬ 
ment  from  Biblicist  to  Spiritualist  was  his  view  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

'  While  in  Augsburg  in  1525  he  adopted  Garlstadt’s  view  which  was 
that  the  bread  and  wine  is  not  even  a  sign  and  assurance  of  faith, 
for  this  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Spirit,  but  only  a  remembrance 
and  proclamation  of  the  Lord’s  death  (63). 

;  It  is  at  this  point,  says  Goeters,  that  a  basic  change  in  Hatzer’s 
thinking  takes  place.  The  Biblicist  begins  to  decline  and  the  Spirit¬ 
ualist  becomes  more  prominent.  The  introduction  to  his  translation 
of  Malachi  and  Oecolampadius’  commentary  on  it  reveals  this 
clearly  (84-85).  The  authority  of  the  Bible  is  still  considered  great, 
but  it  is  now  supported  with  the  teaching  of  verbal  inspiration.  The 
Scriptures  are  no  longer  important  for  outward  aspects  of  the 

Gemeinde,  the  weight  has  shifted  to  the  individual  Christian  life. 

The  Spirit  is  needed  to  understand  the  Scriptures.  In  his  contact 
with  Michael  Sattler  in  Strasbourg  late  1526,  he  supported  the 
I  view  that  only  through  faith  do  men  enter  the  Gemeinde,  and  that 
baptism  is  of  little  value  (90). 

)  His  gradual  drift  to  Spiritualism  can  also  be  seen  in  his  views 
i  of  the  canon  of  Scripture  (127-128).  He  believed  the  apocryphal 
/  books  to  be  above  suspicion  and  that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as 
I  Scripture.  He  charged  the  Reformers  with  limiting  the  Holy  Spirit 

j  by  circumscribing  the  canon.  Since  the  Scriptures  designated  as 

.  canonical  by  the  Reformers  contained  contradictions  within  them- 
(  selves,  the  contradictions  between  that  canon  and  the  Apocrypha 
\  cannot  be  used  to  prove  the  non-canonicity  of  the  latter. 

I  The  introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  “  Prophet  ”  Baruch 
contains  interesting  insights  into  the  final  shape  of  Hatzer’s  view 
of  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Scriptures  (129-130).  Faith  is  the 
union  between  the  human  and  divine  wills;  the  denial  of  one’s  own 
will  and  complete  surrender  to  God.  This  faith  is  essentially  know¬ 
ledge  and  cannot  be  described  in  terms  of  dogmatic  orthodoxy  or 
ethical  attitude.  The  Scriptures  cannot  be  the  source  of  this  faith, 
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nor  do  they  mediate  knowledge  of  God,  since  faith  does  not  come 
from  reading,  hearing,  or  intellectual  study  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
comes  only  from  God  Himself,  and  therefore  must  be  sought  only  in 
God.  Thus  there  is  no  identity  of  the  Scriptures  and  preaching 
with  the  Word  of  God.  The  Word  of  God  is  the  voice  of  the  Spirit 
and  above  the  Scriptures.  The  written  Word  shows  the  way  of 
faith,  but  the  light  of  the  Spirit  is  needed  to  understand  it.  Goeters 
calls  this  a  union  of  Spiritualism  and  mystic  anthropology.  It  clearly 
reveals  the  influence  of  Denck  (132),  although  in  a  superficial  way, 
and  it  is  important  to  notice  that  there  was  no  sign  of  these  ' 
spiritualistic  formulations  until  after  he  met  Denck.  Hatzer’s  spirit¬ 
ualism  is  determined  by  his  mysticism  which  he  got  from  Theologia 
Deutsch. 

His  anti-trinitarian  views  are  closely  connected  with  his  mysticism 
and  are  evident  from  his  edition  and  publication  of  the  Theologia, 
and  also  from  some  of  his  hymns  (135,  138).  The  denial  of  the 
trinitarian  formula  is  also  apparently  the  theme  of  an  unprinted 
work  on  the  person  of  Christ  (141-146).  There  seems  no  real  doubt  I 
that  he  denied  the  deity  of  Christ  and  considered  him  only  as  the 
example  of  the  God-man  relationship. 

Two  observations  of  the  author  on  the  events  in  Zurich  during 
1524  are  worthy  of  mention.  (1)  In  his  discussions  of  the  origins  of 
the  Anabaptist  movement  there  he  emphasizes  particularly  the  dis¬ 
agreement  over  the  payment  of  tithes  (31-35)  and  he  sees  in  this 
the  beginning  of  the  division.  It  was  here  that  the  connexion  of 
Church  and  State  most  affected  the  laity  and  the  radicals  were  ' 
determined  to  overthrow  this  ancient  alliance  by  refusing  to  pay. 
This  point,  says  CJoeters,  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  apolitical  out¬ 
look  of  Anabaptism.  (2)  The  radicals  were  led  to  question  the  I 
whole  traditional  doctrine  of  baptism  by  the  things  Zwingli  had  f 
said  and  by  the  changes  in  the  liturgy  of  baptism  made  by  Leo  Jud  ) 
(47-49).  They  discovered,  so  Hatzer  says,  in  canonical  law  that  ^ 
“  salvation  is  promised  by  the  outward  baptism  with  water.”  They  ) 
quickly  drew  the  conclusion  that  paedo-baptism  was  commanded  in  i 
canon  law,  therefore  an  invention  of  the  Papacy,  and  thus  a  “  devil-  ' 
ish  abomination.”  Comparison  with  the  New  Testament  showed  no 
command  to  baptize  children,  and  so  the  die  was  cast.  Wilhelm  ' 
Roiibli  began  to  preach  against  baptism  of  infants  in  Witikon  near  j 
Zurich  in  the  spring  of  1524.  [ 

IV.  The  works  of  Hans  Denck,  South  German  Anabaptist  leader, 
occupy  a  singularly  unique  place  within  the  total  picture  of  religious 
writing  in  the  Reformation  Era,  for  they  are  free  from  the  vulgar 
personal  attacks,  name-calling,  and  lack  of  Christian  charity  that 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  and  to  a  much 
lesser  degree,  of  other  Anabaptist  writers.  Denck  acted  upon  his 
conviction  that  love  is  the  great  commandment,  regardless  of  what 
his  opponents  said  or  did.  This  is  reflected  in  all  his  writings  with- 
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out  exception.  He  was  a  man  of  conviction  and  independent 
thought,  but  at  the  same  time  always  conciliatory  and  admitting 
his  own  proneness  to  error,  an  attitude  that  was  certainly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  a  pity 
to  have  to  condense  his  main  works,  for  they  are  in  themselves  con¬ 
cise,  clear,  and  free  from  tedious  argumentation. 

Because  of  the  limited  scope  of  this  paper  it  is  not  possible  to  deal 
with  each  of  the  seven  works  separately.  His  thought  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  under  several  convenient,  if  to  some  extent  arbitrary,  head¬ 
ings.  Moreover  the  work  Whether  God  be  the  Cause  of  Evil  will 
not  be  included  here,  firstly  because  it  is  available  to  English 
readers,®  and  secondly  because  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  The 
Order  of  God.  The  six  works  reviewed  are  :  (1)  Confession  before 
the  Council  of  Nuremberg,  1525  [Confession]®;  (2)  Concerning  the 
Law  of  God,  1526  [Law];  (3)  Whosoever  sincerely  loves  the  Truth, 
1526  [Truth];  (4)  Concerning  the  True  Love,  1527  [Love];  (5)  The 
Order  of  God,  1527  [Order],  and  (6)  Retractation,  1527  [Re¬ 
tractation]. 

Denck’s  works  were  written  chiefly  in  opposition  to  the  Lutheran 
doctrines  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  predestination.  Denck’s 
Law  of  God,  for  instance,  followed  closely  upon  De  libero 
arbitrio  by  Erasmus  and  Luther’s  answer  De  servo  arbitrio.  He 
emphasizes  repeatedly  that,  for  example,  both  Paul  and  James  are 
right,  but  that  choosing  one  in  preference  to  the  other  is  to  build 
on  a  half-truth  which  is  worse  than  a  lie.^® 

Fellman’s  text  is  a  critical  edition  in  the  early  high  German,  based 
on  first  prints. 

A.  Faith.  Where  does  faith  come  from?  is  the  first  question 
Denck  asks.  It  is  not  inherited  nor  is  it  from  the  Scriptures,  for  “  by 
nature  I  cannot  believe  the  Scriptures.  But  that  which  is  within 
me,  not  of  me,  I  say,  but  that  which  drives  me  without  my  will 
and  co-operation,  thus  urges  me  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  the 
witness  they  bear.”^^  That  driving  force  is  Christ,  to  whom  the 
Scriptures  bear  witness  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God.“  Therefore  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  precedes  the  Scriptures  and 
inspires  faith  as  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  and  when  this  faith 
arises,  the  darkness  of  the  soul  is  overcome.^®  “  Faith  is  obedience 
to  the  Word  of  God,  be  it  to  death  or  to  life,  with  the  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  points  to  that  which  is  best.”^*  It  is  trust  in  God’s 
promise  through  Ghrist.  Where  there  is  no  obedience,  there  is  no 
real  trust.“ 

B.  The  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures  are  greater  than  all  earthly 
treasures,  but  not  as  great  as  the  living,  powerful  and  eternal  Word 
of  God.^*  They  are  a  lantern  that  shines  into  the  darkness  of  man’s 
unbelief,  but  they  are  the  products  of  human  hands,  mouth,  ears, 
and  eyes,^’^  and  thus  cannot  be  the  source  of  faith.^®  They  are  a 
witness  to  drive  man  to  the  extremity  in  which  he  chooses  either 
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God  or  condemnation,  but  only  a  witness  to  the  truth,  not  the  truth  j 
itself.^®  Man  cannot  receive  the  witness  of  Scripture  unless  he  has  | 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,®*  and  it  is  only  after  man  knows  | 
God  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  guide, chastisement,  instruction,  \ 
and  comfort.^  Only  the  Spirit  can  correctly  interpret  the  Scrip-  I 
tures.^  They  help  believers  to  the  good  and  blessedness,  but  the  \ 
unbeliever  cannot  understand  them  because  he  has  not  the  Spirit,  ! 
and  if  he  reads  them  he  will  read  to  his  own  damnation,^  Thus  a  j 
man,  chosen  of  God,  may  be  saved  without  preaching  or  Scripture.  I 
Not  that  one  ought  to  neglect  preaching  and  Scripture,  but  that  f 
otherwise  all  the  illiterate,  and  whole  nations,  that  have  not  heard  I 
for  lack  of  a  preacher,  would  be  lost.®* 

C.  The  Freedom  of  the  Will.  This  forms  the  basis  to  Denck’s 
whole  approach.  God  is  good  and  so  are  all  created  things  because 
He  made  them.  Man’s  evil  is  of  his  own  making  and  God  cannot 
be  charged  with  it.  But  God  is  merciful  and  His  light,  the  Word 

of  God  or  the  Spirit,  shines  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  that  are  born.  ' 
Men  are  free  to  choose  or  to  reject  that  Word,  for  God  forces  no  j 
one.'^®  “  Man  is  free,”  says  Denck,  “  in  the  degree  in  which  he  j 
resembles  or  approaches  the  source  of  his  being,  [God].  The  deeper  j 
he  is  in  condemnation,  the  more  he  is  in  bondage.  .  .  .  No  matter 
how  free  he  is,  the  good  can  only  be  done  through  suffering.  ...  1 

No  matter  how  deep  his  bondage,  he  is  free  to  allow  the  working  of  | 
the  Word  of  God  in  him.”^’^  Man’s  will  is  separated  from  God’s  by  ) 
sin.®®  Salvation,  for  Denck,  consists  in  bringing  these  wills  together  ji 
again.  When  the  almighty  Word  of  God  enters  the  soul  a  battle 
ensues  before  the  human  will  is  overcome,  which  is  despair  because 
of  a  fear  of  perishing  utterly.®®  The  Word  tells  man  that  he  is  to 
blame  for  his  sin,  and  as  soon  as  man  becomes  aware  of  the  Word 
he  is  free  either  to  go  on  in  evil  or  to  sacrifice  himself  in  suffering. 

If  he  listens  to  the  Word  he  goes  through  the  sufferings  of  hell  to  ) 
yield  his  will  to  God  and  become  nothing  himself.®®  He  who  resists 
this  suffering  sinks  into  death.®^  I 

D.  T he  Law  of  God.  The  outward  law  that  was  rejected  by  the 

Apostles  as  a  yoke  of  bondage  was  given  to  Israel  to  remind  him  ' 
of  the  simplicity  of  God’s  law,  namely,  to  love  the  Lord  God  only.®®  ' 
The  law  was  given  not  merely  that  by  it  we  should  recognize  our  ' 

sin,  but  to  be  fulfilled.®®  If  the  single-minded  love  of  God  is  i 

present  in  man,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  command-  ! 
ments.®^  Whosoever  says  that  he  cannot  keep  the  law  denies  that 
Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh  and  infers  that  reconciliation  with  God  t 
is  impossible.®®  Natural  man  cannot  fulfil  the  law  of  God,  but  to  | 
those  who  have  faith  all  things  are  possible,  not  to  men  as  men,  but 

to  men  as  those  who  are  one  with  God.®*  A  man  who  has  received 
the  new  covenant  of  God,  in  whose  heart  the  Holy  Spirit  has  written  I 
the  law,  is  just.  Whosoever  fulfils  the  law  of  love,  thereby  also 
fulfils  all  outward  ceremonies.®®  But  the  merit  for  fulfilling  the  law 
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belongs  to  Christ,  who  alone  has  completely  fulfilled  it.  We  fulfil 
it  in  Him,  for  we  are  made  one  with  Him  by  the  power  of  God.^* 

E.  The  Sacraments.  Since  the  law  of  love  is  the  only  one 
expressly  bound  on  Christians  the  ceremonies  are  secondary.  They 
are  to  be  observed  only  “  as  a  witness  and  as  a  remembrance,  during 
which  the  children  [of  God]  are  to  witness  to  and  remind  one 
another  whereof  and  to  what  they  have  been  called,  namely,  from 
the  world  to  God,  that  they  may  serve  God  throughout  their  lives  in 
holiness  and  righteousness.”^® 

Baptism  is  the  sign  of  the  covenant  of  a  good  conscience  with 
God,^®  and  the  initiatory  rite  (literally  matriculation^^)  into  the 
fellowship  of  believers.^  Where  this  covenant  is  consummated  the 
Spirit  comes  and  ignites  the  fire  of  love  which  purges  out  all  evil. 
As  long  as  outward  baptism  is  thus  practised  it  is  good;  otherwise 
not.  It  is  not  necessary  for  salvation,  but  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
is.^® 

Concerning  the  Lord’s  Supper  Denck  says  that  as  bread  is  the 
sustenance  of  the  body  when  it  is  eaten,  so  Christ’s  body  will  quicken 
the  soul  through  the  power  of  God.  As  the  wine  refreshes  the  heart 
of  man  and  makes  it  joyful,  so  the  blood  of  Christ,  shed  in  the 
love  of  God  for  man,  will  refresh  the  soul  and  make  it  joyful  in  love, 
so  that  it  will  become  one  with  Christ,  even  as  food  and  drink  be¬ 
comes,  in  a  sense,  one  with  the  human  body.^ 

These  ceremonies  in  themselves  are  not  wrong,  but  where  they 
hinder  that  higher  loyalty  to  God  through  the  Spirit,  they  become 
a  burden.^®  He  who  hopes  by  these  to  gain  salvation  is  deceived. 
It  would  be  better  to  do  without  them  than  to  misuse  them.*® 

F.  The  True  Love.  Whosoever  desires  true  love  must  seek  it  in 
Jesus  in  whom  it  was  perfect.  In  the  measure  in  which  we  fasten 
upon  this  perfection  our  blessedness  increases.  Only  what  is  done 
by  love  is  good  and  true.  Where  Jesus  has  superseded  Moses  and 
David  in  love,  they  are  to  be  considered  wrong.*'^  Since  love  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law,  dropping  the  ceremonies  and  adding  a  greater 
demand  to  the  written  Word  is  not  adding  or  subtracting  from  the 
law,  but  is  rather  its  true  interpretation  and  fulfilment.*®  Love  is 
the  touch-stone  for  all  Christian  behaviour.  This  is  true,  therefore, 
also  in  matters  of  faith  where  there  must  be  no  compulsion.  If 
anyone  tries  to  compel  me,  says  Denck,  I  must  diverge  from  him. 
This  separation  is  not  because  I  consider  myself  superior  to  others, 
but  that  I  may  search  for  the  costly  pearl  without  hindrance.  Nor 
do  I  consciously  desire  any  fellowship  with  error  or  unrighteousness, 
even  though  I  too  am  a  sinner  and  prone  to  err.*® 

V.  The  Anabaptists  never  formulated  a  system  of  theology  for 
they  were  not  interested  in  it.  Pure  life  rather  than  pure  doctrine 
was  their  concern.  The  works  of  Pilgram  Marbeck  like  those  of 
Hans  Denck,  his  teacher,  came  into  being  only  in  controversy. 
Marbeck’s  theology  is  not  systematic  but  a  treatment  of  points  of 
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disagreement  with  the  Spiritualists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Luther¬ 
ans  on  the  other.  With  these  general  observations  Dr.  Kiwiet  intro¬ 
duces  his  thorough  if  brief  work  on  Marbeck’s  life  and  thought  and 
on  the  Anabaptist  movement  of  South  Germany.  His  reconstruction 
from  the  sources  presents  the  picture  of  a  strong,  extremely  diverse 
movement,  which  towards  the  end  of  Marbeck’s  life  came  to  at  least 
a  measure  of  the  unity  that  he  so  much  desired. 

Marbeck  was  born  in  the  Tyrol  about  1495.  He  attended  Latin 
school  at  Rattenberg  and  by  1523  was  a  member  of  the  Council. 
About  1528  he  became  an  Anabaptist  via  Lutheranism,  lost  his 
positions  and  left  his  home,  going  to  Strasbourg.  Sometime  between 
1528  and  1530  he  was  baptized  for  in  1530  he  became  a  leader  of 
the  Anabaptists  in  Strasbourg,  having  found  secular  employment 
as  an  engineer  in  that  city.  The  South  German  Anabaptist  move¬ 
ment  had  come  into  existence  through  Hans  Denck,  whose  dissent 
from  Luther  is  described  above.  His  legacy  of  “  Imitatio  Christi  ” 
and  the  eschatology  of  his  co-worker  Hans  Hut  were  the  two  strands 
of  thought  which  characterized  early  South  German  Anabaptism. 
In  the  early  1530s  Strasbourg  Anabaptists  divided  on  these  lines, 
the  first  developing  into  pure  spiritualism,  and  the  other  into  an 
even  more  radical  eschatology  that  eventuated  in  Munster.  Marbeck 
became  leader  of  those  who  were  left.  But  because  he  aroused  the 
ire  of  Bucer  by  his  bold  preaching,  he  had  to  leave  Strasbourg  in 
January,  1532,  and  went,  presumably,  to  work  in  what  is  now 
northern  Italy.  About  this  time  fierce  persecution  had  removed 
most  of  the  Anabaptist  leaders.  This,  together  with  the  killing  and 
scattering  of  great  numbers  of  the  members,  the  Munster  episode  of 
1535,  and  utter  discouragement,  all  but  destroyed  the  once  large 
and  virile  movement.  It  was  into  this  situation  that  Marbeck 
returned  in  1539.  Only  a  few  scattered  groups  had  remained  and 
the  influence  of  Schwenckfeldtian  Spiritualism  was  strong.  Marbeck 
saw  his  main  task  to  be,  a  uniting  of  all  Anabaptist  groups.  His 
efforts  with  the  Hutterian  Brethren  in  Moravia  failed  because  of 
their  insistence  on  communism.  However,  in  1554  there  w’as  a 
general  meeting  of  Anabaptists  at  Strasbourg  at  which  time,  Kiwiet 
says,  a  union  almost  certainly  came  about,  for  after  this  time  the 
fellowship  presents  a  picture  of  unity  with  Strasbourg  as  the 
centre.*^  The  many  factions  disappear  and  we  are  left  with  three 
large  groups :  the  Mennonites  in  the  North,  the  Hutterians  in 
Moravia,  and  the  Swiss  Brethren,  which  eventually  included  all  the 
South  German  groups,  in  Upper  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Mar¬ 
beck  died  in  1556. 

His  literary  activity  began  in  1542  with  an  edited  version  of  a 
work  on  baptism  by  the  Munster  Reformer  Bernhard  Rothmann. 
Schwenckfeldt  promptly  attacked  it  because  of  its  emphasis  on  the 
external  rite.  Marbeck  answered  with  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the 
Sacraments  under  the  title  Defence  (Verantwartung).  In  the  mean- 
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time  an  attack  had  come  from  the  Lutheran  side.  Marbeck  parried 
with  the  Elucidation  of  the  Covenant  {Testamentserlduterung), 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  Anabaptist  view  of  the  Covenant,  challeng¬ 
ing  the  Lutheran  view  that  the  Old  and  New  Covenants  are 
essentially  the  same. 

Marbeck’s  axiom  is  “  The  Order  of  God,”®^  created  by  God,  by 
which  God  deals  with  man,  and  through  which  He  comes  to  man. 
Within  this  order  God  limits  His  power  so  that  it  is  possible  for  men 
to  come  into  living  relationship  with  Him.  The  greatest  limitation 
of  God  is  that  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  Marbeck  has  no  specific 
doctrines  of  man  and  God  as  such,  but  a  concept  of  a  God-man 
relationship,  outside  of  which  man  as  such  does  not  exist.  This  one 
all-inclusive  “  religious  order  ”  becomes  concrete  in  the  covenant 
idea  (84-85). 

The  first  condition  of  man  was  a  perfect  covenant  relationship 
with  God.  God  made  all  things  good;  sin  came  in  by  man’s  choice, 
that  is,  conscious  disobedience  (88-89).  Marbeck  accepts  the  notion 
of  original  sin,  but  only  alongside  of  an  original  grace,  and  the 
crucial  moment  of  this  twofold  heritage  is  not  physical  birth,  but 
the  point  at  which  each  man  becomes  accountable  (92). 

This  first  coverant,  which,  though  man  proved  unfaithful  stands 
because  of  God’s  faithfulness,  is  basic  to  all  the  other  covenants  as 
those  with  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  David.  These  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  covenants  tell  the  story  of  God’s  dealings  with  man  with 
increasing  clarity  (93),  but  are  all  included  under  the  Old  Covenant. 

Between  the  Old  and  New  Covenants  there  is  an  absolute  difference. 
Old  Testament  religion  was  external;  that  of  the  New  internal.  In 
the  former  both  temporal  and  spiritual  promises  were  given,  but 
only  the  temporal  promises  were  fulfilled.  The  difference  is  as  the 
difference  between  figure  and  reality,  promise  and  fulfilment,  death 
and  life;  it  is  a  difference  of  essence,  not  of  degree  (94-102). 

The  New  Covenant  is  a  new  beginning  and  the  suffering  and 
death  of  Jesus  is  the  point  of  division.  Salvation  is  wrought  at  that 
point  in  history,  both  for  the  New  Covenant  as  also  for  the  Old. 
The  coming  of  the  Spirit  marks  the  birth  of  the  visible  Gemeinde, 
and  the  working  of  the  Spirit  in  the  New  Covenant  is  of  a  different 
nature  than  that  in  the  Old  (107). 

The  Holy  Spirit  gathers  the  Gemeinde  by  the  space-time  means 
of  Scripture  and  preaching,  and  their  effectiveness  depends  on  the 
faith  of  the  hearer.  To  the  call  of  the  Spirit  must  be  added  the 
response  of  the  subject  called  (111).  In  baptism  the  call  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  human  confession  come  together  in  the  solemnizing 
of  the  Covenant.  Baptism  is,  therefore,  a  reciprocal  act;  man  con¬ 
fesses  sin  and  faith;  Christ  receives  him  into  the  Covenant  through 
the  Gemeinde.  Therefore  baptism  is  more  than  a  mere  sign  (113). 
It  is  a  witness  (Zeugnis)  that  testifies  that  the  believer  has  been 
received  into  the  Covenant.  It  is  a  witness  precisely  because  it  is 
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joined  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  two  must  not  be  separated 
(136).  Since  baptism  is  part  of  the  New  Covenant  it  must  be  of  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  that  Covenant  which  is  reality  as  opposed  to 
sign.  If  it  be  objected  that  such  a  space-time  thing  cannot  be 
spiritual  reality,  Marbeck  answers  that  within  His  order  God  uses 
these  very  means  to  express  Himself  (137-138). 

The  Gemeinde  is  a  company  of  believers,  all  of  whom  are  priests  ^ 
because  they  all  have  the  Spirit  (115).  It  is  the  faith  relationship 
between  Christ  and  the  believer,  and  the  love  relationship  between 
the  members.  The  highest  expression  of  this  is  the  Lord’s  Supper 
in  which  only  believers  take  part.  It  is  a  remembrance  of  what 
Christ  has  done  for  them  and  what  they  must  do.  It  is  the  witness 
of  the  members  to  each  other  of  their  oneness  in  Christ  and  there- 
•  fore  it  is  through  the  Lord’s  Supper  that  the  Gemeinde  is  kept  pure 
by  excluding  those  who  do  not  live  as  becomes  members  of  Christ 
(118-119). 


1  This  term  will  be  used  throughout  this  review,  for  the  Anabaptists  rarely 
used  the  word  Church  {Kirche),  and  yet  it  has  a  wider  meaning  than  con¬ 
gregation. 

2  See  Appendix. 

^  Numbers  in  brackets  are  page  numbers. 

3  “  Enthusiast  ”  is  the  translation  of  the  German  word  "Schwdrmer  ” 

which  Karl  Hall  uses  to  designate  Muntzer  and  Carlstadt.  | 

Reformationsgeschichte  (Frauenfeld,  1838),  Vol.  I,  p.  237.  ^ 

®S.  Bender,  Conrad  Grebel  (1950),  pp.  112-116.  ) 

^  Radical  is  used  here  to  distinguish  the  Purists  from  Zwingli,  and  without 


polemical  connotation. 

®  See  Appendix. 

®  Words  in  brackets  are  the  ab¬ 
breviations  used  in  footnotes. 

10  Truth,  p.  68;  Law,  p.  58. 

11  Confession,  p.  21. 

12  Ibid. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

11  Order,  p.  97. 

13  Retractation,  p.  107. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  106. 

12  Confession,  p.  21. 
is/fcid.,  p.  22. 

16  Law,  p.  60-61. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  61. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

23  Confession,  p.  22. 

21  Retractation,  p.  106. 

25  Ibid. 

26  Order,  p.  90. 

27  Ibid,  p.  96. 

28  Ibid.,  p.  94. 

29  Confession,  p.  24. 


30  Order,  p.  95. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

32  Law,  p.  54. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  58. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  54.  i 

35  Ibid.,  p.  58.  I 

36  Ibid.,  p.  53.  1 

37  Ibid.,  p.  54.  i 

38  Ibid.,  pp.  52,  58.  I 

39  Lot;«,  p.  81.  ' 

10  Confession,  p.  24.  i 

11  Einschreibung.  . 

12  Retractation,  p.  109.  | 

13  Confession,  p.  24.  . 

**  Retractation,  p.  110. 

15  Law,  p.  54. 

16  Retractation,  p.  109.  ( 

17  Love,  p.  78. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  80. 

19  Retractation,  p.  108. 

50  p.  66. 

51  Denck’s  influence  is  very  ap¬ 

parent  here. 
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APPENDIX 

The  following  is  a  list  of  English  works  related  to  this  review : 

E.  A.  Payne,  “The  Anabaptists,”  New  Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol. 
II,  The  Reformation,  1520-59,  pp.  119-133. 

H.  S.  Bender,  Conrad  Grebel,  The  Founder  of  the  Swiss  Brethren,  Scott- 
dale,  Penn. :  Herald  Press,  1950. 

F.  L.  Weis,  The  Life,  Teachings  and  Works  of  Johannes  Denck,  1495- 
1527,  Strasbourg,  1924. 

J.  J.  Kiwiet,  Hans  Denck,  unpub.  B.D.  thesis  Baptist  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary,  Ruschlikon-Ziirich,  1954.  Very  good. 

Spiritual  and  Anabaptist  Writers,  Library  of  Christian  Classics,  Vol.  XXV, 
ed.  Williams  and  Mergal,  S.C.M.  Press.  This  volume  includes  the  work  by 
Denck  omitted  above. 

F.  L.  Weis,  Ludwig  Hetzer,  Strasbourg.  Weis  to  be  used  with  caution 
because  he  writes  in  Unitarian  interests. 

Recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  Vision,  ed.  G.  F.  Herschberger,  Scottdale, 
Penn. :  Herald  Press,  1957.  A  series  of  essays  on  Anabaptist  history  and 
theology. 

W.  Klaassen. 
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Some  Samuel  Pearce  Documents  oi 

The  story  of  Samuel  Pearce  (1766-99),  of  Birmingham,  is  one  of  hi 
the  great  stories  connected  with  the  founding  of  the  Baptist  ■  tf 
Missionary  Society.  A  Plymouth  boy,  he  had  dreamed — six  years  |  le 
before  Carey’s  famous  sermon — of  accompanying  the  Hrst  convict  ,  Pi 
ship  to  Botany  Bay  and  then  crossing  to  New  Zealand  to  evangelise  '  tl 
the  Maoris.  As  the  young  minister  of  Cannon  Street  Church,  he  is 

eagerly  joined  those  in  the  Midlands  who  were  leading  their  congre-  ai 

gations  away  from  the  narrow  introverted  Calvinism  of  the  mid-  ,  di 
eighteenth  century.  Once  the  Missionary  Society  was  formed,  Pearce  Si 

became,  in  the  first  few  years,  its  most  ardent  and  effective  advocate.  '  ac 
He  longed  to  join  Carey  in  India,  but  the  committee  rejected  his  a 

pleas — largely,  it  would  seem,  because  they  felt  he  could  be  more  p 

useful  to  the  cause  in  this  country.  Pearce  was  sought  after  as  pastor  tl 

in  London  and  in  Dublin,  but  he  remained  faithful  to  Birmingham.  t\ 

Then,  when  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  stricken  with  con-  m 

sumption  and,  after  a  year  of  weariness  and  suffering,  passed  away  ir 

— to  the  lasting  grief  of  all  who  knew  him.  There  was  a  rare  quality 
about  him.  Fuller,  with  his  sledge-hammer  personality,  Ryland,  F 
learned  but  rather  stiff,  Sutcliff,  cautious  in  judgment,  Carey,  with  a 
his  vision  and  persistence — all  found  themselves  irresistibly  drawn  ,  b( 
towards  one  who  was  younger  than  any  of  them.  “  Seraphic,”  rt 
Ryland  called  him.  m 

Fuller’s  Memoirs  of  Pearce  appeared  in  1800.  The  book  was  a< 

widely  read  and  several  times  reprinted.  In  1831  it  was  somewhat  ,  ei 
enlarged  by  Pearce’s  son,  William  Hopkins  Pearce,  who  had  achieved  [ 
his  father’s  ambition  of  missionary  service  in  India.  Then,  more  f  ni 
than  eighty  years  later,  S.  Pearce  Carey,  who  had  Pearce  as  well  as  b( 
Carey  blood  in  his  veins,  re-told  the  story  of  this  great-grandfather  fr 
of  his,  as  a  kind  of  prologue  to  his  more  famous  and  substantial  |  iii 
study  of  Carey.  Samuel  Pearce  the  Baptist  Brainerd  went  through  [  tl 
three  editions.  It  is  a  glowing  book  and — with  the  correction  of  a 
few  minor  errors  regarding  early  B.M.S.  affairs,  which  the  author  j 
came  to  know  better  as  he  delved  deeper  into  the  sources — might 
well  be  reprinted.  | 

Recent  decades,  however,  have  brought  to  light  a  number  of  new 
letters  and  documents.  Some  years  before  his  death.  Dr.  Pearce  | 
Carey  (1862-1953)  entrusted  me  with  two  bundles  of  faded  and  i 
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rather  tattered  papers,  saying  that  I  must  one  day  look  through 
them  and  decide  whether  they  should  be  preserved.  This  I  have 
only  now  been  able  to  do.  To  the  present  article  I  append  a  list  of 
the  documents,  which  I  am  depositing  in  the  Angus  Library  of 
Regent’s  Park  College.  They  are  not  of  great  historical  importance, 
though  of  considerable  personal  interest.  Many  of  the  letters  from 
Samuel  Pearce  to  his  wife,  and  from  Sarah  Pearce  to  her  sister,  are 
of  so  intimate  a  character  that  to  read  them,  even  after  the  passage 
of  so  many  years,  makes  one  feel  an  intruder. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  documents  were  not  in  Dr.  Pearce  Carey’s 
hands  when  his  life  of  Samuel  Pearce  was  prepared.  I  think  it  likely 
that  it  was  from  these  papers  that  he  extracted  the  handful  of 
letters  which  he  printed  in  the  article  “  Love  Letters  of  Samuel 
Pearce  ”  {Baptist  Quarterly,  VIII,  April,  1936),  though  the  letters 
there  reproduced  are  not  now  in  these  bundles.  The  only  covering 
is  an  Eastbourne  envelope,  bearing  the  date  11  November,  1916, 
and  the  name  “  Harris.”  This  suggests  that  they  came  from  a 
descendant  of  the  Mrs.  Harris  of  Birmingham  who  was,  I  believe, 
Sarah  Pearce’s  sister,  Rebecca.  To  her  several  of  the  letters  are 
addressed,  including  ones  from  W.  H.  Pearce  and  Anna  Pearce,  who 
called  her  “  aunt.”  Presumably,  the  earlier  papers  came  into  her 
possession  on  the  death  of  Sarah  Pearce  in  1804.  Two  or  three  of 
the  letters  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Fuller,  but  probably  only 
two  or  three  of  them.  He  must  have  had  Pearce’s  important  state¬ 
ment  of  October  8th,  1794,  outlining  his  position  vis-a-vis  service 
in  India — either  this  actual  document  or  a  fair  copy  of  it. 

Pearce  Carey  states  (p.  161)  that  this  document  is  to  be  found  in 
Fuller’s  Memoirs.  This  is  not  quite  accurate.  Fuller  himself  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  had  omitted  Pearce’s  reply  to  the  objections  that  might 
be  urged  against  his  going  to  India.  This  is  in  many  ways  the  most 
revealing  and  moving  part  of  the  statement.  No  apology  is  now 
needed  for  reproducing  it.  Pearce  was  an  extremely  tender  husband, 
as  well  as  a  devoted  pastor.  These  paragraphs  cannot  have  come 
easily  to  his  pen. 

He  has  quoted  Melvill  Horne’s  remarks  that  in  order  to  justify  a 
man’s  undertaking  the  work  of  a  missionary  it  is  necessary  that  he 
be  qualified  for  it,  disposed  heartily  to  enter  upon  it,  and  be  free 
from  such  ties  as  exclude  such  an  engagement.'  Others,  Pearce  says, 
must  judge  the  first  requirement.  He  has  himself  no  doubt  about 
the  second.  He  then  continues : 

“  But  the  third  thing  requires  more  consideration  and  here  alone  I 
hesitate.  I  have  formed  three  connexions,  each  of  which  has  its  plea. 
1.  I  am  at  the  Head  of  a  little  Family.  My  wife  is  a  pious  woman. 
She  says,  could  she  see  it  her  duty,  she  hopes  she  should  not  object, 
but  she  scarce  doubts  of  its  being  my  duty  to  stay  at  home.  Now  1 
believe  she  speaks  the  honest  sentiments  of  her  heart,  but  then  I  do 

'  See  Melvill  Horne,  Letters  on  Missions. 
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also  think  that  she  is  insensibly  biassed  by  her  affection  for  her  friends 
in  Europe.  Were  some  of  these  in  the  grave  I  do  not  think  she  would 
have  any  powerful  objections  left  but  let  the  reason  of  her  reluctance 
to  go  be  what  it  may,  I  seriously  enquire  whether  her  thoughts  are  to 
be  my  guide?  If  in  this  part  of  ministerial  conduct,  then  why  not  in 
all?  Where  would  such  arguing  lead  but  to  the  subjection  of  every 
married  Preacher  to  female  caprice — and  thus  a  man  of  God  must 
relinquish  all  his  own  views,  however  just,  and  designs,  however  good, 
unless  like  Mahomet  he  can  first  make  a  convert  of  his  cadigha. 

Mr.  Horne  thinks  it  unlawful  to  divorce  oneself  by  leaving  a  wife 
behind.  I  respect  that  excellent  man’s  tenderness  for  the  softer  sex,  but 
I  cannot  reconcile  his  idea  with  our  Lord’s  remark  {Luke  xiv.  26)  or 
his  promise  {Matt.  xix.  29,  Luke  xviii.  29) — If  (saith  Christ)  a  man 
forsake  not  wife,  &c.  he  cannot  be  my  disciple — and  if  any  man  hath 
left  wife  &c.  for  the  gospels’  sake,  he  shall  receive  more  in  time  and 
life  everlasting. 

It  is  certain  that  if  leaving  a  wife  for  Christ’s  sake  be  a  divorce,  it  is 
not  only  justified  by  the  laws  of  Christianity,  but  in  certain  cases  is 
essential  to  true  discipleship,  and  what  case  can  be  more  plain  than 
that  in  point.  If  anything  will  justify  divorce  of  this  kind  surely  it 
must  be  the  case  of  a  man  who  cannot  prevail  on  hb  wife  to  follow 
him  when  he  is  going  on  an  errand  of  mercy  to  his  fellow  men !  And 
in  case  she  refuses  to  go,  the  guilt  must  be  at  her  door  for  the  woman 
is  not  the  head  of  the  man,  but  the  man  of  the  woman. 

Should  it  therefore  appear  clear  to  me  in  other  respects,  this  I  hope 
would  (as  I  am  sure  it  ought)  not  prevent  my  entering  on  the  work, 
for  though  I  believe  few  connexions  have  been  marked  with  such  un¬ 
interrupted  mutual  satisfaction  as  ours,  yet  I  dare  not  call  myself  a 
disciple  of  Christ  if  I  could  not  burst  every  earthly  attachment  for 
His  sake.  But  such  a  trial  I  have  not  in  prospect.  My  wife  says  she 
will  accompany  me  if  I  go,  though  reluctantly,  and  at  times  she  has 
owned  she  herself  feels  as  though  she  could  be  willing  to  take  a  part 
in  the  work,  particularly  on  last  Lord’s  day  afternoon  whilst  I  was 
preaching  about  “living  wholly  unto  Christ’’  from  Phil.  i.  21,  and 
I  have  such  confidence  sometimes  in  prayer  that  the  Lord  will  incline 
her  heart  as  quite  encourages  me  to  hope  that  she  will  in  a  short  time 
have  no  objection  left. 

As  to  a  family  of  children,  that  I  think  advantageous.  It  will  make  f 
a  man  feel  himself  at  home,  the  natives  will  treat  him  less  like  an 
alien,  and  his  children  may  prove  very  serviceable  to  him  when  he 
grows  old,  as  Paul  Egede  assisted  his  father  in  Greenland.  2.  It  has 
pleased  God  to  make  me  useful  in  obtaining  pecuniary  support  for  the 
missionaries  already  there.  Should  I  desert  this  post?  I  think,  first,  | 
that  the  mission  is  now  become  so  popular  as  to  need  very  little  of  I 
my  help,  and  secondly,  if  it  did  need  human  help,  he  that  inclined  I 
my  heart  to  make  application  for  money  and  gave  me  favour  in  the  I 
eyes  of  so  many  persons  can  easily  raise  up  a  more  active  and  accessible 
and  successful  person  than  I  am,  for  hath  he  brought  to  the  birth  and 
will  he  not  give  strength  to  bring  forth?  3.  My  chief  difficulty  lies 
with  ray  church  in  Birmingham.  Here  it  is  urged  : 
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1.  You  have  been  very  useful  in  England.  Why  should  you  risk  a 
certainty  for  an  uncertainty?  I  reply: 

1.  My  future  usefulness  here  is  as  great  an  uncertainty  as  it  is 
abroad. 

2-  I  ask.  Is  uselessness  at  home  a  necessary  qualification  for  use¬ 
fulness  abroad?  Mr.  Horne,  I  think  judiciously,  observes  h 
“  That  from  what  a  man  has  done  in  the  ministry  in  England 
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he  may  form  some  guess  of  what  he  is  likely  to  do  abroad.” 
If  so,  the  argument  returns  on  the  objector  and  the  more  useful 
the  man  is  in  bringing  souls  to  God  in  England,  the  greater  his 
encouragement  to  make  an  effort  for  the  spread  of  truth  and 
holiness  in  a  foreign  clime. 

2.  It  is  objected  The  Church  has  no  one  to  look  to  when  you  are 

gone.  It  will  certainly  fall  to  pieces.  I  answer : 

1.  There’s  ground  for  encouragement  from  a  recent  fact.  What 
prospect  had  the  church  at  Leicester  when  brother  Carey  left 
it?  They  knew  of  no  minbter  at  liberty,  yet  they  cheerfully 
acquiesced  when  God  inclined  his  heart  to  visit  Bengal,  and  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  has  abundantly  smiled  upon  them 
since  in  giving  them  a  suitable  minister  and  making  consider¬ 
able  additions  to  their  number. 

I  reply: 

2.  That  were  even  the  congregation  to  be  dispersed,  I  do  not 
think  the  cause  should  be  given  up  abroad,  because  the  Gospel 
is  preached  in  so  many  places  at  Birmingham  that  all  who 
are  disposed  have  opportunity  to  hear  it,  while  in  Hindostan 
millions  are  perishing  for  want  of  having  an  opportunity  of 
learning  the  Word  of  Life,  so  that  the  prospect  of  doing  good 
abroad  is  greater  than  of  occasioning  evil  at  home  supposing 
even  the  worst  to  take  place.  And  indeed  every  objection 
which  can  be  urged  against  my  removal  from  Birmingham 
might  have  been  with  equal  force  against  Paul’s  leaving 
Antioch  and  Ephesus,  yet  he  forbade  their  remonstrances  and 
chode  their  unbelief  and  reluctance  to  part  with  him,  saying, 
Why  mean  ye  to  weep  and  break  my  heart?  I  am  willing  not 
only  to  be  bound  but  to  die  for  the  Lord  Jesus.” 

The  completion  of  this  document  is  the  most  important  find 
among  these  papers,  but  a  few  quotations  may  be  given  from  some 
of  the  letters.  Apart  from  two  brief  notes  to  Samuel  Pearce  from 
his  half-sister,  Anna  Maria,  the  earliest  of  these  letters  was  written 
from  Alcester  the  week  of  his  marriage  to  Sarah,  who  was  daughter 
of  Joshua  Hopkins,  a  grocer,  and  grand-daughter  of  Dr.  John  Ash, 
of  Pershore,  a  well-known  Baptist  minister  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

“  Wednesday,”  writes  E.  Hopkins  (her  stepmother?)  to  Sarah’s  sister, 
Rebecca,  then  at  Bridgnorth,  “  we  attended  your  dear  sister  and  Mr. 
P.  to  the  altar  of  Hymen  and  completed  their  present  felicity.  .  .  . 
We  met  before  eight,  Mr.  Rooker  attended  in  due  time,  and  after 
drinking  a  cup  of  chocolate  proceeded  to  church  as  little  noticed  as 
could  be  wished.  The  important  ceremony  ended,  we  returned  to 
breakfast  and  about  half  past  10  set  out  for  Mosely.  Your  detur 
Father  and  myself,  truly  happy  in  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  future 
felicity  of  the  young  people,  went  to  the  Portway  and,  after  partaking 
of  cake  and  negus,  with  our  best  wishes  took  our  leave  and  returned 
to  dinner.  Your  brother  and  cousin  Joshua  accompanied  them  to 
Mosely,  where  our  common  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harwood  received 
them  with  every  mark  of  affectionate  friendship,  and  about  4  o’clock 
attended  them  to  their  destined  habitation  in  Paul’s  Yard.” 

John  Harwood  was  a  generous  Gannon  Street  deacon,  whose 
house  in  Mosely,  then  a  village,  was  frequently  used  for  services. 
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Four  months  later,  in  July,  1791,  the  same  correspondent  had  sad 
news  to  send  about  the  affairs  of  the  Harwoods.  They  had  suffered  ' 
in  the  mob  violence  in  Birmingham  and  neighbourhood,  now  usually  1 
known  as  the  “  Priestly  Riots,”  from  the  name  of  the  most  notable 
victim.  Samuel  and  Sarah  Pearce  were  then  on  a  visit  to  Plymouth. 
Their  house  and  possessions  had  also  been  in  danger.  E.  Hopkins 
writes  to  them ; 

“  We  did  not  hear  till  the  alarm  was  nearly  over  that  your  house  had 
been  in  the  least  danger,  so  that  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  devise 
means  for  the  security  of  your  property,  but  we  have  been  informed 
that  Mr.  Porter  and  some  other  friends  were  so  kind  as  to  take  every 
necessary  precaution  to  remove  what  was  thought  proper  of  your 
furniture  and  interfered  to  preserve  the  house  from  the  cruel  depreda¬ 
tions  which  threatened  its  destruction.  You  may  now  make  yourselves 
quite  easy  respecting  it  as  the  tumult  is  appeased  and  every  exertion 
made  for  the  future  peace  and  security  of  the  town  and  its  environs. 

.  .  .  Our  dear  friend  Mr.  Harwood  has  suffered  much.  .  .  .  They  were 
obliged  to  quit  their  habitation  and  leave  it  to  the  merciless  rage  of  an 
incensed  and  cruel  mob  who  endeavoured  to  make  the  desolation  more 
terrible,  but  by  the  exertions  of  the  servants  they  were  prevented 
from  destroying  the  barn,  stable  and  ricks  of  hay  to  which  they  set 
fire  several  times.  ...  It  is  almost  impossible  for  imagination  to  picture 
a  scene  so  awful  and  distressing  as  that  in  which  our  good  friends 
were  involved  last  Sabbath  day  instead  of  going  as  usual  to  the 
sanctuary  of  God  to  worship  Him.  .  .  .  They  were  witness  to  the 
destruction  of  their  house  and  property  by  the  devouring  flames.  They 
left  it  on  Saturday  and  went  to  Miss  Turner’s,  but  were  alarmed  very 
early  on  Sunday  morning  when  they  removed  all  the  furniture  they 
could,  but  I  fear  they  will  find  much  of  it  wanting.  .  .  .  Our  good 
friends  with  the  three  little  girls  set  out  for  Bridgnorth  after  sending 
the  two  little  boys  to  the  school  they  intended  them  to  go  to  after  the 
holidays.  .  .  .  We  were  alarmed  Sabbath  day  evening  with  various 
reports  of  their  coming  hither  and  threatening  to  burn  the  Presbyterian 
meeting-house  and  Mr.  Cheston’s,  but  happily  their  designs  (if  they 
had  such)  were  prevented.” 

There  is  also  special  interest  in  the  group  of  letters  covering 
Pearce’s  lengthy  visit  to  London  in  the  late  summer  of  1795.  He 
wais  primarily  concerned  with  getting  Grigg  and  Rodway  off  to 
Sierra  Leone,  but  was  also  able  to  attend  some  of  the  gatherings 
which  marked  the  founding  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

“  I  preached  yesterday  morning  in  a  Methodist  chapel,”  Pearce  writes 
to  his  wife  on  September  28th,  1795;  “in  the  afternoon  to  a  mixt 
communion  church  and  in  the  evening  for  Dan  Taylor,  the  champion 
of  the  General  Baptists.  I  rejoice  to  find  and  feel  that  Christians  of  ( 
different  names  agree  in  the  essentials  of  our  blessed  Religion  ...  a  | 
Religion  whose  Author  and  whose  spirit  is  love.  There  have  been  six  | 
sermons  preached  in  town  at  the  institution  of  the  Independent 
Mission  Society.  I  attended  on  three.  The  rest  though  I  longed 
to  hear  I  could  not  through  the  affairs  of  the  mission  enjoy.  It  was 
a  most  glorious  time.  Between  2  and  300  ministers  of  various  denom¬ 
inations  were  present.  At  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  Bogue,  of  Gosport, 
looked  round  the  place  and  said :  ‘  We  are  come  to  the  Funeral  of 
Bigotry.  I  pray  God  it  may  be  buried  deep  and  never  rbe  any  more.' 

You,  my  love,  will  join  me  in  a  hearty  Amen  to  so  evangelical  a  wish.” 
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On  a  visit  to  London  two  years  later,  Pearce  visited  William  Winter- 
botham,  the  Plymouth  minister,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  New¬ 
gate  for  a  sermon  wishing  success  to  the  French  Revolution.  The 
1796  letters  from  Dublin  throw  useful  light  on  the  Baptist  situation 
there. 

The  letters  of  1799  make  sad  reading.  They  are  the  record  of  the 
dying  man’s  progress  from  Birmingham  via  Bristol  to  Plymouth,  to 
and  from  the  village  of  Tamer  ton,  where  he  had  spent  much  of  his 
boyhood,  then  back  to  Birmingham.  These  faded  papers  fill  in  and 
correct  the  details  of  those  months  of  alternating  hopes  and  fears, 
of  which  Fuller  and  Pearce  Carey  provide  the  outline.  On  one 
corner  of  his  first  letter  from  Bristol,  Pearce  wrote  : 

“  I  borrowed  a  shilling  of  Mr.  Showell  last  Lord’s  day  to  give  to  a 
poor  woman.  Don’t  forget  to  pay  him  again.” 

The  Harwoods  accompanied  the  sick  man  to  Plymouth.  Sarah 
Pearce,  with  the  children — Louisa,  William,  Anna,  Howard  and 
baby  Samuel — went  to  her  relations  in  Alcester,  but  the  letter  of 
May  17th  is  endorsed  in  her  hand :  “The  last  I  received.  Having 
not  patience  any  longer,  I  set  off  for  Plymouth.”  The  children 
were  left  with  various  friends  in  Birmingham,  but  after  a  few  days 
— smallpox  being  prevalent — Rebecca  Hopkins  carried  the  baby 
back  to  Alcester.  Sarah  Pearce  was  a  brave  as  well  as  a  devoted 
woman,  but  her  anxieties  cannot  have  been  much  eased  when,  after 
the  return  of  her  husband  and  herself  through  Bristol,  Dr.  Ryland 
wrote  that  it  was  the  will  of  Christ 

“  that  those  whom  the  Father  hath  given  Him  should  be  with  Him 
where  He  is  to  behold  His  glory,  and  we  must  not  complain  if  He  will 
confer  that  blessedness  on  you  sooner  than  we  expected.” 

To  add  to  Sarah  Pearce’s  troubles,  Anna  developed  whooping-cough 
and  it  was  necessary  to  leave  her  loved  baby  Samuel  with  his 
aunt  in  Alcester. 

A  long  consolatory  letter  to  Mrs.  Pearce  from  John  Newton  shows 
how  widely  the  young  Birmingham  preacher  was  mourned.  Letters 
from  his  father,  William  Pearce,  the  Plymouth  goldsmith,  show 
what  had  to  be  done  in  those  days  when  there  was  no  central  de¬ 
nominational  or  national  provision  for  widows  and  orphans.  The 
Canon  Street  church  paid  Sarah  Pearce  her  husband’s  salary  for 
one  year  after  his  death.  William  Pearce  wrote  to  his  daughter-in- 
law  : 

“  We  are  much  obliged  to  him  (William  Winterbotham)  and  dear  Mr. 
Gibbs  for  their  kind  exertions  on  your  behalf,  who  have  been  among 
friends  as  well  out  of  the  church  as  in  it  and  have  with  what  they 
generously  do  themselves  prombed  subscriptions  for  upwards  of  £60 
— and  I  am  told  (for  I  do  not  know  it  for  certain)  that  Mr.  Birt  will 
remit  it,  if  he  has  not  done  it  already,  near  if  not  full  £100.  If  other 
churches  who  have  had  a  greater  share  of  your  dear  deceased  hus¬ 
band’s  labours  will  equally  exert  themselves,  I  flatter  myself  his  dear 
widow  and  children  will  be  comfortably  provided  for.” 
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But  within  a  few  months  the  baby  Samuel  died  and  Sarah  Pearce 
survived  her  husband  less  than  five  years.  The  eldest  child,  Louisa, 
died  when  she  was  nineteen.  William  Hopkins  Pearce  (1794-1840), 
after  a  boyhood  spent  in  Collingham  and  an  apprenticeship  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  went  to  India  as  a  printer,  but  was  only  forty-six 
years  old  when  he  succumbed  to  cholera.  Anna,  who  went  to  India 
as  a  teacher  and  there  married  Jonathan  Carey  (1794-1874),  died 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five.  These  were  the  kind  of  dark  shadows 
that  rested  over  many  families  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  by 
way  of  Anna  something  of  the  ardour  and  devotion  of  her  father 
passed  over  to  her  own  child,  Jonathan  Pearce  Carey  (1827-91),  and 
thence  to  his  far  more  numerous  progeny. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Samuel  Pearce 
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In  the  Study 

Even  in  these  days  of  clerical  self-questioning,  the  privilege  and 
burden  of  the  prophetic  function  of  the  Ministry  remains.  We 
are  ordained  that  we  may  proclaim  with  power  and  authority  the 
living  Word  of  God.  Preaching  remains  central.  Sermon  prepara¬ 
tion  continues  to  bulk  large.  Any  and  every  aid  is  to  be  welcomed. 

Freechurchmen,  tending  to  regard  this  field  as  their  own  peculiar 
preserve,  may  learn  anew  that  “  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth  ” 
through  the  recognition  that  the  two  most  powerful  recent  voices 
come  from  the  Anglican  tradition.^  Both  have  much  to  teach  us. 
The  basic  distinction  between  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  the 
one  is  addressed  to  the  Anglican  tradition,  the  other  stems  from  it. 

The  biggest  service  that  any  work  on  preaching  can  perform  is  to 
prompt  the  fundamental  questions.  Oior  deepest  need  is  not  im¬ 
proved  technique  but  profounder  theology  and  a  more  adequate 
understanding  of  our  task.  The  sermon  is  and  must  be  rooted  in 
Scripture;  and  our  apprehension  of  Scripture  is  changing.  To 
preach  from  the  basis  of  a  storehouse  of  revealed  truths  and  ideas 
is  one  thing.  To  preach  from  the  foundation  of  the  prophetic  and 
apostolic  witness  to  the  saving  acts  of  God,  christologically  deter¬ 
mined,  is — or  should  be — quite  another.  But  how  far  has  theory 
been  allowed  to  govern  practice?  As  with  the  message,  so  with 
the  agency  of  its  proclamation  and  the  situation  to  which  it  is 
addressed.  In  what  sense  is  the  word  of  the  preacher  the  Word  of 
God,  and  what  will  this  mean  for  his  self-understanding?  What  is 
the  nature  of  modern  man,  and  what  the  vital  characteristics 
of  the  twentieth-century  scene?  These  are  the  important  questions. 
It  is  here  that  our  hesitations  lie.  It  is  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
problems  and  have  begun  to  grapple  with  them  that  should  com¬ 
mand  our  attention. 

Ronald  Ward,  it  is  true,  writes  within  the  framework  of  the 
Anglican  tradition.  But  if  his  work  is  a  summons  to  the  vicar  and 
the  parson  to  exercise  fully  and  effectively  the  prophetic  ministry 
committed  to  them  at  their  episcopal  ordination,  it  is  yet  fully  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  Free  Church  minister.  Indeed,  the  earlier  Baptist  back¬ 
ground  of  the  author  makes  it  more  likely  that  he  will  strike  his 

^  Royal  Sacrament,  by  R.  A.  Ward.  (Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  12s.  6d.), 
1958-  The  Ministry  of  the  Word,  by  R.  E.  C.  Browne.  (S.C.M.  Press, 
8s.  6d.),  1958. 
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most  powerful  spark  from  his  erstwhile  brethren.  He  writes  pun- 
gently  and  engagingly.  But  his  presuppositions  need  to  be  subjected 
to  careful  and  reasoned  scrutiny.  In  several  ways  this  is  not  a  good 
book.  Of  recent  years  we  have  suffered  increasingly  from  the 
American  system  of  grouping  footnotes  together  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  Now  we  are  asked  to  cope  with  the  equally  distracting 
practice  of  references  bracketed  within  the  body  of  the  text. 
In  many  cases  this  might  merit  only  mild  protest.  But  it  becomes 
unbearable  in  a  work  in  which  the  early  chapters  in  particular  are 
grossly  overladen  with  references  and  quotations.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  what  is  the  real  purpose  of  this  excessive  documentation. 
Statements  that  are  merely  peripheral  to  the  argument  bring  no 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Ward  unless  he  can  point  at  once  to  scholarly 
.works  which  approve  them.  The  reader  having  access  to  this 
mound  of  reference  books  will  know  where  to  go  already.  His  less 
fortunate  brethren  will  probably  be  prepared  to  make  do  with  the 
concluding  two-hundred  book  bibliography  ! 

But  it  would  be  a  pity  if  irritation  and  annoyance  were  to  blind 
the  reader  to  the  real  merits  and  the  profounder  inadequacies  of 
this  challenging  and  impressive  vTi  de  coeur.  No  preacher  can 
study  the  chapter  on  the  use  of  the  Greek  Testament  without  be¬ 
coming  aware  of  a  fabulous  mine  of  unsuspected  treasure.  No  priest 
can  read  the  pages  relative  to  the  Preacher  and  the  Fellowship 
without  gaining  new  understanding  of  the  crucial  place  of  the 
sermon  within  liturgical  worship.  No  pastor  can  pass  by  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  Preacher  and  his  Daily  Life  without  gaining  a  new 
sense  of  the  contemporaneous  application  and  illustration  of  the 
living  Word  of  God. 

Yet  the  caveats  remain.  We  are  offered  treatments  of  Synoptic 
Parallels  and  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  They  illumine.  They 
abound  in  provocative  material.  But  they  do  not  wholly  satisfy.  We 
never  quite  leave  behind  the  moral  truism,  the  religious  principle, 
and  the  brooding  aura  of  the  three-point  sermon  with  all  of  the 
static  view  of  Scripture  that  it  enshrines.  The  curiously  eclectic  use 
of  Gospel  material — via  Huck’s  synopsis — would  command  more 
wholehearted  consent  if  it  were  more  obviously  controlled  by  clear 
and  evident  hermeneutic  principles.  Even  the  conservative  is  driven 
to  sigh  for  a  salutary  injection  of  the  canons  of  form  criticism. 

I  suspect  that  what  is  really  wanting  is  a  chapter  entitled  :  The 
Great  Lacuna.  Mr.  Ward  largely  ignores  the  Old  Testament.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  a  fatal  omission.  For  to  confront  the  Old  Testament  in 
preaching  is  to  be  forced  to  measure  up  to  most  of  the  great  under¬ 
lying  problems.  It  forces  us  to  relentless  application  and  explication 
of  our  new  understanding  of  Scripture.  It  compels  us  to  take 
seriously  the  dynamic  unity  of  the  biblical  record.  Mr,  Ward  takes 
us  half  the  way.  His  chapter  on  Preaching  Epistles  from  Gospels  is 
far  and  away  his  most  important  contribution.  Thus  to  think  the 
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Epistles  into  the  Gospels,  the  Gospels  into  the  Epistles,  is  to  advance 
triumphantly.  It  is  the  wider  range  that  is  needed — the  thinking 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  New,  the  New  into  the  Old. 

R.  E.  G.  Browne  does  not  directly  help  us  at  that  point.  But  he 
does  speak  to  our  condition.  He  probes  the  fundamental  questions 
of  which  I  earlier  spoke,  and  goes  far  towards  providing  the  ade¬ 
quate  and  satisfying  answers.  We  might  fairly  say  that  he  offers  an 
Essay  in  Communication — so  long  as  this  is  not  taken  to  imply  a 
superficial  discussion  of  techniques.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  Gospel 
preached  and  the  nature  of  the  World  addressed  that  between  them 
determine  modes  and  methods.  So  it  is  that  his  conclusions  always 
stem  directly  from  foundations  firmly  laid.  The  working  minister 
may  find  Mr.  Browne  baffling  and  elusive,  may  turn  with  relief  to 
Mr.  Ward  and  his  reservoir  of  sermon  material.  But  I  suspect  that 
The  Ministry  of  the  Word  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  great  books 
on  preaching  of  our  generation. 

Of  one  thing  at  least  all  competent  works  on  preaching  leave  us 
in  no  doubt,  that  the  tools  of  our  trade  are  legion.  From  biblical 
studies,  church  history,  theology,  philosophy,  psychology,  and  many 
other  disciplines,  we  derive  our  equipment.  It  is  a  matter  for  pro¬ 
found  thanksgiving  that  the  best  work  in  these  fields,  whether 
British,  American,  or  Continental,  is  increasingly  becoming  available 
— though  at  a  price ! 

Certainly,  no  one  who  understands  the  Faith  in  terms  of  historical 
revelation  can  be  indifferent  to  advances  in  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  Old  Testament  history.  Martin  Noth’s  Geschichte 
Israels  has,  in  this  area,  long  ranked  as  a  classic,  and  is  now  avail¬ 
able  to  us  in  competent  translation.^  Easily  and  skilfully  we  are 
conducted  through  the  tangled  story  of  Israel,  from  the  Palestinian 
settlement  to  the  Bar  Gochba  revolt.  The  result  is  a  clear,  connected 
and  convincing  narrative. 

Nevertheless,  the  careful  reader  will  be  alert  to  some  large  assump¬ 
tions  in  the  earlier  pages.  Sacred  Anglo-Saxon  landmarks  have 
vanished  almost  without  trace !  There  has  been  at  work  a  deep- 
rooted  scepticism  about  Mosaic  traditions  and  the  confirmatory 
evidence  of  archaeological  discovery;  history  begins  with  the  Settle¬ 
ment;  the  amphictyonyic  confederation  emerges  only  on  Palestinian 
soil.  This  is  the  work  of  an  exponent  of  Tradition-History,  relying 
heavily  on  form-critical  tools.  His  precursors  are  Alt  on  the  one 
hand  and  Gunkel  on  the  other.  So  it  is  that  while  the  story  of 
political  development  can  be  confidently  told,  the  assertion  of  the 
informing  Faith  that  made  the  dry  bones  live  is  lacking.  Here  is  an 
influential  challenge  to  the  widespread  British  reliance  on  early 
biblical  traditions.  It  may  be  refuted,  but  it  must  be  met. 

Whatever  our  estimate  of  the  historicity  of  the  biblical  narrative. 


2  The  History  of  Israel,  by  M.  Noth.  (A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.,  42s.),  1958. 
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we  are  at  one  in  our  increasing  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
Old  Testament  theology.  For  long  enough  we  have  suffered  from 
the  lack  of  any  standard  and  reliable  work  in  this  country;  and  we 
still  look  in  vain  for  N.  W.  Porteous’  half-promised  contribution. 

The  reader  of  German  had  no  problem.  He  could  always  refer  to 
one  or  other  of  the  sacred  trio,  Eichrodt,  Koehler,  and  Procksch. 

But  comparatively  few  are  fortunate  enough  to  surmount  the  I 
language  barrier;  and  even  the  appearance  in  1955  of  Jacob’s 
Theologie  de  I’Ancien  Testament  obviously  failed  to  meet  this  prob- 
let  completely.  Now,  however,  the  industry  of  the  translator  is 
harvesting  a  rich  yield.  The  work  of  Eichrodt  is  under  translation. 

The  studies  of  Koehler,  Vriezen,  and  Jacob  have  already  appeared.®  ' 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Koehler’s  work  is  neither  a  good  book 
•nor  a  reliable  guide.  Of  all  the  standard  Old  Testament  theologies, 
this  is  the  one  that  least  deserved  translation.  It  has  a  wooden, 
static  quality  that  recalls  the  lecture  hall  at  its  worst.  Despite  its 
claim  to  recent  revision,  it  clearly  remains  a  product  of  the  1930s, 
in  presentation  and  methodology  looking  to  the  past  rather  than  i 
to  the  future.  Koehler  finds  the  sovereignty  of  God  to  be  the 
inclusive  theme  of  Old  Testament  theology,  and  follows  Sellin  in  j 

grouping  his  material  under  the  three  titles  of  God,  Man,  Judgment  1 

and  Salvation.  Here,  in  handy  reference,  is  a  mass  of  scholarly  ’ 
information.  But  today  we  are  very  conscious  of  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  importation  of  presuppositions  alien  to  Scripture  itself; 
and  at  this  point  the  author  is  open  to  damaging  criticism.  j 

Vriezen,  for  his  part,  is  fully  aware  of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  writing  of  any  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  prefaces  the 
main  body  of  his  work  with  a  lengthy  and  valuable  discussion  of  all 
the  relevant  issues  that  must  be  faced;  and  if  his  examination  of  ^ 
Torah,  Nebiim  and  Kethubim  is  disappointingly  jejune,  the  section  1 
on  exegesis  is  magnificently  successful.  He  seeks  to  clarify  and  ' 
maintain  the  distinction  between  Old  Testament  theology  and  the  ^ 
religious  ideas  of  Israel,  to  allow  the  place  of  the  Old  Testament  as  , 
part  of  the  larger  Christian  Scripture  to  govern  constantly  the 
presentation  and  selection  of  material.  The  criterion  of  relevance 
is  revelational,  that  is  to  say,  in  general  Yahwistic;  and  the  central 
concern  is  with  the  prophetic  testimony,  precisely  because  the  Old 
Testament  finally  emerges  and  survives  under  the  impact  of  the  ] 
prophetic  criticisms  evoked  by  the  great  events  of  Israel’s  history. 

The  heart  of  Scripture  is  the  eschatological  perspective;  the  leitmotif 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  prospect  of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  the  ^ 
underlying  idea  of  biblical  testimony  is  the  fact  of  communion 
between  the  Holy  God  and  created,  sinful  man.  | 

^  Old  Testament  Theology,  by  L.  Koehler.  (Lutterworth  Press,  35s.),  1957. 

An  Outline  of  Old  Testament  Theology,  by  T.  C.  Vriezen.  (Basil  Blackwell, 
42s.),  1958.  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  E.  Jacob.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  Ltd.,  30s.),  1958. 
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All  this  is  illuminating,  profound,  and  methodologically  impres¬ 
sive.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  reach  is  so  vast  that  the  grasp  fails, 
because  the  promise  is  so  great  that  the  fulfilment  disappoints.  The 
theology  is  worked  out  with  suitable  classification  :  God,  man,  the 
relationship  between  God  and  man,  the  intercomse  between  man 
and  man,  God,  man  and  the  world  in  the  present  and  the  future. 
But  the  treatment  is  discursive,  and  we  tend  to  lose  our  way.  Is  it 
too  readily  assumed  that  we  know  what  is  revelation  and  what  is 
primitive  survival?  If  the  Gospel  fulfilment  must  in  some  sense 
govern  our  understanding  and  explication  of  the  Old  Testament 
promise,  can  we  too  easily  forget  the  necessity  for  a  two-way  traffic? 
The  questions  remain.  Nevertheless,  those  who  can  endure  to  the 
end  will  find  here  much  of  abiding  worth. 

Edmond  Jacob  attempts  less  than  Vriezen,  but  always  remains 
within  his  competence.  He  would  probably  not  claim  to  have 
provided  the  definitive  answer  to  the  baffling  problem  of  how  the 
Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  should  rightly  be  written.  He  has, 
however,  laid  himself  fully  open  to  the  impact  of  contemporary  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  he  is  acutely  aware  that  the  history  of  Israel  itself  is  “  a 
part  of  the  theology,  that  is  to  say  a  word  and  a  revelation  of  God.” 
In  the  light  of  a  careful  initial  consideration  of  methodology,  he 
delimits  his  theme,  and  finds  that  his  ruling  concern  must  be  with 
the  presence  and  the  action  of  God.  He  treats  first  of  the  character¬ 
istic  Aspects  of  God,  continues  with  an  examination  of  the  Action 
of  God  (including  creation,  anthropology,  and  the  cult),  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  somewhat  brief  discussion  of  sin,  death,  redemption 
and  eschatology.  Invaluable  bibliographies  are  grouped  in  a  more 
satisfying  form  than  in  the  French  edition.  The  whole  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  volume,  which  is  a  joy  to  handle  and  read.  We  may  hope  that 
a  British  scholar  will  match  it.  Meanwhile,  it  remains  an  outstand¬ 
ing  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  most  handy  and  reli¬ 
able  work  available  to  us  in  this  field. 

It  is  increasingly  being  realized  that  Old  Testament  theology 
cannot  be  adequately  expounded  without  attention  to  New  Testa¬ 
ment  fulfilment.  A  competent  study  of  New  Testament  theology 
is  thus  doubly  welcome  at  this  juncture;  and  Alan  Richardson  has 
provided  us  with  a  work  of  singular  sanity.*  He  has  his  own  prob¬ 
lems  of  methodology  to  face,  and  those  familiar  with  his  earlier 
work  on  Christian  Apologetics  will  not  be  surprised  at  his  conclu¬ 
sions.  He  is  no  foe  of  the  scientific  method.  From  the  standpoint 
of  apostolic  faith  he  frames  his  hypothesis,  tests  it  out  against  the 
variety  of  evidence,  and  claims  for  it  validity,  coherence,  and  the 
measure  of  proof  available  in  such  a  field.  The  writing  of  New 
Testament  theology  must  begin  with  presuppositions,  with  principles 

*An  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  by  A.  Richard¬ 
son.  (S.C.M.  Press,  Ltd.,  30s.),  1958. 
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of  interpretation.  Better  to  have  them  in  the  open  than  to  leave  i 
them  concealed,  unrecognized,  and  therefore  undefended.  For  his 
part,  Richardson  takes  his  stand  with  Augustine.  Nisi  credideritis, 
non  intelligetis ! 

The  treatment  offered  is  thematic — even,  to  some  extent,  credal. 

The  person,  life,  and  work  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church, 
Ministry  and  Sacraments,  are  among  die  subjects  carefully  examined.  ^ 
Again  and  again,  the  creative  factor  is  found  to  be  the  mind  of  the 
Lord  working  upon  Old  Testament  Scripture  and  its  rabbinic 
interpretations.  The  debt  to  the  Jew  is  crucial :  the  debt  to  the 
Greek  is  practically  non-existent.  The  perspective  of  inaugurated 
eschatology  runs  through  the  whole  like  a  silver  thread,  and  is 
applied  with  a  delicacy  of  understanding  that  is  rare  and  beyond 
praise. 

And  yet,  at  the  end,  we  are  left  with  certain  hesitations.  Perhaps  ^ 
the  weakness  of  this  book  is  that  it  has  so  few  loose  ends.  In  its  way 
it  is  a  work  of  art.  But  the  symmetry  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  awkward  configurations  which  also  demand  their  place.  Does 
the  content  of  the  New  Testament  theology  really  conform  so  exactly 
to  pattern?  May  affirmations  really  be  made  in  the  unqualified  j 
manner  and  the  black  and  white  fashion  that  Richardson  favours?  i 
Certainly  he  is  entitled  to  his  conclusions;  and  the  New  Testament  ^ 
scholar  will  supply  the  question  marks  for  himself.  But  will  the 
average  ministerial  reader?  We  miss  the  adequacy  of  footnote  refer¬ 
ence  and  explanation  which  would  initiate  us  into  the  travail  of 
mind  through  which  the  author  must  surely  have  passed  before  this 
study  came  to  birth.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  bibliography  to  match 
the  admirable  indexes.  This  is  an  “  Introduction  ”  of  outstanding 
merit.  The  general  reader  should  pay  it  the  best  compliment  of  all,  ] 
and  study  it  critically. 

To  turn  from  biblical  to  theological  studies  is  sometimes  to  enter 
a  new  world;  but  the  very  reverse  is  the  case  when  the  study  in 
question  is  the  English  translation  of  Karl  Barth’s  monumental 
Church  Dogmatics,  a  new  part-volume  of  which  has  now  appeared.® 
Here  is  not  only  dogmatic  theology  but  also  biblical  exegesis  on  the 
grand  scale.  And  if  the  exegesis  is  sometimes  questionable,  it  is 
always  provocative  and  generally  illuminating.  Add  to  such  riches 
the  frequent  excursus  in  the  field  of  historical  theology,  and  the 
result  is  a  treasury  of  original  thinking,  stimulating  comment,  and 
factual  information,  unparalleled  in  our  time. 

The  general  British  antipathy  to  Barth  is  a  curious  phenomenon, 
in  which  sheer  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  surely  play  a  large 
part.  It  is  a  hard  saying — but  a  true  one — that  there  is  probably 
no  effective  antidote  other  than  a  careful  reading  of  Barth  himself. 
Little  books  about  him  will  not  do.  In  his  foreword  to  the  English 

®  Church  Dogmatics,  Vol.  IV,  Part  2,  by  Karl  Barth  (translated  by  G.  W. 
Bromiley),  (T.  &  T.  Clark,  55s.),  1950. 
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edition  of  Weber’s  Introductory  Report  on  the  Church  Dogmatics, 
Barth  has  commented  brutally  but  on  the  whole  justly :  “  Am  I 
deceived  when  I  have  the  impression  that  there  I  exist  in  the 
phantasy  of  far  too  many — even  of  the  best  men — mainly,  only  in 
the  form  of  certain,  for  the  most  part,  hoary  summations;  of  certain 
pictures  hastily  dashed  off  by  some  person  at  some  time,  and  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  just  as  hastily  accepted,  and  then  copied  end¬ 
lessly,  and  which,  of  course,  can  easily  be  dismissed?  However,  I 
could  hardly  recognize  in  them  anything  else  than  my  own  ghost ! 
God  as  ‘  the  wholly  Other  ’ !  Kierkegaard’s  ‘  infinite  qualitative 
distinction  ’ !  For  me  creation  is  non-existent !  By  me  culture  and 
civilization  are  damned !  With  me  ethics  is  impossible !  According 
to  me  the  Church  is  Noah’s  ark  on  Mount  Ararat !  Her  task  consists 
in  preaching  an  otherworldly  Biblicism  and  an  inactive  quietism ! 
All  in  all :  ‘  neo-orthodoxy  ’  with  a  faint  flavour  of  nihilism !  What 
else?  Should  I  weep  or  laugh?  Is  this  the  only  way  in  which  I  am 
known  in  the  English-speaking  theological  world  in  spite  of  all  the 
translations  that  have  appeared  so  far?  How  does  one  read,  how 
does  one  really  study  there. .  . .?” 

Certainly,  the  intending  reader  of  the  latest  part-volume  should 
turn  first  to  its  predecessor  (Vol.  4,  Part  I),  for  what  we  now  have 
is  the  second  instalment  of  a  magisterial  examination  of  the  doctrine 
of  reconciliation.  The  earlier  study  worked  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ  and  expounded  the  Atonement  in  terms  of 
the  high-priestly  work  of  the  God  who  became  a  servant.  Here  the 
procedure  is  reversed,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  verus  homo  the  Atone¬ 
ment  is  treated  in  terms  of  the  royal  Man  in  whom  we  are  exalted 
to  fellowship  with  God.  We  accept  without  surprise  the  acute  dis¬ 
cussions  of  Reformation  doctrine.  We  applaud  the  dynamic  re¬ 
interpretation  of  the  Chalcedonian  symbols  in  the  light  of  the  life 
and  deeds  of  the  historical  Jesus.  Perhaps  we  hesitate  at  the  difficult 
conception  of  the  pre-existent  humanity  in  the  decree  and  purpose 
of  God.  Nevertheless,  when  this  book  has  been  assimilated,  it  can 
be  preached. 

N.  Clark. 
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Group  Dynamics  in  Evangelism,  by  Paul  M.  Miller.  (Herald  Press, 

Scottdale,  Penn.,  $3.50).  ] 

Having  made  various  experiments  for  the  past  ten  years  in  1 
House-Group  work  as  a  method  of  evangelism,  I  read  with  special  '  i 
•  interest  Paul  M.  Miller’s  book.  Personal  evangelism,  visitation  ;  1 
evangelism,  mass  evangelism,  all  have  their  place,  but  have  we  yet 
realized  that  Christian  fellowship  itself  is  the  most  potent  method? 

“  Christians  need  to  be  informed  that  Christian  fellowship  does  have 
evangelistic  power.  Many  Christians  do  not  realize  this.”  Because 
Christ  is  present  in  the  Christian  group,  and  His  love  is  embodied 
in  its  personal  relationships,  it  can  act  like  a  magnet  on  “  them  that  ' 
are  without”  and  meet  all  their  basic  human  needs.  Because  the 
approach  is  gradual  and  indirect,  resistance  to  the  Gospel  can  be 
overcome,  and  the  convert  “  already  has  a  made-to-order  group  in 
which  to  begin  to  grow  in  his  Christian  life.”  In  chapters  one  to 
eight  there  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  methods  and  aims,  the  ) 
problems  and  the  leadership  of  the  small  Christian  group;  but  it  is 
probable  that  most  readers  will  find  the  last  two  chapters  of  greatest 
value.  Here  the  New  Testament  koinonia  is  described,  and  the 
reasons  why  it  is  a  powerful  evangelistic  force  and  agency  are  given. 
Some  indication  is  given  on  how  to  prepare  a  congregation  for  , 
fellowship  evangelism,  which  “  means  throwing  Christian  friendship  i 
and  fellowship  around  unchurched  people  through  the  group  life  of  ■ 
the  church.”  Ministers  and  laymen  concerned  with  the  task  of 
evangelism  will  find  this  book  suggestive,  stimulating  and  helpful. 

Stephen  Winward. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Preaching,  by  Ilion  T.  Jones.  (Indepen-  > 
dent  Press,  London,  17s.  6d.). 

Whenever  preachers  congregate,  “  sermons  ”  is  a  popular  topic  of 
conversation,  and  there  is  much  in  this  book  to  stimulate  that  kind 
of  conversation.  Written  for  the  experienced  preacher  who  wishes 
to  re-study  his  methods,  as  well  as  for  the  young  man  just  beginning 
his  ministry,  the  preacher  who  reads  it  carefully  will  find  his  vision 
of  his  task  enlarged.  He  will  want  to  keep  it  on  his  shelves  and  to  , 
look  at  it  often.  After  an  opening  chapter  on  the  purpose  and  I 
importance  of  preaching,  there  follow  sections  on  planning,  prepar- 
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ing  and  preaching  a  sermon,  together  with  a  conclusion  on  building 
up  a  reservoir  of  material. 

This  last  section  is  of  special  importance,  for  the  American 
approach  to  planning  one’s  sermons  well  ahead,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
carefully-balanced  diet  for  one’s  hearers,  and  so  as  to  avoid  the 
worst  effects  of  hand-to-mouth  preaching,  is  in  advance  of  much 
pulpit  work  in  this  country.  Several  specific  suggestions  are  made 
for  series  and  courses  of  sermons.  Other  sermonic  suggestions  may 
also  be  found  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

Another  good  section  is  the  one  on  the  right  and  wrong  ap¬ 
proaches  to  Biblical  preaching,  exposing  many  failures  which  we 
hope  do  not  exist  but  which  we  fear  do;  worthy  also  of  note  are  the 
sections  dealing  with  types  of  outlines,  the  study  of  which  would 
bring  variety  of  approach  to  many  a  preacher,  and  the  one  on 
methods  of  delivery.  There  are  twelve  pages  of  bibliography  at  the 
end,  and  each  section  concludes  with  a  few  suggestions  for  further 
reading. 

Some  comments  savour  more  of  the  American  scene  than  of  the 
British,  as  for  instance  where  we  are  told  that  the  preacher  sees 
enough  fruit  from  his  efforts  to  know  that  spiritual  transformations 
take  place  consistently  in  those  who  listen  to  sermons  on  soul  illnesses 
(p.  27),  and  in  the  suggestion  that  ideas  come  trooping  into  the 
preacher’s  mind  (p.  25).  This  is  probably  true  also  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  catchy  subject  titles.  If  anything,  there  are  too  many  quotations, 
and  the  author  would  do  well  to  take  his  own  advice  on  p.  146 
where  he  deals  with  the  wise  use  of  quotations  in  sermons,  while 
words  like  “  reconcilement  ”  (p.  46)  and  “  laxness  ”  (p.  59)  jar  a 
little  on  the  British  ear.  But  these  are  niggling  criticisms  in  a  work 
which  is  extremely  good  and  helpful,  which  has  refreshed  the  soul 
of  the  reviewer  as  he  has  read  it,  and  which  will  most  surely  do  the 
same  for  many  others. 

A.  Gilmore. 

Study  Notes  on  Romans,  by  J.  R.  C.  Perkin.  (Carey  Kingsgate 
Press,  London,  4s.  6d.). 

No  church  could  fail  to  benefit  from  a  study  of  Paul’s  letter  to 
the  Romans  and  these  well-balanced  study  notes  which  Dr.  Perkin 
has  succeeded  in  providing  in  eight  short  chapters  ought  to  be 
widely  used  as  an  aid  to  such  study.  Naturally  their  size  demands 
that  much  be  passed  over  with  little  or  no  comment,  and  no  two 
persons  will  entirely  agree  as  to  what  should  have  been  put  in  or 
left  out,  but  the  great  value  of  the  book  is  that  it  helps  us  to  see  the 
Epistle  as  a  whole.  Although  ministers  will  find  little  new  in  it, 
they  will  no  doubt  find  it  useful  to  be  reminded  of  the  broad  and 
comprehensive  sweep  of  Paul’s  thought  and  of  the  natural  divisions 
in  the  letter  which  Dr.  Perkin  brings  out  so  clearly.  The  general 
reader  will  find  it  of  inestimable  value  as  a  guide  and  introduction 
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though  he  may  be  puzzled  by  such  unexplained  phrases  as  “semi-  '  ai 
gnostic  heretics  ”  on  p.  82,  and  he  would  have  been  helped  more  if  w 
the  Greek  words  had  been  printed  in  English  characters.  i  sa 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  author  that  he  faces  the  difficulties  of  sii 
Romans  squarely  and  is  not  afraid  to  admit  the  weakness  of  Paul’s 
argument  in  such  passages  as  ix,  19-21.  Where  there  are  differences 
of  interpretation  he  presents  fairly  and  clearly  the  various  points  | 
of  view  and  often  leaves  the  ultimate  choice  to  the  reader. 

The  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  reminiscent  of  | 
college  exam,  papers  and  we  may  wonder  how  many  people  will  be  '  st 
prepared  to  provide  written  answers.  The  purpose  might  have  been  sc 

better  served  if  the  questions  had  been  designed  to  stimulate  dis-  (  L 
cussion  on  the  letter  and  its  relevance  to  contemporary  situations.  [  it 
It  is  good  to  have  such  a  useful  book  available  at  such  a  modest  P 
price.  " 

H.  Mowvley.  c 


Early  Sites  of  Christianity,  by  Peter  Bann.  (Faber  &  Faber,  London, 

.  F 

This  is  a  readable  travel  book  by  a  German  surgeon,  illustrated  g 
with  a  number  of  excellent  photographs.  The  author  begins  his 
story  at  the  Rome  airport  as  his  plane  takes  off  for  Athens,  and  he  f 

then  successively  describes  Athens  and  Greece,  Mount  Athos,  Istan-  ^ 

bul,  his  journey  through  Asia  Minor  to  Antioch,  the  Lebanon,  ( 
Damascus,  thence  by  bus  across  to  Baghdad  and  from  there  to  Ur  } 

and  Babylon,  and  finally  to  Jerusalem  and  Sinai.  The  account  is  j 

embellished  with  observations  and  reflections,  bits  of  history,  and  i 

descriptions  of  monasteries,  scenes  and  people  of  today.  The  interest  j 

of  the  reader  is  well  held  throughout,  and  he  will  rise  from  the 
reading  of  the  book  instructed  in  many  things  and  with  a  more  i 
vivid  impression  of  scenes  which  formed  the  background  of  Biblical 
incidents.  In  the  introduction  the  author  expresses  the  somewhat  j 
naive  suggestion  that  Adam’s  tomb  may  one  day  be  found  by  the 
excavator,  though  he  admits  that  it  is  unlikely.  This  is  a  masterly 
understatement.  The  publishers  say  that  the  book  has  been  a  best-  ] 
seller  on  the  Continent,  and  it  may  be  expected  to  have  a  wide  sale  i  . 


in  this  country.  I 

H.  H.  Rowley. 

Whitehead’s  Metaphysics,  by  Ivor  Leclerc.  (George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
London,  21s.). 

Most  philosophers,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  have  for  some  time  t 
tended  to  treat  Whitehead  the  metaphysician  much  as  plain  men 
treat  Shakespeare  or  the  Bible.  They  speak  of  him  with  respect,  but 
they  do  not  read  him.  There  are  some  signs,  however,  that  the 
philosophical  climate  is  becoming  more  congenial  to  metaphysics. 
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and  so  it  is  possible  that,  any  time  now,  reverence  for  the  great  man 
will  give  place  to  a  lively  and  critical  interest  in  what  he  actually 
said.  Dr.  Leclerc,  who  is  lecturer  in  Philosophy  at  Glasgow  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  written  what  he  describes  as  “  an  introductory  exposition  ” 
of  Whitehead’s  metaphysical  theories,  as  these  appear  in  his  later 
writings,  particularly  Process  and  Reality,  Adventures  of  Ideas,  and 
Modes  of  Thought. 

Whitehead’s  metaphysics  arose  from  his  earlier  preoccupation 
with  the  logic  of  science,  especially  from  the  task,  which  he  set  him¬ 
self,  “  of  developing  a  new  concept  of  ultimate  fact  to  replace  the 
scientific  concept  of  simply  located  particles  of  matter”;  but  Dr. 
Leclerc  maintains  that  Whitehead  fully  recognized  this  for  what 
it  was:  “a  specifically  philosophical;  more  precisely  ...  a  meta¬ 
physical  ”  task,  and  not  a  mere  extension  of  the  scientific  inquiries 
which  he  had  been  conducting.  “  We  can  only  form  such  a  con¬ 
ception,”  said  Whitehead,  “  in  terms  of  fundamental  notions  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  reality.  We  are  thrown  back  upon  philo¬ 
sophy  ”  {Adventures  of  Ideas,  p.  203).  The  special  interest  of  the 
author  lies  in  the  new  way  in  which  Whitehead  posed  traditional 
philosophical  questions,  and  so  was  led  to  original  and  novel 
answers. 

So  far  as  your  reviewer  is  competent  to  judge,  this  seems  to  be  a 
faithful  representation  of  Whitehead’s  thought.  The  book  is  certainly 
written  in  a  readable  and,  so  far  as  its  subject-matter  allows,  readily 
comprehensible  style.  Most  ministers  and  students  have  dipped  into 
Whitehead;  if  they  wish  to  go  beyond  that,  they  could  not  do  better 
than  start  with  Dr.  Leclerc’s  introduction.  He  promises  that  another 
book  is  to  follow,  in  which  he  will  offer  a  critical  examination  and 
assessment  of  Whitehead’s  metaphysics. 

W.  D.  Hudson. 


At  Sundry  Times.  An  Essay  in  the  Comparison  of  Religion,  by 
R.  C.  Zaehner.  (Faber  &  Faber,  21s.). 

An  electronic  brain,  translating  English  into  Russian,  is  said  to 
have  rendered  “  the  spirit  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak  ”  by  a 
sentence  meaning  “  the  whisky  is  agreeable  but  the  meat  has  gone 
bad.”  This  book  by  the  Spalding  Professor  of  Eastern  Religions 
and  Ethics  at  Oxford  is  strong  meat,  but  its  spirit  is  extremely 
agreeable ! 

The  work  is  an  expansion  of  five  lectures  delivered  in  1957  before 
the  University  College  of  Wales  at  Aberystviryth,  together  with  an 
appendix  on  the  Qur’anic  conception  of  the  mission  and  nature  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Much  ground  is  carefully  covered  in  a  limpid  style, 
and  there  is  a  wealth  of  clarifying,  not  clogging,  quotation.  This  is 
a  volume  to  be  considered  by  the  expert  and  enjoyed  by  the  layman 
alike.  For  it  is  as  timely  as  it  is  stimulating. 
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There  has  been  an  increasing  recognition  of  late  that  Christianity 
must  come  to  grips  in  a  new  way  with  the  great  non-Christian  i 

religions  of  the  world,  which  so  far  from  being  moribund,  as  com-  ( 

monly  supposed  only  a  few  decades  ago,  have  recently  proved  them-  ( 
selves  capable  of  great  resurgent  power — though  whether  this  is  to  i 
be  understood  in  terms  of  cultural  renaissance  rather  than  of 
religious  revival  has  yet  to  be  established.  Such  a  “  coming  to 
grips  ”  obviously  calls  for  a  fuller  and  sustained  effort  honestly  to 
understand.  But  will  it  mean  grappling  with  honoured  foes  or 
embracing  helpful  friends?  Does  Christ  stand  over  against  all 
religions,  including  Christianity,  or  is  He  the  fulfilment  of  the  true 
but  partial  insights  of  all  the  great  historic  faiths? 

Dr.  Hendrik  Kraemer  has  strikingly  asserted  that  the  real  en-  | 
counter  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  world’s  religions  is  only  just 
beginning.  He  too  has  challenged  Christians  to  a  far  greater  discip-  ! 
line  of  thought  and  action.  But  whereas  Dr.  Kraemer  passes  judg-  ' 
ment  upon  all  religions  from  the  standpoint  of  “  Biblical  realism,” 
Professor  Zaehner,  who  respects  the  former’s  uncompromising  faith, 
yet  seeks  to  prove  a  contrary  thesis.  His  contribution  is  similarly 
important  because  he  also  is  uncompromising  about  the  essentials 
of  the  Christian  faith,  accepting,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Fall,  the  scandal  of  the  Cross,  the  reality  of  the  Atonement,  and 
the  vital  significance  of  the  Resurrection.  The  great  debate  con¬ 
tinues. 

The  Christian  starts  with  the  idea  of  God;  Hindu  and  Buddhist 
start  with  the  idea  of  the  human  soul.  The  only  common  ground  is 
a  concern  with  eternity.  Israel  and  India  clearly  differentiate  the 
prophetic  and  mystical  types  of  religion,  while  Islam  has  the 
supreme  claim  to  Biblical  realism !  Professor  Zaehner  seeks  to  show 
how  Christ  fulfils  not  only  the  law  and  prophets  in  Israel,  and  the 
hopes  of  Zoroaster  in  Iran,  but  also  the  mystic  tradition  of  India 
as  finally  expressed  in  the  Bhagavad-Gita  and  the  Bodhisattva 
doctrine. 

Victor  E.  W.  Hayward. 


Responsive  Praises  and  Prayers  for  Minister  and  Congregation,  by 
Stephen  F.  Winward.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.). 

It  has  often  been  ruefully  admitted  during  the  last  few  years  that 
the  liturgical  revival  is  leaving  the  Free  Churches  behind.  The 
Parish  Communion  movement  is  now  firmly  established  in  the 
Church  of  England,  while  the  Catholics  are  adopting  Dialogue 
Mass,  yet  we,  the  champions  of  religious  democracy,  are  obliged  by 
our  form  of  service  to  leave  everything  to  the  minister,  while  the 
congregation’s  only  opportunity  of  joining  in  is  by  means  of  the 
hymns.  A  congregation  cannot  take  part  unless  they  have  a  copy 
of  the  words  being  used  in  front  of  them. 
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Mr.  WinWord’s  excellent  little  book  goes  far  to  supply  this  lack, 
and  it  is  published  at  a  price  which  makes  it  possible  for  most 
churches  to  consider  buying  it  in  bulk.  It  is  classical  in  feeling  and 
catholic  in  selection.  Much  of  it  will  receive  unqualified  welcome 
from  all  Baptists,  but  its  use  of  creeds  and  litanies  may  cause  others 
to  feel  that  some  parts  of  it  could  not  be  used  with  comfort  in 
Baptist  churches. 

The  Psalms  have  traditionally  been  used  for  responsive  reading, 
and  the  large  selection  here  is  fully  justified.  The  Canticles  fall  into 
the  same  category.  The  selection  of  prayers  of  adoration,  confession 
and  supplication  is  sufficiently  wide  that  over-familiarity  and  parrot¬ 
like  repetition  can  easily  be  avoided.  The  uses  of  the  Apostles’  and 
Nicene  creeds  will  be  occasional  in  most  churches,  but  Mr.  Winward 
supplies  alternative  confessions  of  faith  in  the  words  of  scripture. 
The  responsive  devotions  covering  the  Christian  Year  are  especially 
welcome. 

Denis  Lant. 


When  Christ  Comes  and  Comes  Again,  by  T.  F.  Torrance.  (Hodder 

&  Stoughton,  London,  12s.  fid.) 

The  sixteen  sermons  in  this  book  are  not  offered  as  examples 
of  the  art  of  preaching.  They  have  been  shorn  of  illustration  and 
rewritten  in  the  hope  that  they  may  help  preachers  to  examine 
the  content  of  their  sermons.  Preaching  is  sometimes  judged,  for 
good  or  ill,  according  to  whether  its  method  and  technique  fall  in 
with  those  conventionally  associated  with  the  “  evangelical  tradi¬ 
tion.”  Those  very  techniques  may  fetter  the  Word  of  God  or  cover 
a  very  thin  presentation  of  it. 

Thus,  though  the  title  might  suggest  that  this  book  is  occupied 
with  but  one  or  two  aspects  of  the  Gospel,  the  addresses  range  over 
the  broad  canvas  of  human  need  and  God’s  answer  to  that  need 
in  the  saving  work  of  Christ.  As  one  would  expect  the  author 
strikes  the  classic  notes  of  Reformed  theology.  He  shows  the  whole¬ 
ness  needed  in  preaching  which  is  truly  evangelical.  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  Word  and  Sacrament,  Worship  and  life,  find  their 
proper  integration  here. 

We  need  not  follow  Dr.  Torrance  in  all  he  says  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  strength  of  these  sermons.  There  are  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  unavoidable  for  an  evangelical  paedo-Baptist  and,  inevit¬ 
ably,  other  passages  also  at  which  one  must  agree  to  differ.  I 
question,  for  example,  whether  the  almost  completely  negative 
treatment  of  Nature  on  p.  88  does  justice  to  the  Hebraic  point  of 
view. 

These  things  apart,  however,  this  is  quality  material  and 
should  feed  preachers’  souls  as  well  as  sermons. 

G.  W.  Ruslino 
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The  Music  of  Christian  Hymnody,  by  Erik  Routley.  (Independent 

Press,  London,  30s.) 

With  his  new  book  on  the  history  of  the  hymn-tune.  Dr.  Erik 
Routley  again  places  church  musicians  in  his  debt.  Starting  with 
the  Lutheran  Chorale,  he  traces  the  course  of  this  “  homely  ”  art- 
form  up  to  the  present  day,  and  to  the  most  recent  hymn  book — 
the  Revised  (1950)  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  the  B.B.C.  Hymn 
Book  of  1951.  Written  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  English 
Protestantism,  he  nonetheless  includes  chapters  on  the  Hymnody 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  on  Welsh  and  American 
Hymnody. 

Considering  the  fact  that  over  one  thousand  tunes  are 
reviewed,  such  a  plan  could  easily  have  resulted  in  a  monotonous 
'catalogue  of  the  names  of  tunes;  but  on  the  contrary,  this  account 
always  remains  fascinating,  full  of  pungent  phrases,  which  convey 
concise'ly  and  graphically  the  author’s  meaning.  For  instance,  here 
is  a  vivid  quotation  in  which  18th-century  Methodist  music  is  put 
in  its  place — “  the  notable  facility  with  which  this  flamboyant  but  | 
trivial  music  by-passes  the  intellect  and  induces  a  false  sense  of 
spiritual  well-being.”  The  author’s  assessments  of  composers  and 
their  styles  are  equally  shrewd  and  penetrating. 

Dr.  Routley  provides  two  hundred  music  examples  of  less 
accessible  tunes,  and  with  the  additional  aid  of  the  1933  edition  of 
The  Eng'lish  Hymnal,  the  story  can  be  followed  quite  easily. 

Baptists  will  naturally  be  interested  to  hear  the  author’s  verdict 
upon  their  own  hymn  book.  Here  is  the  sole  reference  to  it : 
“Nonconformity  offers  the  Congregational  Hymnary  (1916),  and 
the  Baptist  Church  Hymnal  (1936),  both  either  ignorant  or 
shamelessly  reactionary.”  The  Congregational  denomination  has  , 
removed  itself  from  this  biting,  but  at  the  same  time,  legitimate 
censure,  by  producing  the  excellent  Congregational  Praise  (1951). 
We  can  only  hope  that  whoever  is  responsible  for  any  future  new 
version  of  the  Baptist  Church  Hymnal  will  have  the  necessary  | 
appreciation  of  historical  perspective,  and  the  musicianship,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  volume  of  praise  worthy  of  a  place  alongside  the  other  great 
modem  hymn  books.  I  urge  all  Baptists  interested  in  Church 
praise  to  read  and  digest  this  admirable  book. 

K.  Barritt 


incorporcttina  the  Transactions  cj^the 
BAPTtST  HISTORIC]^  SOCIETY 


EDITORIAL 


At  the  forthcoming  Assembly  of  the  Baptist  Union  plans  will 
be  presented  for  the  worthy  celebration  of  the  Ter- Jubilee 
of  the  Union  in  l%2-3.  In  preparation  for  the  Ter-Jubilee  the 
denomination  is  to  be  called  upon  to  evangelize,  to  study  and  to 
give.  There  is  to  be  a  four-year  plan  of  evangelism  in  and  through 
the  churches,  four  years  of  studying  Baptist  history  and  principles 
and  four  years  to  raise  at  least  £300,000. 

We  suspect  that  all  too  little  is  known  as  to  how  much  the  de¬ 
nomination  has  owed  to  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
Baptist  Union.  Too  often  the  Baptist  Union  receives  much  blame 
for  apparent  failures  and  little  credit  for  undoubted  achievements. 
Still  today,  nearly  150  years  after  its  founding,  the  question  is  some¬ 
times  asked  as  to  the  point  of  the  Baptist  Union’s  existence  and' 
whether  it  is  anything  more  than  a  convenient  organization. 

If  the  Ter-Jubilee  celebrations  are  to  be  enthusiastically  carried 
through  and,  more  important  still,  if  the  Ter-Jubilee  is  to  be 
the  occasion  of  the  quickening  of  the  life  of  the  whole  denomina¬ 
tion  to  make  it  more  fit  to  be  used  of  God,  then  the  reason  for  the 
Union’s  existence  and  its  purpose  need  to  be  clear  to  all  and 
accepted  by  every  Baptist.  It  was  our  intention  to  write  an  editorial 
on  this  theme,  but  we  discover  it  has  been  already  written.  During 
1811  and  the  early  part  of  1812  the  Baptist  Magazine  had  been 
advocating  the  formation  of  a  general  Union  of  Baptists.  In  the 
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issue  for  April,  1812,  a  letter  appeared  under  the  heading  “  On  a  ) 
general  Union  of  Ae  Baptists”  and  above  the  nom-de-plumc 
■“Crito”.  This  letter,  written  exactly  147  years  ago,  deserves  our 
■closest  attention  as  we  approach  the  Ter-Jubilee  of  the  Union,  for  ^ 

it  sets  out  with  absolute  cl2irity  the  convictions  and  spirit  of  the  j 

generation  of  Baptists  who  felt  so  strongly  the  need  for  a  Union  » 
and  who  brought  it  into  being.  The  arguments  of  the  letter  appear  | 
irrefutable.  j"* 

Mr.  Editor,  | 

Having  lately  noticed  in  one  of  your  numbers  a  paper  on 
the  propriety  of  a  general  Union  of  the  Baptists,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  following  up  the  subject  by  directing  the  attention  ' 

•  of  the  denomination  to  an  object  of  so  much  importance  and  I 
apparent  utility.  ) 

A  spirit  of  union,  or,  an  harmonious  agreement  among  men  | 
who  profess  to  have  for  the  sole  object  of  all  their  proceedings, 
the  well-being  of  their  fellow  creatures,  is  not  only  amiable, 
as  it  exhibits  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  but  highly 
necessary,  as  by  concurring  with  one  another  they  act  with  an 
accumulative  power.  Unity  of  operation  has  ever  been  con-  I 

sidered  the  most  valuable  requisite  to  the  successful  accom-  ' 
plishment  of  any  plan,  secular  or  spiritual;  and  whatever  has 
tended  to  destroy  this  has  enervated  the  arm  of  power,  for 
whatever  purposes  it  was  lifted  up. 

The  religion  we  profess  is  founded  upon  a  Spirit  of  Union, 
nor  can  it  exist  any  longer  than  this  spirit  is  felt  and  acted 
upon.  It  is  not  a  mere  appendage,  or  external  ornament,  that 
may  be  employed  or  laid  aside,  as  circumstances  require;  it  is  j 
not  a  public  periodical  evidence  that  we  give  to  each  other  of 
our  holding  the  same  faith;  but  a  principle  of  love  towards  God 
and  man  that  unites  believers  together  by  an  explicit  agreement 
to  promote  the  divine  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  sinners;  to 
exert  their  united  aid  for  the  revival  of  a  spirit  of  piety,  and  for 
the  extension  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom.  The  very  life  and 
soul  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  love,  and  where  this  is 
felt,  our  zeal  for  his  cause  will  be  in  a  similar  degree  manifest. 

It  was  this  love,  this  spirit  of  union,  this  oneness  of  sentiment 
and  design,  that  fired  the  zeal  of  that  chosen  band  who  went 
forth  from  Jerusalem  to  evangelize  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Let  this  spirit  of  union  and  zeal  influence  the  Baptist  ministers 
of  the  present  day,  and  it  will  give  existence  to  those  vigorous 
exertions  which,  through  a  divine  blessing,  may  effect  a  task 
much  less  arduous  and  difficult,  but  hardly  less  important,  than 
that  which  was  performed  by  the  primitive  teachers  of 
Christianity. 
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We  have  numbers  on  our  side;  all  that  is  wanted  is,  harmony 
of  counsel  and  design,  to  bring  into  exercise  the  effective 
strength  of  the  denomination.  If  we  act  in  concert,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  what  good  we  may  effect  for  the  cause  we  pro¬ 
fess  to  have  so  much  at  heart. 

That  which  constitutes  the  chief  glory  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  its  oneness.  Its  members,  however  numerous  and  dis¬ 
persed,  form  but  one  community,  governed  by  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  and  pursuing  the  same  ultimate  end.  They  are  one 
family,  being  all  the  children  of  the  same  Father,  one  holy 
society,  one  body,  actuated  by  one  spirit.  (Eph  4^'*,  ^*.)  This 
Union  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  not  sufficiently  manifested 
by  an  outward  agreement  of  its  members  at  the  present  day, 
and  though  it  is  the  case  that  believers  do  not  see  eye  to  eye, 
and  cannot  agree  with  each  other  on  various  points  of  faith 
and  practice,  yet  cannot  we,  as  a  denomination,  holding  the 
same  faith  and  the  same  Baptism,  unite  ourselves  together  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the  most  likely  means  to  ensure 
peace  and  prosperity  in  our  churches,  and  to  support  those 
various  equitable  claims  which  its  institutions  have  upon  the 
benevolence  and  zeal  of  its  members  ? 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  ministers  and  churches  of  our 
denomination  should  be  united  together,  that  this  Union 
should  become  visible;  a  Union  by  which  the  most  distant 
members  of  the  community  might  be  called  to  bear  a  part,  and 
act  in  those  affairs  that  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
common  interests  of  the  whole  body.  At  present  we  have  no 
centre  of  union,  no  rallying  point,  no  means  of  ascertaining 
each  other’s  views  and  sentiments,  on  the  most  probable  means 
of  seciuing  the  common  welfare;  no  connecting  medium 
through  which  we  can  obtain  that  multitude  of  counsel  which 
would  be  attended  with  safety  and  prosperity.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  exertions  of  the  denomination,  though  not  entirely  fruitless, 
are  greatly  enfeebled  and  not  productive  of  that  measure  of 
good  which  might  be  expected.  The  insulated  exertions  of 
individuals,  however  great  their  number,  are  never  likely  to 
be  so  extensively  useful  as  the  exertions  of  a  whole  community, 
when  their  talents,  prudence,  and  zeal  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  same  object  with  all  the  accumulated  force  which 
union  gives  to  the  endeavours  of  individuals.  The  attempts  of 
the  former  are  like  those  of  a  broken  army,  every  individual  of 
which  may  bum  with  the  same  patriotic  ardour  and  pursue 
the  same  glorious  design,  yet  on  account  of  their  dismembered 
state,  if  they  are  enabled  to  keep  their  ground,  it  is  all  that  can  be 
hop^  for;  any  successful  attempt  upon  the  strongholds  of  the 
enemy  can  never  be  expected  under  such  circumstances.  But 
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the  proceedings  of  the  latter  are  like  the  advances  of  a  well  ? 
organized  phalanx,  rendered  powerful  by  discipline,  having  but 
one  object  and  one  spirit;  animated  by  Aeir  numbers  and  their 
shouts,  they  rush  forward  to  the  field  of  action  with  all  the  , 
resistless  impetuosity  of  an  overwhelming  torrent.  Such  a  union  j 
is  wanting  amongst  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Baptist  t 
denomination,  to  give  greater  efficacy  to  their  exertions  for  the  I 
interests  of  Zion.  It  would  naturally  tend  to  strengthen  each 
other’s  hands,  to  confirm  the  feeble  knees,  and  to  raise  the  j 
drooping  spirits  of  those  who  at  present  appear  to  be  labouring  ! 
in  vain  and  spending  their  strength  for  nought;  it  would  rouse  | 
the  zeal  and  courage  of  others  and  animate  them  to  press  i 
forward  in  the  path  of  duty,  though  beset  with  difficulties;  it  . 
would  call  forth  a  public  spirit,  which  is  very  much  wanting,  I 
and  promote  love  and  concord  l^tween  distant  branches  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  It  would  unite  ministers  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  mutual  interest  and  affection,  and  cause  them  to  feel  in  a 
measure  which  perhaps  many  of  them  have  not  yet  felt,  the 
great  importance  of  diligence  and  earnestness  in  that  great 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Thus,  while  it  would  tend  to 
each  other’s  spiritual  profit  and  edification,  when  met  together, 
it  would  send  us  home  to  our  respective  charges,  animated  and 
encouraged.  Guided  by  the  wholesome  and  wise  deliberations 
of  brethren  met  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adopting  the  most 
likely  measures  under  a  divine  blessing,  to  produce  a  revival  and 
flourishing  state  of  religion  in  our  churches,  we  should  know 
how  to  act  with  prudence  and  safety,  in  our  individual 
capacities,  in  those  spheres  of  usefulness,  where  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  has  placed  us.  For  we  know  that  too  frequently 
an  undertaking  is  rendered  abortive  for  want  of  prudence  and 
wisdom  in  managing  it.  This  might  be  obviated,  if  the  various 
undertakings  of  churches,  or  associated  churches  came  before 
the  denomination  in  a  collective  form,  where  they  might  be 
considered  and  recommended  to  that  degree  of  public  patron¬ 
age  which  their  several  merits  claimed. 

It  may  perhaps,  be  enquired  by  some,  where  is  this  general  • 
Union  of  the  Baptists  to  be  held?  Who  are  to  meet?  When, 
and  for  what  purposes?  To  these  I  would  reply:  Let  the 
meeting  take  place  in  London,  once  a  year,  at  that  time  which 
might  be  judged  most  convenient.  London,,  perhaps,  would  be 
the  most  convenient  place,  as  it  is  large,  centrical,  contains  a 
number  of  Baptist  churches  and  ministers,  and  is  visited  during 
the  course  of  the  year,  by  many  of  our  country  brethren.  The  ' 
persons  who  meet  should  be  ministers  and  messengers  from  the 
churches,  either  individual  or  associate,  by  which  the  state  of 
the  churches  would  be  known.  Such  a  meeting  would  embrace 
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the  welfare  of  our  churches,  the  prosperity  of  our  academies, 
missions,  itineracies,  cases,  widow’s  funds,  etc.,  and  give  that 
patronage  to  the  Baptist  Magazine  which  would  render  it  the 
permanent  and  authentic  repository  of  the  views  and  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  denomination.  Much  more  might  be  done  for  all 
these  institutions  than  has  ever  yet  been  done.  Their  import¬ 
ance  to  us  as  a  denomination  is  very  great,  they  highly  deserve 
the  patronage  and  support  of  the  whole  community,  and 
loudly  call  for  both  at  the  present  day.  The  exertions  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Bristol  friends  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
academy,  merit  the  attention  of  the  denomination  at  large,  and 
call,  we  hope,  not  in  vain,  for  their  generous  support.  Were 
the  united  churches  to  take  this  institution  into  consideration, 
in  the  course  of  two  years  the  debt  might  be  liquidated  by 
annual  collections,  and  the  funds  placed  upon  such  a  footing 
as  to  render  the  institution  as  respectable  as  any  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  Brethren,  we  have  the  means  within  ourselves;  all  that 
is  wanting  is  a  Union,  to  bring  those  means  into  exercise,  to 
give  them  force,  and  to  direct  them  to  proper  objects;  then 
through  a  divine  blessing,  the  work  will  prosper  in  our  hands. 

Crito 

«  «  « 

With  the  Ter-Jubilee  of  the  Baptist  Union  in  die  forefront  of  our 
ministry  it  is  certainly  appropriate  that  the  article  in  the  series 
Baptists  and  the  Ministry  should  deal  with  the  relations  between 
the  Baptist  Ministry  and  the  Baptist  Union.  We  are  grateful  to  the 
Rev.  K.  C.  Dykes  for  his  instructive  article.  The  growth  of  the 
Baptist  Union  has  inevitably  raised  theological  issues  which  can  be 
no  longer  ignored.  This  article  faces  one  of  them. 

*  «  « 

Before  the  Baptist  Union  celebrates  its  Ter-Jubilee,  however, 
another  Ter-Jubilee  will  have  come  and  gone.  In  1810,  an  academy 
for  the  training  of  Baptist  ministers  was  founded  in  Stepney.  From 
this  beginning  came  Regent’s  Park  College.  Thus  in  1960  our 
Baptist  College  in  Oxford  will  be  celebrating  its  150th  anniversary. 
The  first  Principal  of  Stepney  College  was  William  Newman  and 
he  has  left  for  us  a  diary.  The  Rev.  R.  E.  Cooper,  who  is  engaged 
upon  writing  the  history  of  Regent’s  Park  College,  has  selected  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Newman’s  diaries  which  are  published  in  this  current 
issue. 
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THE  BAPTIST  MINISTER  AND  THE  BAPTIST  UNION 

Building  a  bridge  between  theological  affirmation  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  administration  is  a  task  beset  with  great  difficulties. 
Current  discussions  are  making  us  Baptists  aware  how  intricate  are 
these  problems  with  regard  to  the  Ministry.  If  a  man  has  been 
elected  to  the  pastorate  of  a  local  church,  theologically  we  affirm 
that  he  is  a  minister.  Yet  as  regards  denominational  organization  he 
cannot  be  accredited  unless  he  has  complied  with  certain  require¬ 
ments  laid  down  by  the  Baptist  Union.  His  name  can  appear  in  die  / 
Handbook  in  the  column  for  Pastors  on  the  pages  devoted  to  the  I 
list  of  churches.  Hh  name  cannot  appear  on  the  list  of  ministers 
towards  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  Handbook  does  not  seek  to  hide  the  anomaly.  It  points  out, 
under  “  Ministerial  Recognition  Rules.” 

“  The  Union  acknowledges  that  there  are  others  whose  names 
do  not  appear  on  the  above-mentioned  Accredited  Lists  who  are 
ministers  of  Baptist  chiuxhes  and  may  rightly  be  designated 
Baptist  ministers.” 

This  surely  is  an  honest  admission  that  Baptist  churches  are  one 
thing  and  the  Baptist  Union  another.  No  one  can  feel  happy  about 
this  state  of  affairs.  If  the  trend  of  our  time  is  to  transform  the 
Union  of  Baptist  Churches  into  the  Baptist  Church,  then  the 
measure  of  how  far  we  are  going  in  this  direction  will  be  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  we  can  tackle  the  problem  of  ministerial  accrediting.  | 

I 

First  let  us  take  note  of  how  the  present  situation  arose,  though 
Dr.  Payne’s  forthcoming  History  of  the  Baptist  Union  is  likely  to 
give  us  a  more  precise  statement  of  the  facts. 

A  major  aim  in  forming  the  Baptist  Union  was  to  make  better  f 
provision  for  the  training  and  maintenance  of  ministers.  A  college 
as  old  as  Bristol  had  long  been  engaged  on  the  task  of  training  men  i 
but  only  a  small  number  of  pastors  had  enjoyed  these  advantages.  I 
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The  Union  envisaged  one  of  its  chief  tasks  as  increasing  the  supply 
of  ministers  who  were  both  godly  and  learned. 

In  its  early  decades  the  achievements  of  the  Baptist  Union  were 
very  limited.  Yet  increasingly  its  Handbook  met  a  need  in  giving 
information  about  Baptists.  In  the  issue  for  1867  we  have,  for  in¬ 
stance,  an  alphabetical  list  of  Baptist  ministers  with  simply  the 
towns  in  which  they  were  resident.  The  note  at  the  top  states : 

“Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  this  list  as  accurate  as: 
possible  .  .  .  The  Editor  will  be  thankful  to  be  informed  of  any 
errors  or  omissions,  so  that  they  may  be  corrected  or  supplied  in' 
future  issues.” 

It  appears  that  for  a  minister  to  ask  for  his  name  to  be  inserted 
was  sufficient. 

In  1869  changes  were  introduced.  Not  only  the  College  where 
the  minister  was  trained  was  inserted  in  relevant  cases  and  the  year 
in  which  he  commenced  his  ministry,  but  the  list  carried  this  notice 
at  the  head  : 

“Names  are  added  to  ths  List  only  on  the  recommendation 
of  tutors  of  colleges,  secretaries  of  associations,  three  accredited 
Baptist  ministers  or  three  members  of  the  Baptist  Union  Com¬ 
mittee.” 

The  1889  Handbook  show  things  carried  a  stage  further.  “  The 
List  of  Baptist  Ministers  ”  is  prefix^  in  this  way : 

“  A  name  is  placed  on  this  List  by  vote  of  the  Council  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  who  require  a  recommendation  (1)  by  tutors  of 
colleges,  or  (2)  by  secretaries  of  associations,  or  (3)  by  three 
menffiers  of  the  Council.” 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  Trustees  of  Funds  to  which  the 
impecunious  minister  applied  for  assistance  found  this  list  increas¬ 
ingly  useful  as  supplying  some  kind  of  “  epistle  of  commendation.”" 
Certainly  when  Dr.  J.  H.  Shakespeare  was  about  to  launch  the 
Sustentation  Fund  a  ministerial  list  which  would  serve  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  essential. 

Now  the  Baptist  Union  itself  was  to  augment  stipends.  It  must 
therefore  have  clear  rules  as  to  whose  stipends  it  was  to  augment. 
If  churches  and  individuals  were  to  subscribe  to  a  Fund,  then  they 
had  a  right  to  know  on  what  basis  it  was  to  be  administered. 
Rules  were  inevitable,  and,  not  least,  rules  regarding  what  qualffied 
a  minister  to  benefit  from  the  fund.  Not  surprisingly  then,  a  more 
precise  scheme  of  ministerial  recognition  was  part  and  p<ircel  of 
the  radical  altering  of  denominational  structure  and  of  the  money¬ 
raising  which  marked  the  turn  of  the  century. 

In  1896  the  Assembly  of  the  Baptist  Union  set  up  a  Ministerial 
Recognition  Committee.  Its  prescribed  object  was 
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“  to  prevent  the  unworthy  and  unfit  from  entering  our  ministry; 
to  assist  those  whom  God  has  called  and  qualified  for  service  in 
the  pastorate  by  commending  them  to  the  Churches  of  the  De¬ 
nomination;  and  to  secure  for  such  pastors,  among  other  privi¬ 
leges,  eligibility  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Funds  of  the 
Union.” 

The  Committee  was  instructed 

“  to  receive  applications  in  writing  from  brethren  seeking  recog¬ 
nition  as  Baptist  Ministers  by  the  Baptist  Union;  to  determine 
whether,  in  their  judgment,  such  brethren  have  the  gifts  and 
graces  required  in  a  pastor;  to  encourage  young  men  who  are 
— evidently  called  by  the  Lord  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  to 
.  secure  a  collegiate  training,  and,  where  this  is  impracticable,  to 
recommend  a  course  of  reading,  and  generally  to  assist  in  prepar¬ 
ing  them  for  efficient  service.” 

The  Assembly  also  resolved  that  Auxiliary  Committees  should  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  worthiness  and  fitness 
of  applicants,  and  of  advising  the  Central  Committee  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  their  names  should  be  inserted  in  the  list  of  accredited 
ministers. 

Applicants  who  had  passed  through  a  recognized  college  had  to 
forward 

“  a  testimonial  signed  by  the  President  and  one  Professor,  as  to 
their  character,  studies,  and  satisfactory  completion  of  their 
college  course,” 

also  a  recommendation  from  the  Local  Auxiliary  Committee 

“  as  to  their  character  and  the  efficiency  of  the  pastoral  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged.” 

Arrangements  were  made  for  non-collegiate  candidates  to  sit  an 
examination.  There  was  also  for  non-collegiate  pastors,  presum¬ 
ably  for  those  who  could  not  be  encouraged  to  sit  the  examination, 
a  suggested  course  of  reading.  It  was  definitely  stated,  however, 
that  the  action  of  the  Ministerial  Recognition  Committee  was  not 
retrospective.  Obviously  when  initiating  such  a  scheme  there  would 
be  a  considerable  number  of  ministers  whose  only  training  had  been 
in  the  hard  school  of  experience  and  who,  being  pastors  of  proved 
ability,  could  not  be  excluded  from  the  list.  The  Committee’s  eye 
had  to  be  chiefly  on  the  future. 

“The  Ministerial  Recognition  Committee  is  entrusted  with  a 
difficult  and  delicate  task,”  said  the  Handbook.  “  Only  gradually 
can  it  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  brought  into  ex¬ 
istence.  Churches  are  urgently  requested  not  to  invite  any  non- 
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collegiate  candidate  to  the  pastorate  until  they  have  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  Committee,  and  candidates  are  as  urgently  asked 
to  safeguard  their  own  interests  by  seeking  the  co-operation  of 
the  Committee  in  their  attempt  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the 
Baptist  Denomination.” 

Though  the  Scheme  has  been  revised  a  good  deal  since  1896  and 
the  category  of  Probationer  Minister  inserted,  the  broad  outline 
remains  unchanged. 

In  the  last  revision,  adopted  by  the  Assembly  in  1953,  the  pur* 
poses  of  the  Scheme  are  declared  to  be : 

(a)  To  encourage  candidates  for  the  Baptist  Ministry  to  fit 
themselves  for  their  vocation  by  means  of  suitable  courses  of  study 
and  training,  to  be  undertaken  whenever  possible  in  a  Baptist 
College  recognized  by  the  Baptist  Union. 

(b)  To  accord  to  those  ministers  who  have  so  fitted  themselves 
and  whose  qualifications  are  approved,  the  recognition  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  and  to  commend  them  to  the  Churches. 

(c)  To  encourage  ministers  by  all  possible  means  to  magnify 
the  ministry  and  to  lay  upon  themselves  the  disciplinary  ideals  of 
their  calling. 

(d)  To  take  action  in  case  of  conduct  unbecoming  to  the 
ministry. 

(e)  To  facilitate  ministerial  settlement. 

(f)  To  meet  the  requirements  of  denominational  schemes,  funds 
and  trusts. 

Here  the  objects  arc  perhaps  presented  more  positively  than  in 
1896,  with  a  greater  emphasis  on  encouraging  men  to  exalt  their 
*  calling  by  cultural,  moral  and  spiritual  attainments,  but  clause  (f) 

I  adds  weight  to  our  contention  that,  all  along,  one  of  the  main  pur¬ 
poses  of  die  list  has  been  the  very  practical  one  of  defining  who  may 
benefit  from  funds  raised  by  the  Union. 

This  need  was  emphasized  again  in  1930  by  the  inauguration  of 
the  Superannuation  Fund.  Only  if  a  minister’s  name  is  on  the 
I  Accredited  (or  Probationers’)  List  can  he  become  a  member  of  this 
I  fund.  If  membership  were  not  governed  by  a  rule  of  this  kind  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  fund  could  be  kept  actuarially  sound. 
Yet  the  using  of  the  Accredited  List  for  this  purpose  clearly  tends 
to  emphasize  one  rule  governing  accrediting,  that  concerning  age 
of  entry.  Unless  special  provisions  are  made  for  the  making  up  of 
arrears,  no  pension  fund  can  remain  solvent  if  members  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  it  when  many  of  what  should  have  been  their  contribut- 
[  ing  years  have  gone  by.  Excluded  from  the  Superannuation  Fund 
I  an  older  applicant  for  the  ministry  may  have  to  be,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  must  necessarily  be  excluded  from  the  Accredited 
List. 
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II 

The  list  renders  great  service  in  ecclesiastical  administration. 
Governed  by  carefully  compiled  rules,  it  provides  the  precise 
definition  needed  for  trust  deeds  and  legal  documents  as  to  who 
are  being  described  by  the  term  “  Baptist  Ministers.”  Whether  its 
underlying  principles  are  substantially  true  to  our  theological  ' 
affirmations  concerning  the  ministry  is  something  into  which  we 
must  now  enquire. 

The  principle  which  underlies  the  list  and  with  which  we  are 
now  chiefly  concerned  is  that,  called  of  God  though  he  must  be, 
no  man  can  become  a  minister  without  being  approved  and  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Church,  and  that  the  Church  here  means  more 
than  the  local  church  or  any  ad  hoc  group  of  local  churches :  the 
Church  here  means  local  churches  expressing  their  fellowship  in 
the  Gospel  on  the  widest  possible  scale,  which  while  denomina- 
tionalism  lasts,  means  the  national  denominational  authority,  the 
Baptist  Union. 

That  this  principle  underlying  the  list  is  substantially  true  to 
what  have  been  our  theological  affirmations  over  the  centuries  be¬ 
comes  clear  when  we  make  allowance  for  the  evolution  of  de-  j 
nominational  organization.  I 

Throughout  our  history  there  has  been  much  contention  for  the 
competence  of  the  local  church  to  order  its  own  affairs  under 
Christ.  Yet  because  Christ  is  the  Lord  not  only  of  the  local  church 
but  of  the  Universal  Church,  to  discern  His  will  has  meant  at  least 
seeking  advice  from  representatives  of  other  churches.  Decisions  of 
the  local  church  have  not  then  been  solely  the  decisions  of  an 
isolated  unit.  Further,  there  has  always  been  implied,  though 
sometimes  it  has  not  been  made  as  explicit  as  it  should  have  been,  j 
that,  in  Forsyth’s  phrase,  the  local  church  is  but  the  outcrop  of  the  \ 
Great  Church.  In  practice  this  has  given  rise  to  the  desire  to  have  [ 
the  interest  and  concern  of  the  Great  Church  embodied  in  the 
presence  of  representatives  of  other  churches  on  occasions  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  setting  apart  of  a  minister.  i 

For  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  there  have  been  some  men  I 
entering  the  Baptist  ministry  after  college  training.  The  steps  that  j 


were  taken  by  way  of  recommendations  from  churches  and  ministers  ; 
before  they  were  admitted  to  college,  to  make  sure  their  sense  of 
call  was  confirmed  by  the  church,  was  in  essence  the  same  as  what 
is  done  by  the  Baptist  Union  today,  when  the  colleges  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  act  as  agents  of  the  Union. 

But  in  the  case  of  men  to  whom  it  was  not  given  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  college  training,  for  many  decades  the  following 
practice  obtained.  The  candidate’s  own  church  would  hear  him 
preach  and  then  commend  him  to  other  churches  in  the  vicinity 
as  an  occasional  preacher.  Later  some  particular  church  would  in- 
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vite  him  to  preach  for  a  period  widi  a  view  to  the  pastorate.  Two 
church  meetings  were  thus  being  asked  formally  to  pronounce 
whether  the  man  was,  in  the  words  of  the  recent  Report  on 
Ordination,  “  gifted  ‘  c^led  ’  and  set  apart  by  God  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry”.  But  many  more  churches  and  their  ministers  were 
indirectly  involved,  for  only  tiirough  their  good  will  could  the 
candidate  hope  to  secure  preaching  engagements. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  rare  case  where  a  church 
made  one  of  its  own  members  its  pastor,  it  would  seem  that  through¬ 
out  our  history  the  local  church  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  assum¬ 
ing  sole  responsibility  for  discerning  who  were  called  to  the  ministry. 
Though  no  specific  procedure  was  laid  down,  by  tradition  and 
custom  the  task  was  shouldered  by  local  churches  and  ministers  as 
their  representatives,  acting  in  fellowship. 

The  attempts  prior  to  1896  to  compile  a  list  of  ministers  for  the 
Handbook  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  method,  necessarily  somewhat 
fumbling,  of  declaring  to  Baptists  throughout  the  country  which 
men  had  been  approved,  by  churches  acting  in  fellowship,  as  called 
of  God  to  the  ministry.  The  requirement  introduced  in  1869  of 
recommendations  from  specified  representative  persons  underlines 
the  need  being  felt  of  authorization  from  churches  rather  than 
merely  from  a  church. 

Revolutionary  though  the  1896  Scheme  of  Ministerial  Recog¬ 
nition  may  at  first  sight  seem,  it  had  many  links  with  previous  prac¬ 
tice.  It  was  possible  because  the  Baptist  Union  was  now  becoming 
conscious  of  itself  as  the  denominational  authority,  the  body  which 
could  act  in  the  name  of  most  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  the 
country. 

The  scheme  as  it  has  been  developed  is  an  attempt  to  register  the 
mind  of  the  Church  at  different  levels  concerning  a  man’s  calling 
to  the  ministry.  The  local  church  gives  its  judgment;  the  churches 
of  the  locality  speak  through  the  Association  Committee  :  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  College,  made  up  of  men  drawn  from  an  even  larger 
area  and  elected  to  serve  because  they  are  the  representatives  of 
the  churches  deemed  to  have  special  gifts  of  discernment,  makes  its 
decision.  These  all  report  to  the  Central  Ministerial  Recognition 
Committee  which,  if  satisfied,  recommends  to  the  Baptist  Union 
representing  the  churches  as  a  whole. 

Ill 

What  diflficulties  does  the  scheme  raise  and  what  objections  have 
been  levelled  against  it?  A  consideration  of  difficulties  and  objec¬ 
tions  may  suggest  what  future  developments  ought  to  be. 

The  objections  appear  to  centre  in  the  idea  that  it  is  more 
spiritual  to  proceed  in  disregard  of  the  scheme.  God  has  issued 
His  call;  what  the  Baptist  Union  has  to  say  about  it  is  quite  im- 
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material.  It  may  be  expedient  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Union  so  as  to  be  eligible  for  grants  or  so  as  to  have  one’s 
standing  enhanced  by  one’s  name  appearing  on  an  official  de¬ 
nominational  list  but  all  this  is  quite  incidental  to  the  exercising 
of  an  effective  Gospel  ministry. 

In  meeting  this  objection  reference  might  well  be  made  to  para¬ 
graph  47  of  The  Meaning  and  Practice  of  Ordination  among 
Baptists  where  a  definition  is  given  of  ordination  in  terms  that  are 
thoroughly  “  spiritual  ”.  In  other  words  here  are  theological 
affirmations  about  divine  happenings  rather  than  rules  about 
ecclesiastical  administration.  Ordination  is  said  to  be 

“  the  act,  wherein  the  Church,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  publicly  recognizes  and  confirms  that  a  Christian  believer 
has  been  gifted,  called  and  set  apart  by  God  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry  and  in  the  name  of  Christ  commissions  him  for  this 
work.” 

The  document  goes  on  to  call  attention  to  two  main  points  :  the 
Call  of  God  is  fundamental,  yet  ordination  is  an  act  of  the  Church. 

There  are  those  who  would  prefer  to  speak  of  ordination  as  an 
act  of  Christ  in  and  through  His  Church,  thus  emphasizing  still 
more  the  “  divine  happenings  Yet  the  one  way  of  stating  it  does 
not  exclude  the  other.  Any  service  of  worship  is  both  an  act  of  the 
Church  and  the  medium  through  which  Christ  acts.  But  in  our 
view  the  Report  has  rightly  adopted  a  form  of  wording  which 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  the  responsibility  for  this  act  is  laid  upon 
the  Church.  A  decision  has  to  be  taken  as  to  whether  this  believer 
is  a  right  and  proper  person  to  enter  the  ministry.  It  is  a  decision 
on  which  much  turns  with  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church. 
It  cannot  be  taken  lightly,  yet  the  Church  cannot  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  of  taking  it.  She  does  so  humbly  “  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  She  may  be  mistaken.  The  future  may  show 
that  this  believer  who  himself  was  so  sure  he  was  called  of  God  to 
this  work  was  not  a  suitable  person  for  the  ministry.  All  the  Church 
can  say  is  that  she  made  her  decision  at  the  time  in  good  faith, 
genuinely  seeking  to  discern  the  Will  of  God.  However  saintly  any 
community  of  Christians  may  be,  it  is  not  given  to  them  to  be 
absolutely  sure  of  the  divine  will.  The  Church  walks  by  faith  and 
not  by  sight  even  in  such  a  momentous  matter  as  selecting  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry.  Her  task  is  to  discern  as  clearly  as  she  can 
which  believers  have  been  “gifted,  called  and  set  apart  by  God 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry  ”  and  in  carrying  out  this  task  she 
relies  on  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  how  may  she  expect 
this  guidance  to  be  granted  to  her?  She  is  thrown  back  on  testi¬ 
monies  to  the  man’s  ability,  recommendations  at  various  levels, 
interviews,  examinations  and  the  record  of  development  under  the 
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discipline  of  training,  for  all  these  are  the  data  to  be  pondered  care¬ 
fully  and  prayerfully  if  the  Will  of  God  is  to  be  known.  A  scheme 
of  ministerial  recognition  is  then  implicit  in  the  theological  affirma¬ 
tion  about  how  the  Lord  of  the  Church  grants  a  ministry  to  His 
Body. 

I  There  are  difficuties  in  working  the  scheme  which  weigh  very 
heavily  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  administer  it.  They  concern 
*  chiefly  the  considerable  number  of  pastors  of  proved  ability  who 
either  did  not  apply  early  enough  for  recognition  or  who,  having 
applied,  could  not  pass  the  academic  examinations.  It  is  largely 
because  of  these  hard  cases  that  the  Union  “  acknowledges  that 
there  are  others  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  .  .  .  Accredited 
Lbt  who  .  .  .  may  rightly  be  designated  Baptist  ministers.” 

What  can  be  done  to  make  the  Accredited  List  correspond  with 
the  list  of  pastors  of  churches  in  membership  with  the  Union,  with 
the  addition  of  those  who  are  set  apart  for  tasks  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  all  the  churches? 

First  there  must  be  on  the  part  of  the  churches  in  membership 
with  the  Union  a  definite  pledge  to  assign  to  the  Union  the  very 
responsible  task  of  discerning,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  believers  have  been  “gifted,  called  and  set  apart  by 
God  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  ”  and  of  arranging  for  their  train¬ 
ing.  The  day  for  any  group  of  churches,  much  less  any  one  local 
church,  to  attempt  to  discharge  this  task  must  be  declared  to  be  at 
an  end.  Membership  of  the  Baptist  Union  must  be  understood  to 
involve  such  an  undertaking  regarding  the  ministry. 

The  voluntary  society  aspect  of  the  Baptist  Union  will  have  to 
give  way  to  an  explicit  statement  of  what  we  have  increasingly 
►  recognized  it  to  be,  the  means  by  which  local  Baptist  churches 
express  their  interdependency  one  upion  the  other  and  show  them- 
'  selves  to  be  part  of  the  greater  fellowship  which  all  churches  share 
in  Christ.  The  Union  will  have  to  be  conceived  as  Baptist  churches 
in  covenant  relationship  with  each  other  in  Christ. 

After  due  preparation,  the  member  churches  will  have  to  be  in¬ 
vited  to  covenant  with  one  another  before  God  to  act  through  their 
appointed  representatives  as  one  body  in  certain  tasks  which,  society 
being  as  complex  as  it  is  today,  can  no  longer  be  handled  by  a  local 
church  or  the  churches  of  a  small  area.  High  up  on  the  list  of 
this  task  is  commissioning  to  the  ministry.  It  will  be  of  extreme 
importance  that  the  churches  shall  understand  they  are  not  handing 
over  these  functions  to  some  outside  body  but  assigning  them  to  the 
greater  whole  of  which  they  form  part.  The  step  will  thus  be  in 
^  Une  with  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  the  gradual  evolution  of 
policy. 

I  From  1896  we  have  been  trying  to  exalt  the  minister's  calling 
by  making  regulations  with  which  the  minister  must  comply.  We 
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can  get  no  further  till  we  make  corresponding  demands  upon  the 
churches.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  persuade  churches  to  abide 
by  the  scheme  and  the  response  has  been  considerable,  but  only 
when  a  grant  is  at  stake  are  they  compelled  to  take  ^e  scheme 
seriously.  The  financial  sanction  is  not  a  fitting  instrument  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  It  is  far  worthier  to  ask  the  churches  freely  to 
assign  the  authority  needed.  Until  the  churches  limit  their  free¬ 
dom  of  action  as  accredited  ministers  have  long  since  done,  it  is 
hard  to  see  any  way  forward. 

Covenanting  on  behalf  of  the  churches  as  just  outlined  will  carry 
with  it  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  all  who  feel  called  of  God  to  serve 
as  ministers  to  have  their  call  approved  by  the  Union,  whether  they 
be  full-time  or  part-time  pastors.  Just  as  in  1896  many  concessions 
were  made  in  the  accrediting  of  those  already  serving,  so  would  it 
have  to  be  when  by  covenanting  the  churches  solve  the  present 
anomalies. 

We  envisage  a  number  of  sections  in  the  Accredited  List  which 
would  then  be  compiled.  In  addition  to  the  present  categories 
there  would  be  one  for  part-time  pastors,  and  another  for  full¬ 
time  pastors  who  have  given  proof  of  their  ability  for  the  day-to-day 
work  in  certain  churches  but  to  whom  academic  tests  of  Ae  stan¬ 
dard  at  present  demanded  for  the  list  are  too  exacting. 

The  cultural  requirements  for  these  last  two  categories  would  be 
fixed  as  high  as  practicable  so  that  an  educated  ministry  could  be 
assured,  but  prescribed  reading  and  essays  would  have  to  be  offered 
as  an  alternative  to  the  examination  method  of  testing  attainment. 
No  church  would  be  prevented  from  calling  such  a  pastor  but  the 
appearance  of  this  name  in  that  section  of  the  list  should  be  a  re¬ 
minder  to  them  that  the  spheres  in  which  he  is  judged  capable  to 
minister  are  of  a  special  kind. 

The  aim  would  be  that  within  a  limited  .period  of  years  from  the 
time  the  churches  made  this  covenant  every  minister  would  appear 
on  the  Accredited  List.  Thereafter  no  persons  would  be  assuming 
pastoral  office  in  churches  in  membership  with  the  Union  without 
first  having  been  tested  as  to  their  gifts  and  calling  and  directed 
as  to  their  training  by  the  whole  fellowship  of  churches  acting 
through  their  Ministerial  Recognition  Committee. 
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“  The  religious  sanctification  of  relative  interests  in  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  radical  is,  however  necessary,  fust  as  dangerous  a  source  of 
confusion  as  in  conservatism.  It  leads  to  the  same  peril  of  endowing 
the  egoism  of  a  group  or  the  prejudice  of  an  era  with  the  sanctity 
of  the  eternal.” 

Reinhold  Niebuhr 
Reflections  on  the  end  of  an  Era.  184 

"For  we  have  to  struggle,  not  with  blood  and  flesh  but  with  the 
angelic  Rulers,  the  angelic  Authorities,  the  potentates  of  the  dark 
present,  the  spirit-forces  of  evil  in  the  heavenly  sphere.  So  take 
God’s  armour . . — Eph.  vi  12,  13a. 


! 
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rE  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  argue  that  the  publicists, 
moralists  and  theologians  who  are  continually  propounding 
their  diagnosis  of  the  present  moral  predicament  of  Ae  world  often 
go  astray  in  the  direction  of  false  optimism  or  shallow  pessimism 
because  they  underestimate  the  strategy  and  power  of  the  forces 
of  evil.  We  all  know  that  we  are  in  a  dangerous  position;  that  the 
future  of  western  civilization  is  so  precarious  that  our  fate  is,  as  it 
were,  balanced  upon  a  knife-edge.  If  we  could  gain  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  corrupting  and  violating  power  in  our  midst  we 
might  begin  to  understand  what  must  be  done,  through  God’s 
Grace,  to  counteract  and  finally  to  overcome  it. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  objected  that  there  is  no  need  to  postulate 
such  a  power  of  evil,  capable  of  such  conscious  scheming.  Is  it 
not  primarily  rather  a  great  negative  or  denying  “  contingent  ”  force 
which  universally  contradicts  and  thwarts  the  good,  but  in  itself  is 
neither  personal  nor  organized — part  of  the  constitution  of  our  en¬ 
vironment  and  as  inevitable  an  accompaniment  to  our  progress  as 
shadow  to  sunlight?  The  very  difficulty,  however,  of  defining  some¬ 
thing  which  may  be  in  essence  n^ative  but  exercises  such  a 
universal  real  and  positive  force,  shows  that  we  are  on  safer  ground 
in  our  original  definition.  If  there  be  any  error  in  this,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  direction  of  underestimating  the  enemy.  And,  if  he  is 
indeed  “  personal  ”,  this  is  precisely  what  he  wants  us  to  do. 
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A  few  examples  will  furnish  the  only  means  to  test  the  above  I 
suggestions.  First,  the  accumulation  of  “  natural  calamities  ”  in  | 
these  days  provide  a  very  interesting  study  in  the  complex  inter-  , 
action  of  evil  forces  and  influences.  Earthquake,  cyclone  and  flood  I 
are  presumably  neither  more  nor  less  numerous  and  devastating 
than  in  the  past,  but  we  have  in  these  days  an  increasing  number 
of  what  might  be  termed  mixed  afflictions.  Specimens  of  these  arc 
only  too  easy  to  describe.  Some  are  due  to  the  inventiveness  of 
man.  It  is,  of  course,  a  natural  phenomenon  if  an  aeroplane  is 
struck  by  lightning,  although  in  the  past  this  was  not  possible.  If  ’ 
the  Titanic  struck  an  iceberg,  the  subsequent  loss  of  life  was  partly 
due  to  the  inventive  skill  of  those  who  had  produced  such  an  en¬ 
ormous  machine  to  carry  human  beings  over  an  hostile  element. 
Responsibility  for  the  accident  may  therefore,  on  a  rough  calcula-  : 
tion,  be  shared  equally  between  natural  forces  and  human  ingeniuty. 
In  other  cases  Ae  human  contribution  to  disaster  is  significantly  | 
larger.  The  tremendous  and  frightening  increase  in  population  in 
certain  areas  of  the  world  is  due  mainly  to  human  interference  with 
natural  processes;  medical  and  social  reforms  have  increased  the 
birthrate  and  decreased  the  deathrate,  and  “  nature  ”  is  no  longer 
permitted  to  wipe  out  surplus  population,  in  the  wholesale  manner 
of  previous  centuries,  by  famine  and  epidemic.  In  the  absence  of  . 
any  general  adoption  of  any  method  of  family-planning  the  ulti-  | 
mate  catastrophe  is  likely  to  be  the  more  terrible  because  postponed  > 
from  year  to  year;  some  unavoidable  interruption  in  the  food- 
supply  may  set  in  motion  a  chain-reaction  with  appalling  conse¬ 
quences.  Here  the  proportion  of  human  responsibility  might  be 
estimated  as  high  as  75  per  cent. 

Stupidity  is  perhaps  a  venial  sin,  but  Hubris  or  overweening  pride 
has  also  a  big  share  in  promoting  such  disasters.  This  is  also 
true  in  the  case  of  those  greater  calamities,  involving  the  lives  of 
countless  human  beings,  who  starve  and  are  wasted  by  disease  in 
the  overcrowded  countries  of  the  world.  Much  of  this  suffering  is 
due  to  natural  causes,  much  to  human  foolishness  and  negligence, 
but  not  a  little  to  Satanic  elements.  These  have  to  be  isolated  and 
examined  like  ultra-microscopical  viruses  in  the  human  body. 
Racial  prejudices  or  hatred,  national  selfishness,  corrupt  internal 
administration,  are  general  terms  for  such,  but  the  very  use  of  these 
terms  covers  but  another  subterfuge  of  the  evil  one  in  our  minds. 
Let  us  therefore  be  more  precise.  Here  there  may  be  a  man,  or  a 
group  of  men,  living  in  luxury  like  Dives  in  the  parable,  oblivious 
to  the  sighs  of  the  poor  at  their  gate;  elsewhere,  some  directors  of  a 
vast  commercial  concern,  sitting  far  away  across  the  seas,  deter¬ 
mined  only  on  profits,  and  forgetting  that  exploitation,  while 
favourable  to  a  few,  sometimes  spells  ruin  for  many.  Or  take  you 
or  me.  In  our  comfort  and  prosperity,  a  genial  indiflference  to  the 
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fate  of  our  fellow  men  is  broken  rarely  if  ever;  we  proceed  com¬ 
placently  and  unheedingly  down  the  broad  road  that  leads  to  de¬ 
struction;  “  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat.” 

From  these  considerations  it  is  easy  to  turn  to  a  profounder  ex¬ 
amination  of  human  appetites.  Our  characteristic  lusts  have  been 
analysed  so  minutely  by  casuist  and  psychiatrist  that  only  one  re¬ 
mark  is  necessary  here.  It  is  simply  that  Paul’s  complaint  ini 
Romans  vii  18 :  19  is  just  as  true  today  as  when  it  was  written.. 
My  desire  to  do  good  is  always  turning  back,  so  to  speak,  upon 
itself;  intentions  are  excellent  and  the  result  hideous.  But  in  our 
personal  lives  the  most  subtle  of  all  temptations  is  the  one  which 
we  recognize  as  such  in  our  most  enlightened  moments.  These  are 
not  necessarily  the  most  disillusioned;  “Oh  what  a  fool  I  was!  ”  is 
a  remark  indicative  as  much  of  wounded  pride  as  spiritual  in¬ 
sight.  But  it  is  the  vision  of  God  given  to  us  in  some  momentary 
revelation  which,  like  a  lightning  flash,  shows  us  what  we  were  and 
are.  We  soon  sink  back  into  our  usual  slightly  uneasy  equilibriiun 
of  everyday  morals.  And  when  the  temptation  returns,  even  our 
recent  experience  of  God’s  truth  about  it  may  not  enable  us  to 
recognise  it.  For  Satan  is  an  adept  at  arranging  small  superficial 
changes  which  alter  the  appearance  of  anciently  familiar  sin.  So 
we  suggest  to  ourselves  that  on  this  occasion  all  is  different,  while 
in  the  depth  of  our  conscience  we  know  it  is  the  same. 

With  most  nations  and  communities  such  depths  of  cleverness  are 
unnecessary.  Few  things  are  more  frightening  than  that  double- 
edged  modem  phenomenon :  the  long-lived  lie  and  the  venerable 
idol.  Surely  at  no  period  in  the  world’s  history  was  such  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  lies  released  to  bamboozle  the  nations,  especially  the  long- 
suffering  ordinary  worker  or  cultivator.  Not  only  is  the  air  full 
of  them,  but  the  apparatus  of  publicity  is  now  so  elaborate  and 
efficient  that  words  themselves  are  becoming  unnecessary — every¬ 
thing  can  be  taught  by  picUires.  Like  the  Moslem,  who,  after  see¬ 
ing  an  inferior  product  of  Hollywood  in  a  Calcutta  cinema, 
muttered  into  his  beard;  “Now  we  know  how  white  women  be¬ 
have,”  people  know  because  they  have  seen.  What  we  see  is,  of 
course,  more  often  a  mirage  rather  than  the  truth.  This  however 
does  not  concern  our  pastors  and  masters;  they  are  mainly  inter¬ 
ested  either  in  filling  up  our  leisure  hours  with  some  kind  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  or  putting  across  the  particular  propaganda  which  they 
want  us  to  believe  at  the  moment.  The  first  section,  although  often 
tending  to  the  corruption  of  public  morals,  does  not  concern  us  here. 
The  second,  which  is  even  more  prominent  under  totalitarian 
regimes,  provided  us  all  with  idols  (miscalled  “  ideals  ”)  which  we 
are  to  worship,  slogans  (“  manifestoes  ”  or  “  platforms  ”)  which  are 
to  be  believed,  and  bright  hopes  for  the  future  (“  main  ^jectives  ”, 
“  freedom  and  prosperity  ”,  “  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  ”  and 
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the  like)  which  are  to  be  swallowed  whole.  It  is  not  denied  that  ' 
there  is  still  a  minority  of  intellectuals  capable  of  penetrating  these  i 
smoke-screens  to  discover  where  the  enemies  of  the  truth  and  pro¬ 
tectors  of  vested  interests  live  and  work.  But  even  if  they  know 
this,  they  are  powerless  to  destroy  them — they  are  too  strongly  en-  1 
trenched.  Nothing  short  of  a  general  catastrophe,  such  as  war,  will  | 
dislodge  them.  In  that  event,  their  empty  redoubts  are  soon  occu-  i 
pied  by  other  would-be  tyrants. 

So  the  average  man  has  before  him  an  array  of  false  gods  not  ' 
less  numerous,  seductive  or  awe-inspiring  than  the  rows  of  images  ' 

I  have  seen  in  Hindu  temples.  The  charm  of  idol-worship  is  always 
mysterious  to  some  minds;  why  a  man  or  woman  should  so  far  . 
surrender  intellectual  integrity  as  to  bow  down  before  such  effigies  | 
is  a  question  unanswerable  by  the  writer.  Yet  it  is  a  universal  , 
characteristic  of  human  nature :  the  Tibetan  Lama  tells  his  rosary  j 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Italian  peasant  woman,  and  the  i 
<IIhinese  have,  or  had,  a  goddess  whose  peculiar  pleasure  it  was  to  ’ 
rescue  those  in  peril  on  the  sea,  like  the  Mediterranean  Stella  Maris. 
Similarly,  the  simple-hearted  worker  in  the  Ukraine  or  Middle  West 
accepts  without  much  question  the  wrapped-up  carrots  held  before 
his  nose  by  Krushchev  or  Dulles.  In  all  this  our  ancient  adversary 
is  confidently  busy  and  generally  successful.  He  inserts  into  the 
minds  of  the  “  leaders  ”  ample  fuel  for  the  never-extinguished  flame 
of  their  suspicions  and  prejudices;  the  longer  their  tenure  of  office,  ' 
the  more  pronounced  the  warp  in  their  minds.  The  latter  is  always 
encouraged  by  those  favourite  instruments  of  satanic  strategy,  the 
narrow-minded  “  experts  ”  of  all  kinds,  especially  military.  It  is 
difficult  to  foresee  any  radical  change  in  this  particular  aspect  of 
politics  in  any  conceivable  future.  Yet  even  this  kind  of  prophecy 
may  be  falsified  by  unexpected  developments  in  circumstances. 

To  most  observers  the  kind  of  situation  here  briefly  sketched  is 
the  most  dangerous  of  all.  This  type  of  idolatry  leads  towards 
massacres,  famines  and  horrors  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  ruin  of  ! 
many  fair  ideals  and  fervent  hopes.  Martyrs  are  numerous,  and  it  , 
often  seems  that  their  suflFerings  have  been  in  vain.  Surely  nothing  j 
could  be  worse  than  this.  Yet  this  is  not  the  satanic  masterpiece;  | 
it  is  not  this  which  causes  most  mirth  in  hell.  Comiptio  optimi 
pessima.  It  is  when  the  enemy  succeeds  in  establishing  himself  in  | 
the  very  centre  of  the  opposing  camp;  when  there  is  a  spy  on  our  1 

General  Staff.  It  is  here  suggested  that  the  main  cause  of  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  forces  making  for  righteousness  in  our  present 
world  is  that,  without  knowing  it,  we  are  being  deceived  and  be¬ 
witched  into  worshipping,  not  only  idols  of  the  kind  mentioned 
above,  but  also  others  which  were  innocent  and  holy  in  the  not  so 
distant  past  but  have  now  become  transformed  into  deceptions  and 
snares. 
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It  might  be  that  most  of  the  above  would  command  general 
assent  from  thoughtful  Christians.  But  the  conclusion  of  this  essay- 
must,  one  fears,  expect  generally  equal  opposition.  If  our  main 
thesis  is  correct,  the  Satan,  arch-deceiver  that  he  is,  insinuates  him¬ 
self  into  places  where  his  presence  is  not  likely  to  be  discovered 
(until,  like  the  snake  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  he  chooses  to  show 
himself)  and  uses  instruments  which  we  all  believe  he  never  could 
use.  So  any  one  of  us  is  as  likely  to  be  bamboozled  as  anyone  else. 
The  very  suggestion,  for  example,  that  he  is  using  the  Christian 
Church  and  Sacraments  in  many  instances  is  received  with  horror 
as  blasphemous.  Yet  we  believe  that  it  has  happened. 

It  will  perhaps  be  admitted  by  many  that  an  introvert  Church  is 
an  unhedthy  Church.  A  sincere  devotion  to  her  Lord,  and  a  con¬ 
centration  upon  learning  his  Will,  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
mission  to  the  world  outside  which  is  continually  reaching  out  to 
draw  men  and  women  to  Him.  Everything  that  interferes  with  the 
latter  object  must  become  suspect.  Yet,  to  so  many  outsiders  today, 
organized  Christianity  appears  to  be  so  absorbed  in  its  own  affairs, 
chasing  so  many  apparitions  and  involved  in  so  many  secondary 
problems,  that  its  victories  are  unknown,  its  defeats  exaggerated,  its 
activities  obscured  and  its  aims  impugned.  It  is  allowable  to  suspect 
that  someone  is  sowing  tares  in  our  precious  field.  But  how  can 
we  find  and  uproot  them?  A  good  method  is  to  look  in  the  most 
unlikely  places.  A  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  is  being  wasted 
at  present  on  controversies  about  episcopacy  and  “  orders.”  These 
are  actually  matters  of  Church  organization  and  therefore  of 
secondary  importance.  The  influences  which  cause  God-fearing  and 
self-denying  men  and  women  to  spend  God-given  opportunities 
and  resources  in  worrying  about  them  are  certainly  of  no  celestial 
origin.  Similarly,  undue  emphasis  upon  the  holiness  and  eternity 
of  that  extremely  fallible  organization  of  human  beings,  the  Church 
of  Christ  on  earth,  tends  to  exalt  to  heaven  what  can  only  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  heavenly  City  by  the  Grace  of  God  and  never  the 
merits  of  man.  The  process  by  which  a  revelation  of  God  or  a 
sacrament  gradually,  often  by  very  slow  degrees,  is  changed,  in  the 
very  presence  of  those  who  worship  it,  into  an  idol,  is  never 
apparent  to  the  human  observer.  Only  by  the  result  is  it  known; 
“by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  TTie  history,  especially  in 
recent  decades,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  full  of  extimples 
of  this.  But  every  Communion  can  furnish  instances. 

The  most  exquisite  physical  agony  is  felt  when  a  junction  of 
sensitive  nerve-centres  is  pierced.  The  Communion  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  the  Eucharist,  is  such  a  centre  in  the  life  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  us  to  wonder  at  the  ways  of 
Providence  when  a  useful  life  is  cut  off  at  its  prime,  or  a  mother 
of  young  children  killed  outright  by  lightning.  These  are  extreme 
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examples  of  the  contingent  nature  and  general  chanciness  of  our  ! 
environment  and  our  life  within  it.  A  greater  myst^  surrounds  ! 
the  indubitable  fact  that  the  Satan  has  succeeded  his  instrument, 
Judas,  in  being  present  at  the  Sacred  Meal.  For  that  which  should 
be  the  uniting  place  of  all  Christians,  where  their  love  to  each  other 
is  shown  forth  to  the  world,  has  been  the  centre  of  division,  bigotry, 
and  even  persecution  for  centuries,  and  even  today  Christians  can¬ 
not  unite  at  the  sole  Feast  at  which  their  Lord  is  Host.  (Compare 
Luke  xxii :  26  and  John  xiii :  35.)  This  is  a  great  triumph  for  evil,  1 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  which  we  can  be  conscious.  By  it  the  ( 
Christian  Church  is  not  only  “  divided  ” — it  is  continually  stultihed  ' 
and  fatally  weakened.  The  inspiration  and  strengA  which  would  I 
come  from  obedient  united  loving  Communion  with  the  Lord  is  ! 
only  spasmodically  available,  or  often  lacking  altogether.  A  kind  of 
cramp  paralyses  our  organic  life;  we  advance  in  detachments  and 
occupy  outposts,  while  the  enemy  from  the  rear  sees  to  it  that  no 
decisive  victory  is  ever  won.  In  the  Holy  War,  as  in  other  wan,  ’ 
co-ordinated  effort,  carefully  planned,  is  the  only  means  for  ulti¬ 
mate  victory. 

Criticism  of  the  Church  by  outsiders  is  often  regarded  as  un¬ 
important  by  those  in  its  inner  circles.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  j 
main  business  of  the  Church  in  the  world  is  just  with  that  ignorant 
outsider,  rather  than  v«th  the  vast  indifferent  multitude  whose  [ 
interest  is  so  hard  to  stir.  So  we  may  regretfully  allow  him  to  make  ' 
his  point  that  the  Church  is  self-centred.  He  may  be  right;  if  not, 
we  must  prove  him  wrong.  But  the  charge  just  made  is  a  far  graver 
one,  for  it  must  needs  come  from  within  the  circle  of  those  whom 
the  Lord  has  called  to  be  His  own.  How  far  is  it  justified?  The 
deceiver  of  the  whole  world  (Rev.  xii :  9)  knows  the  answer.  No 
single  Christian  can  presume  to  indict  his  Church,  or  any  other.  It 
is  the  world  outside,  with  its  ever-increasing  masses  of  heathen, 
and  the  events  of  our  time,  which  furnish  the  overwhelming 
evidence.  All  we  Christians  can  say  is  :  “Lord,  is  it  I  ?  ”  and  pray  ( 
for  forgiveness. 

H.  D.  Northfield  1 


REMINDER 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  will  be  held 
on  April  27th,  at  4.30  p.m.,  in  the  Institute  Hall  at  Westminster 
Chap>ei.  Tea  at  small  charge. 
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In  the  Study 

BULTMANN’S  attempt  to  demythologize  the  Gospel  has  been 
widely  misinterpreted.  This  curious  fact  is  due  partly  to  the 
unfamiliarity  of  the  categories  with  which  he  works,  partly  to  the 
pioneering  character  of  his  efforts,  partly  to  the  ambiguity  of  his 
expression.  But  the  result  has  been  that  his  bold  and  brilliant  re¬ 
statement  has  not  commanded  the  appreciation  it  deserves.  It  is 
surely  a  sign  of  the  times  that  it  is  from  a  Belgian  Roman  Catholic 
that  there  comes  the  sympathetic  and  discerning  discussion  of  which 
we  stand  in  need.^ 

In  general.  Father  Malavez  confines  his  criticisms  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  study,  where  they  belong.  His  exposition  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Bultmann’s  thought  is  acute,  illuminating,  and 
dispassionate.  He  demontrates — as  I  would  think — conclusively 
that  much  recent  criticism  is  unjustified.  The  Christian  message  is 
not  swallowed  up  by  an  existentialist  philosophy.  The  objectivity  of 
the  Christ  event  is  not  surrendered.  It  is  the  false  Cartesian 
separation  of  subject  and  object  that  is  rejected.  It  is  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  transcendental  divine  action  with  “  this-worldly  ”  action 
that  constitutes  indefensible  mythology. 

It  is  true  that  Bultmann’s  use  of  Heidegger  is  open  to  attack.  He 
misinterprets  his  teacher  in  an  unnecessarily  nihilistic  direction.  He 
grafts  upon  the  preliminary  dbcussion  of  Sein  und  Zeit,  an  ontology 
which  Heidegger  has  not  yet  expounded.  But  these  are  minor 
causes  for  hesitation.  There  is  no  wholesale  capitulation  to  modem 
philosophy.  The  Christian  theologian  is  well  aware  of  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  existentialist  conception  of  inauthentic  existence, 
is  ever  mindful  of  the  inescapable  need  of  the  empowering  grace  of 
divine  action. 

Malavez  is  profoundly  aware  of  the  imperatives  whidi  drive 
Bultmann  forward.  He  knows  diat  scientific  advance  and  philoso¬ 
phical  insight  create  new  problems  for  theology.  He  knows  adso  that 

^  The  Christian  Message  and  Myth,  by  L.  Malavez.  S.C.M.  Press,  Ltd. 
25/.  (1958). 
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Bultmann’s  restatement  has  religious  roots,  that  it  represents  an 
attempt  to  re-apply  the  Lutheran  concept  of  justification  by  faith  in 
the  realm  of  knowledge.  He  attacks  shrewdly  at  all  three  levels,  and 
inevitably  ranges  himself  at  the  last  with  the  verdict  of  tradition. 
But  he  leaves  the  reader  with  a  new  appreciation  of  the  gallantry 
and  necessity  of  Bultmann’s  theological  struggle. 

Within  the  New  Testament  itself,  Bultmann  lays  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  illustrative  of  the  early  attempt 
at  demythologization.  It  is  thus  of  interest  to  set  alongside  his  work 
the  recently  published  essays  of  J.  E.  Davey  in  the  field  of  the 
historicity  of  St.  John,®  even  though  Dr.  Davey  never  faces  up,  at 
Bultmann’s  level,  to  the  whole  complex  question  of  “  history  ”  and 
“  factuality.” 

If  these  historical  and  christological  studies  combine  to  make  an 
inconclusive  book  of  uneven  merit,  it  is  no  more  than  we  must 
expect.  The  presence  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  a  historical  sub¬ 
stratum  would  be  increasingly  accepted.  But  the  process  of  sifting 
material  demands  a  mixture  of  technical  competence  and  intuitive 
rapport  that  is  rare  indeed.  Today  we  possess  few  scholars  with  the 
mastery  of  historical  method  of  a  G.  H.  Turner.  Dr.  Davey  deals 
in  probabilities  and  possibilities,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  very  easy 
to  adjudge  his  probabilities  as  possibilities  and  his  possibilities  as  re¬ 
mote.  His  enunciation  of  “  foundation  pillars  ”  of  the  historicity  of 
John  does  not,  I  think,  carry  the  conviction  of  Schmiedel’s  com¬ 
parable  work  in  the  Synoptic  field.  Similarly,  his  advocacy  of  the 
identification  of  the  John  of  Ephesus,  whose  witness  underlies  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  with  John  Mark  seems  to  underestimate  the  daunt¬ 
ing  chronological  obstacle. 

Nevertheless,  such  studies  are  needed  and  worth  making;  and 
the  author  is  aware  of  the  provisional  nature  of  most  of  his  con¬ 
clusions.  He  may  well  be  right  in  his  detection  of  Johannine 
counterparts  to  the  vyildemess  temptations  dramatized  for  us  in 
Matthew  and  Luke.  He  has  certainly  made  his  case  for  the  heavy 
Johannine  emphasis  laid  on  the  dependence  of  Jesus  upon  his 
Father;  and  the  attempt  to  give  this  dependence  more  than  tem¬ 
poral  significance  is  noteworthy.  For  the  rest — ^where  we  dissent 
we  must  do  better. 

J.  E.  Davey  would  find  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  clue  to  a  more 
adequate  understanding  of  Christology  and  Trinitarian  belief  than 
the  classic  formulations  of  the  past  ages  supply.  It  is  therefore  help¬ 
ful  to  turn  from  his  tentative  movement  towards  restatement  to  a 
fresh  examination  of  early  Christian  doctrine.®  The  notable  work 
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®  The  Jtsus  of  St.  John,  by  J.  E.  Davey,  Lutterworth  Press,  25/-  (1958). 

^  Early  Christian  Doctrines,  by  J.  N.  D.  Kelly.  A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd., 
30/-  (1958). 
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of  Bethune-Baker  in  this  field  has  long  demanded  its  successor;  and 
\  few  are  in  better  position  to  provide  it  than  Dr.  Kelly.  With  a  sure 

j  hand  he  guides  us  from  the  frontiers  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 

j  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  if  it  is  patient  plodding  all  the  way, 

■  at  least  we  never  stumble.  All  students  of  this  formative  and  critical’ 

j  period  will  be  grateful  for  the  ripe  fruits  of  patristic  scholarship,  so 

,  clearly  present^,  so  cogently  argued. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  understanding  and  impartial  exposition.. 
)  He  has,  accordingly,  quoted  generously  from  the  original  sources, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  proceed  by  way  of  exegesis  rather  than' 
eisegesis,  forbearing  to  impose  pattern  and  homogeneity  where  these 
I  are  lacking.  It  is  true  that  quotations,  superficially  carrying  one 
I  emphasis,  may  point  in  quite  a  different  direction  when  read  in  the 
larger  context  to  which  diey  belong.  But  Dr.  Kelly  always  provides 
j  his  references,  and  may  justly  direct  the  suspicious  critic  to  search 
)  for  himself  and  form  his  own  conclusions. 

I  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  this  survey  is  the  promin¬ 
ence  given  to  the  contemporary  philosophies  which  so  often  pro¬ 
vided  the  Fathers  with  their  categories  of  thought  and  modes  of 
expression.  We  are  already  familiar  with  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  such  key-words  as  ousia,  prosopon,  hypostasis,  in  con- 
I  flicting  senses.  But  we  have  to  learn  to  look  deeper  and  find  con- 
l  troversies  illumined  by  an  understanding  of  the  Stoic,  Aristotelian, 
and  Neo-Platonic  tools  that  forged  expression.  We  may  suspect 
that  even  Dr.  Kelly  has  failed  to  do  full  justice  to  this  at  every 
point. 

Though  all  is  competently  done,  yet  it  is  the  section  covering  the 
period  from  Nicaea  to  Chalcedon  that  reveals  the  author  at  his 
best  and  most  confident.  The  discussion  of  Christology  is  superb. 
Partly  this  is  due  to  the  nature,  richness,  and  greater  malleability 
of  the  material.  Nevertheless,  it  is  no  mean  achievement  to  march 
thus  triumphantly  through  the  confused  battlefields  of  the  fourth 
century,  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  Only  very  rarely  does  our 
mentor  fail  us — as  when  the  notorious  Cyrillian  juxtaposition  of 
the  mia  phusis  and  the  ek  duo  phuseon  is  left  in  its  normal  Stygian 
darkness. 

If  criticism  is  to  be  made,  it  must  be  at  the  point  where  every 
expositor  and  interpreter  is  vulnerable.  Dr.  Kelly  also  has  his  pre- 
r  suppositions.  He  is  a  devotee  of  the  Chalcedonian  settlement.  He 
has  long  since  given  his  imprimatur  to  the  decisions  of  orthodoxy. 
He  knows  in  advance  that  what  will  be  rejected  is  heresy  and  aber¬ 
ration.  Of  course  he  is  too  good  a  scholar  to  rig  his  evidence,  too 
discerning  an  interpreter  to  shout  “heresy”  loudly  before  ortho¬ 
doxy  has  been  established.  But  pre-suppositions  always  influence 
treatment.  The  reader  who  is  most  alert  to  them  ■will  get  the  most 
from  this  notable  doctrinal  study. 
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Perhaps  we  should  be  grateful  that  the  early  Councils  failed  to 
provide  us  with  a  definite  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Indeed,  the  time 
for  framing  one  is  not  yet;  and  we  must,  therefore,  welcome  thank¬ 
fully  two  recent  contributions  which  shed  light  upon  this  area  of 
classic  controversy.*  In  an  age  pre-occupied  with  problems  relating 
to  the  Church’s  strategy,  the  Church’s  action,  and  the  Church’s  task, 
Mr.  Kenrick  offers  us  a  timely  corrective.  He  has  not  only  made 
his  own  that  profound  slogan  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement ;  “  Let 
the  Church  be  the  Church  ”,  he  has  also  seen  its  implications.  He 
has  learned  in  personal  experience  that  the  Church  cannot  act  un¬ 
less  she  has  reached  the  deeper  understanding  of  what,  in  her 
essential  being,  she  is.  So  he  is  concerned,  first  of  all  and  most  of 
all,  with  the  laying  of  the  indispensable  foundations,  with  the 
nature  of  the  Church,  with  ecclesiology.  Then,  and  only  then,  will 
he  move  on  to  enunciate  the  corollaries,  to  determine  what  such  an 
understanding  will  mean  for  the  working  of  the  Body  of  Christ — 
its  life,  its  ministry,  its  ethic. 

This  is  a  dangerous  book;  dangerous  to  read,  dangerous  to 
■criticize.  And  it  takes  a  bold  man  to  write  it.  For  to  believe  its 
thesis  is  to  stand  under  judgment  individually  and  corporately,  to 
be  driven  to  repentance,  revolution,  and  renewal.  If  Mr.  Kenrick 
is  right,  then  some  of  our  theory  and  most  of  our  practice  is  wrong. 
The  “  natural  ”  man  in  us  revolts  against  so  disturbing  a  conclusion. 
Surely  there  is  a  flaw  somewhere.  Perhaps  there  is.  But  we  had  best 
-expose  ourselves  in  humble  receptivity  to  this  prophetic  summons, 
before  we  try  to  draw  its  sting  by  adding  our  question  marks  and 
our  qualifications. 

Nevertheless,  criticize  we  must.  This  is  a  good  book.  It  could 
have  been  a  better  one.  It  moves  at  breath-taking  tempo,  challenges 
with  compelling  urgency;  and  therein  lies  something  of  its  power. 
But  sometimes  it  moves  a  little  too  quickly,  lays  its  foundations  too 
simply  and  easily,  drives  in  its  nails  wi^  Christian  courage  and 
vigour  but  with  insufficient  use  of  precision  tools.  Theology  is 
made  central :  to  the  bar  of  theology  the  work  must  go.  What  if 
the  hand  at  work  must  be  adjudged  slap-dash  and  occasionally 
xmsure ! 

It  will  not  do  to  defend  the  Resurrection  with  the  categorical 
assertion  that  disillusioned  men  were  in  no  mood  to  imagine  it. 
Such  a  statement  betrays  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
psychological  springs  of  hallucination.  It  will  not  do  to  make  the 
distinction  between  the  bread  and  the  wine,  the  Body  and  the  Blood 
of  the  Sacrament,  identical  with  a  distinction  between  life  and 
death.  Such  an  interpretation  is  patently  unbiblical.  These  are 

*  The  New  Humanity,  by  Bruce  Kenrick.  Collins,  12/6d.  (1958).  A 
Theology  of  the  Laity,  by  H.  Kraemer.  Lutterworth  Press,  15/-  (1958). 
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only  straws;  but  they  rightly  make  us  pause  and  examine  more 
closely  the  central  issues.  And  then,  one  reader  at  least  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  firmer  grasp  and  a  more  subtle  use  of  the 
concept  of  “  analogy  ”  would  have  led  to  a  more  accurate  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relationship  between  the  Church  and  her  Lord. 

But  we  must  not  evade  the  impact  of  what  is  always  a  creative 
call,  relevant  to  our  situation.  Free  Churchmen  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  the  Body  of  Christ  has  high  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  determinative  New  Testament  description  of  the  Church.  And 
all  devotees  of  an  incamational  theology  will  profit  from  the  insist¬ 
ence  that  our  primary  need  is  identification  not  with  the  world  but 
with  our  Lord. 

It  is  as  well,  however,  to  remember  that  all  ecclesiological  dis¬ 
cussion  is  likely  to  be  barren  so  long  as  it  conceives  of  the  Church 
in  terms  of  an  ecclesiastical  order.  In  recent  years,  pressure  of 
circumstances  has  forced  upon  us  a  new  awareness  of  the  place, 
function,  and  importance  of  the  “laity”;  and  the  myopia  of  cen¬ 
turies  stands  revealed.  We  need  a  theology  of  the  laity,  a  theology 
which  will  be  more  than  a  footnote  or  appendix  to  the  congealed 
doctrinal  formulations  of  our  past.  Dr.  Kraemer  oflFers  us  a  sig¬ 
nificant,  though  slender,  Protestant  counterpart  to  the  great  work 
of  Father  Congar,  which  blazed  the  trail. 

Free  Churchmen  would  be  ill-advised  to  imagine  that  they  have 
long  ago  solved  this  problem.  Indeed,  the  distressing  phenomenon 
of  the  self-assertive  laity  is  directly  related  to  the  theological  lacuna 
which  Dr.  Kraemer  is  striving  to  fill.  He  provides  us  with  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  selective  historical  survey  and  a  provocative  approach 
towards  theological  restatement.  If  we  remain  dissatisfied,  we  must 
build  more  surely. 

The  inescapable  ambiguity  attaching  to  the  term  “  laity  ”  be¬ 
devils  the  historical  discussion,  opens  it  to  constant  criticism,  and 
leaves  behind  a  deep  sense  of  irritation.  And  I  wonder  whether  we 
really  know  as  much  about  the  early  centuries  as  Kraemer's  asser¬ 
tions  seem  tacitly  to  assume.  The  attempt  at  theological  restate¬ 
ment  is  avowedly  provisional  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  The 
thought  is  always  stimulating,  and  often  controversial.  It  is  also 
confessedly  one-sided — and  perhaps  too  heavily. 

We  must  agree  that  something  bigger  than  a  new  doctrine  of 
work  is  needed.  We  must  assent  to  the  affirmation  that  the  fresh 
understanding  we  seek  must  be  relevant  to  the  laity  as  a  whole 
rather  than  to  the  select  and  educated  minority.  We  must  approve 
the  call  for  a  wholehearted  reorientation  of  our  traditional 
ecclesiology.  We  must  applaud  the  insistence  that  the  Church  exists 
not  for  itself  but  for  the  world,  as  diakonia  and  as  mission.  But 
we  must  continue  to  ask  whether  there  is  not  demanded  of  us  a  yet 
deeper  understanding — an  understanding  of  the  place  of  the  laity 
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in  worship,  of  the  normative  and  directive  function  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  baptized?  At  this  point  Kraemer  is  strangely  silent.  But  I  \ 
wonder  whether  if  we  fail  here  we  do  not  fail  altogether.  1 

It  is  always  salutary  to  be  reminded  that  the  laity  are  not  an  ^ 
abstract  concept  but  a  collection  of  individuals  in  need  of  pastoral  j 
care;  and  one  of  our  most  reliable  guides  to  that  fascinating  terrain  : 
where  pastoral  theology  and  psychotherapy  meet  is  the  Americcin  i 
scholar,  Wayne  Oates.  In  this,®  his  most  recent  contribution,  he  ex-  ' 
plores  the  various  kinds  of  anxiety  that  afflict,  torment,  or  stimulate  ) 
mankind,  and  fruitfully  subjects  pastoral  and  psychotherapeutic 
material  to  the  interpretative  scrutiny  of  biblical  insight  and  theo¬ 
logical  understanding.  Legalistic,  economic,  and  finitude  anxiety; 
the  anxiety  of  grief,  of  sin,  of  moral  indifference,  of  the  cross;  all 
these  and  more  are  given  meticulous  examination. 

The  American  background  is  real,  though  not  obtrusive;  but 
there  is  little  that  is  not  applicable  to  the  British  scene.  The  relevant 
writings  of  Kierkegaard  are  plundered,  and  the  fashionable  Tilli- 
chian  categories  are  heavily  employed.  Nevertheless,  unnecessary 
jargon  is  shunned.  If  this  is  not  always  an  easy  book  to  follow,  it 
is  partly  because  of  the  nature  of  the  issues  under  discussion  and 
partly  because  of  the  method  of  presentation  adopted.  Sometimes 
we  seem  to  be  grappling  with  a  series  of  jottings  in  staccato  style 
rather  than  a  progressive  argument.  Perhaps  this  is  inevitable 
where  a  target  is  attacked  from  so  many  different  points  of  vantage. 

An  illuminating  study  such  as  this  prompts  three  reflections.  I 
wonder  how  far  the  effective  use  of  counselling  techniques  depends 
upon  a  certain  measure  of  understanding,  a  certain  standard  of 
education,  on  the  part  of  the  counsellee.  If  the  answer  is  not  clear- 
cut,  yet  the  question  is  worth  asking  seriously,  before  bright  young 
ministers  rush  ahead. 

More  basic  still  is  the  emerging  sense  of  tremendous  perils  attach¬ 
ing  to  a  facile  reliance  upon  techniques.  Counselling  and  the  j 
pastoral  ministry  are  fraught  with  so  many  dangers.  The  minister  | 
had  best  begin  to  learn  that  he  also  stands  in  need  of  healing,  that  j 
the  relationship  within  which  he  must  work  is  one  of  mutual  en-  1 
richment,  of  giving  and  receiving,  never  de  haut  en  bos.  He  must  j 
never  contract  out  of  the  pain  of  total  redemption,  of  the  agonizing  j 
search  for  sensitivity  of  approach  and  discipline  of  conversation.  I 
Wayne  Oates  is  profoundly  right  in  using  as  his  leitmotif  the  pat¬ 
tern  and  reality  of  the  Cross  and  Resurrection. 

Beyond  all  this,  there  remains  the  irreplaceable  healing  power  of 
the  community  of  love.  The  pastor  can  never  work  adequately  in 
isolation,  only  as  representative.  The  Church  remains  the  Body  of 

®  Anxiety  in  Christian  Experience,  by  Wayne  E.  Oates.  George  Allen 
&  Unwin,  15/-  (1958). 
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Christ,  where  the  unacceptable  must  find  acceptance  and  the  un¬ 
lovely  find  love.  This  is  at  once  the  point  of  highest  possibility 
and  of  deepest  failiure. 

Increasingly,  in  our  age,  psychology  and  associated  disciplines  in¬ 
trude  into  the  philosophical  domain;  and  in  his  latest  book®  Austin 
Farrer  has  again  and  again  to  reckon  with  them.  William  James 
defined  philosophy  as  “an  unusually  obstinate  attempt  to  think 
clearly.”  It  is  a  dictum  that  must  be  kept  firmly  in  mind  by  a 
Gifford  Lecturer  who  sets  out  to  debate  determinism  and  free  will 
against  the  background  of  a  discussion  of  “  mind  and  body,  speech 
and  conduct,  nature  and  spirit,  responsibility  and  value  ” ;  and  Dr. 
Farrer  does  not  fail  us.  Occasionally  he  permits  himself  an 
anguished  cri  de  coeur.  “How  difficult  it  is,  in  philosophy,  to 
advance !  After  hours  of  discussion  we  find  ourselves  just  able,  by 
hard  running,  to  catch  up  with  our  starting-point.”  But  we  suspect 
that,  while  the  reader  may  be  flagging,  the  author  is  in  firm 
possession  of  his  second  wind  and  good  for  another  hundred  pages 
yet. 

This  book  is  more  than  an  essay  in  metaphysics.  The  material 
provided  by  psychology  and  neurology  is  given  the  important  place 
it  deserves,  treated  fairly,  and  handled  competently  and  seriously. 
Argument  is  directed  towards  the  vindication  of  free  will  on  the 
basis  of  failure  to  reduce  human  action  to  the  sum  of  its  deter¬ 
minate  factors  whose  effect  is  theoretically  calculable.  Epiphen- 
omenalism  is  rightly  and  decisively  rejected.  But  the  link  between 
physiological  events  on  the  one  hand,  and  conscious  intention  on 
the  other,  is  found  to  reside  in  a  pattern  of  physical  action,  corre¬ 
lative  with  consciousness  and  productive  of  real  physical  effect. 

Again  and  again  the  author  refuses  to  be  led  away  from  the 
rock  of  commonsense  experience.  All  things  are  not  what  they 
seem.  Nevertheless,  in  the  richly  human  act  of  choice  and  decision 
lies  reality  that  will  stand  against  a  hundred  sophisms.  Just  as 
solipsism  is  self-destructive,  so  deterministic  objections  will  often  be 
found  to  be  double-edged  weapons,  eating  away  the  ultimate 
ground  on  which  their  exponents  stand. 

It  will  be  clear  that  Dr.  Farrer  is  battling  in  an  arena  that  is  of 
paramount  importance  for  Christian  faith — though  he  himself  halts, 
of  necessity,  at  the  outer  gates  of  theology.  Almost  certainly  this 
is  not  a  definite  work  of  the  calibre  of  Finite  and  Infinite.  Too 
much  time  is  expended  on  the  careful  delineation  of  a  position  that 
is  to  be  demolished  in  a  sentence  a  paragraph  hence.  Too  often  the 
necessities  of  internal  debate  make  the  opponents  men  of  straw  and 
ignore  the  endless  permutations  and  combinations  of  the  dcterminist 

®  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,  by  Austin  Farrer.  A.  &  C.  Black,  28/- 
(1958). 
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objector.  Yet  much  ground  is  permanently  gained,  the  insubstantial 
demons  are  banish^,  and  a  murky  battleheld  is  floodlit  for  our 
generation.  And  ever  and  anew,  a  Farrerian  mot  is  dropped  into 
the  conflict.  It  is  good  to  be  reminded  that  “for  a  discerning 
palate,  one  steak  differs  from  another  steak  in  glory.” 

N.  Clark 
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Selections  from  the  Diary  of 
William  Newman 

WILLIAM  NEWMAN  (1773-1835)  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Bow  and  a  successful  schoolmaster.  He  became 
the  first  president  of  the  Stepney  Academy,  later  Regent’s  Park 
College,  and  his  diary  is  a  most  important  document  for  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  early  days  of  the  academy.  Several  volumes  survive. 
The  one  used  here  deals  with  years  of  transition  and  decision  in 
Newman’s  life  and  reflects  events  and  sketches  personalities  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  philanthropic  societies.  The 
war  with  Napoleon  was  at  its  height,  although  the  diary  ceases 
before  Waterloo.  But  perhaps  of  most  interest  is  the  picture  of  the 
man.  Old  in  mind  while  still  young  in  years,  scholarly,  emotional, 
dedicated,  a  penetrating  critic  of  his  fellows  and  a  stem  dealer  with 
his  own  soul. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  Newman  was  not  able  to  secure 
admission  to  a  dissenting  academy  in  view  of  the  intellectual 
achievement  recorded  modestly  in  the  diary.  The  entries  mention, 
incidentally,  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  entering  one  of  the 
ancient  universities  but  would  not  do  so  as  it  would  involve  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  note 
(17.12.08)  suggests  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  for  his  scholar¬ 
ship.  “Trace  bapto  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  ordinance 
b  not  referred  to,  in  the  LXX,  in  the  Classics,  in  Philo,  in  Josephus, 
in  the  Greek  Fathers.  See  Dr.  Gale’s  reply  to  Dr.  Wall;  Dr. 
Ryland’s  Extracts  from  Josephus."  He  knew  Hebrew  and  was  able 
to  review  a  book  published  in  Arabic.  It  was  hb  custom  to  read 
from  hb  Greek  Testament  every  morning  at  seven.  He  was  greatly 
admired  by  Andrew  Fuller  and  an  entry  (11.10.13)  says,  “Mr. 
Fuller  wants  me  to  examine  the  connection  between  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  ’’.  He  made  a  translation  of  at  least  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  although  thb  was  probably  not  intended  for  pub¬ 
lication.  “  I  wish  I  had  translated  the  New  Testament  for  myself 
as  though  it  had  never  been  done  before.’’ 
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His  sermon  preparation  was  usually  done  on  a  Saturday  and  he  | 
frequently  records  that  he  was  most  at  liberty  in  the  evening  ser-  f 
vice.  Comments  on  his  own  preaching  gleaned  from  the  diary  ) 
speak  for  themselves.  I 

“  My  heart  was  inflamed.” 

“  On  the  whole  a  good  day  .  .  .  yet  much  disappointed  with  my  I 
sermons.”  [ 

“  . . .  very  lame,  confused;  shreds  and  rags.”  ' 

“  Much  confusion;  I  wonder  that  anybody  comes  to  hear  me.” 

“  Great  fluency,  but  alas !  it  was  too  much  the  effect  of  hurry  ’ 
and  fever.” 

“  Expounded  I  Thess.  The  Rise,  Reign  and  Ruin  of  Antichrist.” 

“  Hughes  says  I  must  be  a  glutton  indeed  if  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  praises  of  my  sermon  which  are  given  in  the  Baptist  maga- 
7ine  less  would  have  pleased  me  more.  Not  knowing  the  writer,  I  do 
not  know  how  much  they  are  worth — laudari  a  viro  laudato  is  I 
worth  something.  O  my  God !  to  Thee  be  all  the  praiise.” 

“  Levity,  self-confidence  alarmed  me.” 

“How  great  is  the  goodness  of  God  to  me.  I  have  not  been 
hindered  from  attending  public  worship  on  a  Lord’s  Day  for  25 
years.  More  than  20  years  I  have  been  preaching,  generally  three 
times  a  day.  Have  never  been  laid  aside  one  whole  Sabbath  that 
I  can  recollect.”  {4.8.11). 

“  Could  not  find  a  text  (sure  sign  of  a  bad  state) ;  at  last  preached  ' 
with  some  freedom,  almost  extempore.” 

“  Preached  at  Austin’s,  Fetter  Lane,  on  the  means  to  be  used  for 
the  conversion  of  ungodly  relations — the  sermon  was  delivered 
without  much  comfort,  after  much  labour  bestowed  on  it;  the 
pulpit  was  so  enormously  high  ...  in  the  evening  I  was  at  home.” 

Throughout  his  years  of  service  Newman  remained  a  faithful 
pastor.  The  demands  of  the  school  and  later  the  college,  the  com¬ 
mittees,  the  need  to  maintain  his  reading  might  well  have  swamped 
this  part  of  Newman’s  ministry  but  it  was  never  neglected.  j 

His  references  to  Church  business  meetings  could  be  echoed  by  I 
most  ministers.  One  was  “  cold,  dull,  heavy  ”.  Others  he  describes  I 
in  happier  terms.  His  notes  of  their  proceedings  contain  more  [ 
references  to  discipline  and  excommunication  than  we  are  accus-  | 

tomed  to.  His  pastoral  work  included  visits  to  folk  wdth  smallpox  | 

and  to  a  woman  who  had  attempted  suicide.  Another  woman  was  1 
visited  when  she  was  dying.  “Quite  unconscious  that  she  is  a 
sinner.  ‘  Did  you  never  offend  your  Maker?  ’  ‘  No,  not  to  my 
knowledge  ’.  ‘  Did  you  never  feel  a  conviction  of  guilt  before  God?  ’ 

*  No,  never  ’.  And  this  woman  told  me  she  was  one  of  my  hearers !  ” 

In  the  margin  he  notes  that  the  woman  afterwards  became  a 
penitent. 

The  spiritual  progress  of  John  Ivimey,  the  black  sheep  of 
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historian’s  family  may  be  traced  in  occasional  remarks  in  Newman’s 
diary.  “  At  nine  came  John  Ivimey.  He  wept  like  a  child ;  told  me 
his  fears  with  great  simplicity;  that  his  religion  was  nothing  more 
than  nature  might  produce;  that  he  should  deceive  himself;  that  his 
convictions  were  not  strong  enough;  that  if  he  opened  his  mind  to 
his  brothers  they  would  think  him  a  hypocrite.”  But  the  interview 
and  others  bore  fruit.  Three  months  later  (22.3.09)  he  came  “  to 
propose  himself  for  baptism  ”.  In  April  we  read  that  “  John 
Ivimey  prayed  for  the  first  time,  with  fear  and  trembling  ”  at  the 
weekly  prayer  meeting.  Later  that  month  he  gave  an  account  of 
his  Christian  experience  to  tlie  Church  as  was  required  of  all  can¬ 
didates  for  baptism,  and  in  May  he  was  baptized. 

Briscoe,  one  of  the  first  three  students  at  Stepney  who  later 
proved  to  be  very  unstable,  told  his  pastor  of  his  desire  to  enter 
the  ministry.  “  I  catechized  him  very  closely  on  the  motives  which 
led  him  to  think  of  the  ministry.”  (2.3.09). 

Most  pastors  will  testify  to  his  experience  of  visiting  the  sick. 
“  Visited  a  Miss  Boys  with  Miss  Humtley.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  interviews  I  ever  had  with  a  sick  person.  I  shall  not  soon  lose 
the  savour  of  it.” 

The  more  intimately  personal  references  in  the  diary  come  very 
close  to  the  varied  feelings  of  the  minister.  He  speaks  of  his  few 
recreations,  bathing,  gardening  and  walking.  He  notes  his  anxieties 
about  his  school  and  takes  care  to  speak  from  time  to  time  to  his 
pupils  about  the  state  of  their  souls.  Other  personal  passages  speak 
for  themselves. 

After  a  reference  to  the  death  of  several  friends.  “  And  I  am 
still  spared !  O  that  it  may  be  for  much  good.  If  I  am  soon  to  die 
may  I  be  well  prepared.  After  having  preached  successfully  to 
others,  shall  I  be  cast  away?  ”  (3.10.08). 

“Lord  prepare  me  for  new  trials  and  support  me  under  one 
which  I  have  long  endured  ”  (20.11.08). 

“Alas,  what  a  poor  creature  I  am!  How  weak  in  body;  how 
imbecile  in  mind.  How  slender  my  literary  furniture.  I  feel 
ashamed  to  be  treated  with  so  much  respect  by  my  brethren  at  the 
Coffee  House”  (7.12.08). 

“Spent  most  of  the  morning  in  reading  the  memoranda  I  have 
preserved  of  this  whole  year  ...  In  my  studies  I  have  read  Ovid’s 
Metam  and  several  of  Cicero’s  Orations.  I  have  made  a  little  im¬ 
provement  in  composition.  In  the  school  I  have  been  successful. 
The  church  and  congregation  have  considerably  increased.  My 
heart  is  more  warmly  engaged,  I  trust  than  ever  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord.”  (30.12.08). 

“  This  month  labour  to  improve  in  English.”  (1.2.09). 

Reference  to  death  of  Richard  Gough.  “.  .  .  he  was  much  grieved 
when  my  Mother  took  me  to  the  Meeting  House;  would  have  in- 
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troduced  me  to  the  University  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  take  orders 
in  the  Church  ”  (28.2.09).  ...  i 

“  My  time  is  cut  up  into  a  thousand  little  pieces,  frittered  away;  ) 
and  how  shall  I  rectify  this?  ”  (27.3.09).  { 

“  O  for  a  heavenly  unction !  When  shall  I  rise  to  self-possession 
and  that  sublime  order  which  some  appear  to  feel?  ”  (31.3.09).  I 

“  I  must  be  careful  or  I  shall  lose  private  prayer  and  reading.” 
(5.7.09).  1 

“  Pierced  with  a  thousand  petty  thorns.”  (10.10.09). 

Referring  to  a  dinner  for  the  poor.  “  Mrs.  Newman  and  myself  ’ 
provide  for  the  Sunday  School  238  buns  and  9  gallons  of  ^e.” 
(23.10.09). 

“Afternoon — attempted  20  things;  could  not  succeed  in  any.” 

“  Dear  Eliza  much  perplexed  about  taking  a  third  servant.  Mem. 
Contrive  to  order  things  better  on  a  Satiuday.”  (17.2.10). 

“  This  is  my  ordination  day,  16  years  ago.  O  Thou  great  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Israel,  help  me  to  feed  the  sheep  and  lambs  that  increase  ^ 
under  my  care.”  (15.5.10). 

“  Gathered  our  large  pears.  One  of  them  weighed  |lb.” 

(20.10.10). 

“  Very  unsettled  .  .  .  read  a  great  deal  to  little  profit  .  .  .  flitted 
from  thing  to  thing.”  (27.7.11). 

“  I  am  in  danger  of  being  distressed  by  an  endless  variety  of 
pursuits.”  (21.3.1Tj.. 

“Knew  not  what  to  do  with  myself.  Alas  I  have  no  self- 
sufficiency;  I  cannot  make  myself  happy.  ‘All  my  springs  are  in 
Thee.’  Attempted  to  pray;  attempted  to  read;  could  not  bring  my 
mind  to  writing;  revised  and  burnt  old  sermons;  preserved  a  few. 

O  my  God  undertake  for  me !  ”  (23.6.12). 

“  From  committee  to  committee  all  day  long.”  (18.8.12). 

“This  week  my  study  has  been  my  delight  .  .  .  but  my  poor 
body  hardly  keeps  pace  with  my  spirit.  Two  things  to  be  lamented. 
My  prayers  have  been  too  languid.  My  study  of  the  scriptures  has  * 
been  almost  entirely  official.”  (19.9.12). 

Advice  given  to  a  younger  minister.  “  I  recommended  to  him  : — 

1.  A  common-place  book. 

2.  A  waste-book  for  hints  of  reflection,  conversation,  reading, 
etc. 

3.  An  experience  book  for  the  state  of  his  own  soul,  progress 
in  study,  etc. 

4.  A  sermon  book  for  texts  and  sermons  in  different  states  of 
forwardness. 

5.  An  account  book  including  income  and  expenditure.” 
(25.72.72). 

“  Have  I  not  too  much  neglected  prayer  and  private  meditation 
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on  the  scriptures?  Do  I  not  too  generally  read  for  others  rather 
than  for  myself?  ”  {14.8.13). 

“  Heavy  laden  with  the  business  of  the  house.  Long  discussion' 
on  the  propriety  of  wearing  a  black  gown  in  public  ministrations.”' 

(25.8.13) . 

“  I  have  taken  pains  today  to  settle  my  notions  on  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Deity.”  (23.10.13). 

“  I  would  not  change  my  pulpit  for  any  throne  in  Europe.’*^ 

(29.5.14) . 

“  Sent  a  barrowful  of  cabbages  and  lettuces  to  the  penitentiary.”' 

(11.7.14) . 

He  had  hard  things  to  say  about  his  own  preaching  and  he 
brought  a  scarcely  less  critical  mind  to  the  preaching  of  other  men. 
He  was  generous  in  praise  and  scathing  where  there  was  any  hint 
of  arrogance  or  slackness.  One  can  guess  how  he  must  have  treated 
his  students  in  sermon  class !  A  list  of  comments  must  suffice. 

“A  pious  soliloquy.  Would  have  done  well  in  a  good  man’s 
closet.” 

“Stephens  addressed  the  pastor  and  people — outre,  waspish, 
coarse,  low.”  Another  sermon  by  the  same  man  was  “  very  puerile.”" 

Other  sermons  were  described  as  “  a  shocking  perversion  of  scrip¬ 
ture  ” ;  “ remarkably  superficial ” ;  “a  very  neat  sermon  but  was. 
stiff  and  cold  ”; a  few  flippant  flourishes  .  .  .  more  puerile  than  I 
expected”;  “most  ludicrous  affair”.  Most  damning  of  all  per¬ 
haps,  “  Ward  gave  the  charge  or  should  have  done  so.” 

“Very  pathetic;  sweet  simplicity,  but  it  was  the  simplicity  of  a 
great  mind.” 

“  Bryant  on  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  very  learned,  curious,  amusing,, 
instructive;  throws  great  light  on  the  holy  oracles.” 

“Cheered  and  charmed  me.  Simplicity,  favour,  solemnity,  self- 
possession;  sweetness  of  manner  surprised  me.  At  3  o’clock  it  must 
be  a  sermon  of  no  common  merit  that  could  engage  so  strongly 
our  attention  just  after  dinner.” 

“  I  sat  next  to  Philips.  He  says  Mr.  Hall  spends  half  the  day 
in  prayer;  that  he  lives  in  the  spirit  of  supplication;  that  as  he 
uses  his  voice,  they  heard  him  completely.”  (6.6.11). 

Of  Hutchings  at  Eagle  Street.  “Very  brilliant,  but  it  was  the 
brilliancy  of  lightning  amidst  volumes  of  smoke  and  peals  of 
thunder.” 

There  are  passages  of  interest  to  the  Baptist  historian.  A  few 
entries  speak  of  the  still  youthful  missionary  enterprise  in  India. 
The  birth  pains  of  a  new  Baptist  periodical  are  hinted  at. 

“Coffee-House;  large  company.  Andrew  Fuller  came  in  with 
good  tidings  from  India;  very  reviving.  He  says  Abraham  Booth 
was  the  first  Counsellor  in  our  denomination,  now  John  Sutcliff. 
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He  told  us  many  things  concerning  Robert  Hall;  very  pleasing;  that  I  1 
he  has  given  up  his  duality  notion  with  reference  to  the  divine  I  ; 
nature  that  he  is  no  longer  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  total  de-  j 
pravity.  Once  he  quarrelled  with  Fuller  on  this.  ‘  Sir,  you  black-  L» 
guard  human  nature.’  ‘  Sir,’  replied  Fuller,  ‘  Don't  you  blackguard  i 
me  ’.”  {30.8.08).  \ 

“  Prospectus  of  a  new  Baptist  magazine  handed  round.”  ] 

(20.10.08).  I 

“  At  coffee-house,  a  violent  altercation  between  Dr.  R(ippon)  and 
Gutteridge  concerning  the  new  Baptist  magazine.”  (1.11.08).  i 

“  Burditt  and  Button  selling  away  the  new  Baptist  magazine;  I 
never  saw  such  a  demand  for  a  new  publication.”  (31.12.08).  f 

“Discussion  of  the  magazine  renewed;  Gutteridge  is  very  sore 
•still.”  (10.1.09). 

“  Mission  meeting  at  the  Dutch  Church.  Mr.  Fuller  preached  on 
Romans  1  .  . .  Dr.  Ryland  on  Isaiah  .  .  .  Dinner  meeting  very  large.  . 
This  has  been  a  glorious  day.”  “  Meeting  at  Garter  Lane  to  form 
a  Union.  Hinton’s  address  very  pretty.  Dr.  Ryland  preached  for 
our  Institution  at  12  at  Devonshire  Square  ...  I  never  saw  two 
such  days  in  London  before.”  (24,  25.6.12). 

“News  of  a  dreadful  fire  in  the  Mission  House  at  Serampore.” 
(14.9.12). 

“At  11  went  with  Fuller,  Gutteridge  and  Burls  to  see  Lord 
Liverpool  on  the  question  of  toleration  in  India.  I  never  was  more 
struck  with  ‘  the  human  face  divine  ’  He  said  but  little.”  (12.3.13). 

And  there  is  the  wider  background.  Newman  records  a  heat¬ 
wave  in  1808  and  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  the  following  year.  In  1811 
a  spell  of  sultry  weather  leads  him  to  wonder  if  it  could  be  due 
to  the  comet  that  had  appealed  recently.  He  shares  in  the  typical 
non-conformist  respect  for  the  Hanoverian  monarchy  which  had 
brought  them  considerable  freedom  after  the  restrictive  measures  of 
the  Stuarts.  But  even  the  loyal  Newman  could  not  ignore  the  scan¬ 
dalous  behaviour  of  the  King’s  sons.  He  would  have  quarrelled  1 
with  Shelley’s  description  of  George  III — “An  old,  mad,  blind,  | 
despised  and  dying  king”  (Sonnet:  England  in  1819)  but  might  I 
have  given  grudging  agreement  to  his  words  about  the  Prince  | 
Regent  and  his  brothers — “  Princes,  the  dregs  of  their  dull  race  ...”  | 

In  other  passages  he  notes  the  assassination  of  Perceval,  the  appre-  I 
hension  of  a  notorious  murderer,  a  disastrous  fire  at  Covent  Gar-  ' 
den.  And  in  the  second  group  of  quotations  given  below  he  traces 
the  events  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

20.2.09.  Mrs.  Clarke’s  examination  occupies  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  Duke  of  York  appears  in  a  most  disgraceful  light. 

25.10.09.  Grand  National  Jubilee.  This  day  the  King  enters 
into  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign.  Henry  III  died  in  the  fifty-seventh 
— Edward  III  in  the  fifty-first  year — beside  those  two  instances  ' 
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there  is  no  other  since  Egbert  our  first  Saxon  king  almost  1,000 
years  ago.  Fine  beautiful  morning.  Preached  from  Psalm  72  :  1. 
“  Give  the  King  thy  judgements,  etc.”  At  the  new  school  room  dis¬ 
tributed  buns  and  de  to  279  Sunday  School  children. 

28.6.11.  Jackson  conveyed  us  to  Windsor.  At  7  p.m.  saw  the 
King  on  the  Terrace.  We  were  much  affected  with  the  sight  of 
our  venerable  and  beloved  sovereign,  now  blind,  walking  up  and 
down  cheerfully,  conducted  by  two  of  his  daughters.”  (Next  day). 
Went  to  morning  worship  with  the  King  in  has  domestic  chapel. 
He  appears  to  be  truly  devout.  (On  the  30th).  Went  to  morning 
worship  with  the  King;  saw  him  ride  out  again.  Afternoon,  re¬ 
turned  home.  In  the  coach  was  a  lady  who,  many  years  ago,  kept 
the  King’s  dairy  at  Windsor.  She  related  some  anecdotes  of  the 
King  that  were  very  affecting;  his  reading  the  Olney  hymns,  “  How 
sweet  the  Name  of  Jesus  sounds,”  etc. 

25.10.10.  Jubilee  Day.  Oiu:  King  has  completed  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  reign.  Such  a  day  I  shall  never  see  again;  perhaps  no  man 
ever  will  in  this  country. 

18.3.13  Most  scandalous  exposure  of  the  separation  between  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  War 

9.11.08.  Most  dreadful  expectation  of  Bonaparte’s  fury  in 
Spain.  He  has  threatened  to  crown  his  brother  in  Madrid  before 
Christmas. 

28.1.09.  Read  the  account  of  Sir  John  Moore’s  death  at 
Corunna. 

8.6.08.  News  of  Bonaparte’s  defeat  near  Vienna. 

14.8.09.  All  the  European  continent  has  been  on  fire.  Every 
country  has  been  recently  engaged  in  war  and  (except  perhaps 
Russia)  has  been  the  seat  of  war.  How  wonderful  is  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  this  island !  Holland  is  now  distressed  by  an  expedition.  If 
(as  Mr.  Booth  used  to  say)  there  are  more  godly  i>eople  in  Holland 
than  in  England,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  extent  and  p)opula- 
tion,  how  alarming  to  us.  We  are  not  surprised  that  God  should 
visit  the  Catholic  countries.  Oh!  may  Britain  hear  the  warning 
voice ! 

27.10.10.  Great  anxiety  about  Lord  Wellington.  The  fate  of 
Portugal,  perhaps  of  Spain,  of  Europe  depends  on  a  general  battle 
.  .  .  May  our  brave  army  be  preserved.  Are  there  not  some  pious 
men  in  it  praying  day  and  night? 

23.12.10.  The  French  are  retreating  from  Moscow,  grievously 
harassed  by  the  Russians. 

5.7.13.  Illuminations  for  Lord  Wellington’s  victory  at  Vittoria. 

10.7.13.  Read  at  the  Ship,  Canning’s  brilliant  speech  of  thanks 
to  Lord  Wellington. 
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24.11.13.  Guns  fired  twice  in  one  day  for  a  victory  of  Welling,  j  ft 
ton  in  France  and  for  the  re-taking  of  Dresden.  |  (1 

19.3.14.  Great  anxiety  about  Paris,  whether  the  allies  will  reach  , 

itj  whether  peace  will  be  made  with  Bonaparte  or  not;  whether  *  h 
the  allies  will  encourage  the  Bourbons  or  not.  1 

9.4.14.  Revolution  in  Paris.  j  c 

10.4.14.  News  of  Bonaparte’s  dethronement,  almost  overwhelm-  ,  I 

ing.  Afternoon,  read  Daniel  5,  “  They  deposed  him  from  his  kingly 
throne  and  took  his  glory  from  him.”  j  t 

28.7.14.  Met  the  deputation  at  1.  Gutteridge  and  Meyer  lent  j 

their  coaches.  About  20  of  us  went  to  Carlton  House  with  an  ^ 
address  of  congratulation  on  the  peace.  Lord  Sidmouth  was  very 
remarkably  attentive  to  us.  The  Prince  received  us  very  graciously;  ' 
we  kissed  his  hand.  The  Duke  of  Kent  and  several  of  his  brothers  ‘ 
stood  by;  the  Prince  looked  ill.  I  think  we  shall  not  see  him  again 
unless  we  have  another  address  soon.  I  was  struck  by  the  splendour  \  • 

and  magnificence  of  the  rooms,  exceeding  by  far  everything  I  had 
ever  seen.  The  day  was  fine  and  the  lev6e  was  exceedingly  1 
thronged.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  sneered  and  expressed'  his  surprise  | 
that  we  did  not  appear  in  Court  dress.  He  seemed  to  despise  us 
because  we  had  not  on  the  “Wedding  garment.”  We  afterwards 
dined  together  at  the  New  London  and  Dr.  Rippon  (who  read  the 
address  in  a  very  tender  manner  much  impressed  with  the  presence 

of  the  Prince)  presided  with  much  good  humour.  No  sleep  that  i 
night.  _  , 

But  the  passages  of  most  interest  in  Dr.  Newman’s  diary  to  | 
Baptists  are  those  which  relate  to  the  founding  of  the  Stepney 
Academy.  These  are  given  here  in  chronological  order  with  the  ; 
minimum  of  comment.  I 

23.11.08.  Revolving  in  my  mind  the  necessity  and  importance  1 
of  a  Baptist  Academy  in  London.  j 

25.11.08.  Wrote  to  Sutcliff  ...  to  Miss  Tomkins  on  the  subject  ( 
of  the  Academy.  i 

23.2.09.  Mr.  Gutteridge  stated  that  we  might  have  an  Academy,  : 
if  applications  were  made.  We  could  now  provide  for  fourteen  ■ 
students. 

13.12.09.  Gutteridge  asked  me  if  I  would  take  charge  of  our 
Academy  if  they  can  get  the  premises  at  Stepney — of  which  he  had 
the  terms  in  his  pocket. 

29.12.09.  Committee  of  the  Education  Society.  Mr.  Gutteridge 
reported  that  Mr.  William  Taylor  had  made  a  present  of  £3,600  • 
for  purchasing  premises  at  Stepney  Green  .  .  .  for  our  new  j 
Academy.  Walked  home  in  silent,  sweet  meditation.  j 

2.1.10.  Gutteridge  reported  to  the  Education  Society  the  dona¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Taylor.  Agreed  to  unite  his  object  with  ours. 

20.3.10-  Kinghom  proposed  for  a  tutor  .  .  .  Some  unknown  * 
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friend  has  sent  a  £500  bank  note  to  Tim.  Thomas  for  the  Academy. 
(Note  in  margin — This  was  Miss  Tomkins !) 

24.4.10.  Very  judicious  letter  from  Mr.  Kinghom  opening  his 
heart. 

5.6.10.  Breakfast  with  Mr.  Dore.  He  told  me  I  must  take  the 
charge  at  Stepney.  I  told  him  I  had  two  grand  objections;  one  is, 
I  have  not  body  enough;  the  other  I  have  not  mind  enough. 

17.6.10.  Relieved  by  hearing  that  Kinghom  is  likely  to  come 
to  Stepney.  Dore  proposed  me  last  Tuesday. 

24.7.10.  How  much  were  we  surprised  to  hear  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Kinghom  stating  that  he  declined  coming  to  Stepney. 

7.8.10.  Fuller  said  my  sermon  was  the  best  he  had  ever  heard: 
that  he  thought  the  denomination  would  look  to  me  in  confidence 
at  Stepney.  Sutcliffe  said  he  would  come  all  the  way  from  Olncy 
to  vote  for  my  election  if  he  had  a  vote.  Is  it  possible  that  I  stand 
so  high  in  the  estimation  of  my  brethren  and  fathers? 

24.8.10.  This  afternoon  and  evening  my  thoughts  have  been 
mnning  over  Stepney  Green.  O  my  heavenly  Father!  suffer  not 
my  fancy  to  prevail  over  my  reason;  suffer  me  not  to  disgrace  my 
profession  by  any  unworthy  conduct;  suffer  not  a  word  to  escape 
that  may  dishonour  thee;  suffer  not  my  thoughts  to  sin ! 

4.9.10.  If  the  Committee  should  press  it,  I  should  find  it  the 
greatest  trial  I  ever  had,  that  I  felt  many  objections. 

1.  As  to  myself,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  I  am  competent. 

2.  I  fear  that  the  removal  might  affect  Mrs.  Newman’s  comfort. 

3.  I  feel  with  regard  to  the  Church  that  I  should  become  a 
merely  nominal  pastor.  I  am  but  little  better  now  and  I  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  giving  up  a  people  so  long  and  so  justly  endeared  to 
me. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  school  .  .  ,  must  I  make  a  sacrifice  of  all 
the  pecuniary  advantages  of  my  present  situation  ? 

5.  If  I  fail  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  a  good  retreat. 
They  told  me  they  had  opened  the  matter  to  the  committee  and  that 
it  was  probable  that  I  should  receive  a  very  cordial  and  unanimous 
invitation. 

19.9.10.  Letter  from  Timothy  Thomas  advises  me  to  resign 
every  thought  of  the  Academy  on  account  of  the  discordance  of 
the  committee.  I  feel  relieved  for  myself  but  more  burdened  than 
before  on  account  of  the  Institution.  I  had  fondly  hoped  that  it 
would  have  united  all  hearts  and  all  hands.  A  dark  cloud  hangs 
over  us  as  a  body. 

203.10.  Dore  told  me  that  Cox  was  the  person  now  in  view. 

16.10.10.  Timothy  Thomas  in  the  committee  informed  them 
that  he  was  authorized  by  me  to  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  .  .  . 
he  thinks  it  a  question  whether  they  will  not  now  send  me  an  in¬ 
vitation  1 
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13.11.10.  Ivimey  told  me  that  Dr.  Ryland  assured  him  that  he  ' 

should  feel  perfect  satisfaction  if  I  were  chosen  to  the  office  of  I 
domestic  tutor.  1 

27.11.10.  Dined  with  the  Thomases.  They  gave  me  a  copy  of  > 

the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  committee.  ! 

1.12.10.  .  .  .  Dan  Taylor;  he  expressed  his  high  satisfaction  in 
my  being  invited  to  Stepney;  remarked  that  it  was  a  great  work  j 
and  that  a  man  must  be  very  conscientious  to  have  peace  in  it.  ! 

24.12.10.  The  tutors  at  Hommerton  told  me  I  need  not  be  > 

alarmed.  I  feel  much  relieved.  They  gave  me  their  book  of  laws 
and  regulations.  '  } 

26.12.10.  At  11  came  Mr.  Kinghom  and  stayed  with  us  till  3. 

We  entered  largely  into  the  business  at  Stepney;  he  encourages  me 
to  proceed. 

8.1.11.  At  11  met  the  committee;  read  my  answer  accepting  the  , 

invitation  with  more  composure  than  I  had  expected.  i 

(Note. — ^Visit  to  Dr.  Ryland  at  Bristol  in  January  1811.)  ( 

22.1.11.  The  mighty  men  of  Bristol  have  inspired  me  with  new  | 
vigour. 

29.1.11.  At  12  met  the  committee.  Was  called  to  the  presi-  , 

dential  chair.  | 

25.3.11.  Removed  from  Bromley  to  Stepney — ^wagon  and  six  ( 

carts  full !  i 

8.4.11.  Came  John  Paul  Briscoe,  John  Vickers  and  Samuel  1 
Jones  to  live  with  us.  O  that  their  coming  may  be  a  blessing.  Gave 
them  many  directions  and  cautions  .  . ,,  gave  them  1  Cor.  2  :  2  for 
the  scheme  of  a  sermon  next  Saturday. 

9.4.11.  The  bell  rang  at  6.  Business  at  7.  Lecture  on  the  article 
and  the  five  declensions;  reminded  them,  however,  that  my  de¬ 
partment  is  theological.  Family  worship  at  8.  Met  them  at  10.  j 
Rehearsal;  heard  them  read  the  first  Psalm,  parsing  the  words  of  i 
the  first  verse.  Dictated  a  few  lines  to  be  written  on  the  slate  to 
see  their  orthography,  etc.  They  appear  very  attentive.  Left  them 
soon  after  11.  My  soul  is  concerned  for  these  young  men  who  seem 

to  be  pious.  O  that  I  may  be  the  instrument  of  much  good  to 
them.  Met  them  at  2  p.m.;  examined  in  the  five  declensions. 

21.4.11.  Dr.  Ryland  and  Waters  called  for  an  hour.  O  for 
wisdom  to  direct.  The  Dr.  gave  us  some  galling  specimens  of  ill 
behaviour  among  the  students. 

24.8.11.  Bartholomew  Day.  My  pupib  read  each  a  sermon  on  1 
“  the  value  of  religious  liberty.” 

Four  years — theological  department. 

1st  year.  Grammatical  theology.  Grammar  and  biblical 
criticism. 

2nd  year.  Historic  theology,  including  all  the  facts  of  the  Bible.  1 
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3rd  year.  Systematic  theology,  including  evidences  and  doc¬ 
trines. 

4th  year.  Pastoral  theology,  including  all  that  relates  to  preach¬ 
ing,  Church  fellowship  and  Church  government. 

26.10.11.  At  11  my  pupils  read  their  sermons — “the  supreme 
authority  of  the  scriptures  derived  from  their  inspiration.”  Poor 
Jones  lost  his  temper ! 

4.11.11.  At  8  Mr.  Fuller  gave  my  pupils  a  very  serious  and 
affectionate  lecture  from  1  Thess.  2  on  the  spirit  of  their  office.  I 
could  scarcely  forbear  weeping. 

25.11.11.  We  have  461  churches  in  the  Baptist  Magazine  list 
and  72  without  pastors.  Surely  we  need  more  academies. 

24.12.11.  At  the  Fund  meeting  Gutteridge  unfolded  the  will  of 
Mr.  Taylor.  He  has  bequeathed  a  noble  legacy  to  the  fund  and 
his  name  will  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

13.1.12.  This  day  my  pupils  have  begun  to  learn  Hebrew. 

3.3.12.  Fund  meeting  rather  cold.  Gutteridge  made  an  address, 
very  tender  and  pathetic.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  left 
£16,000  or  £17,000  to  this  fund.  How  great  was  Mr.  Booth’s  in¬ 
fluence!  How  happy  that  he  had  no  prejudice  against  “that 
Institution.” 

7.11.13.  Our  Committee  requested  Brother  Cox  to  lecture  in 
Mathematics,  etc.  for  three  monidis. 

27.1.14.  My  first  lecture  on  the  Greek  Testament — a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  Acts  1  with  annotations. 

In  1821  Newman’s  health  showed  signs  of  a  serious  decline  and 
he  became  non-resident  colleague  to  Solomon  Young  who  had  been 
appointed  to  help  him  at  Stepney  in  1814.  But  this  exchange  of 
positions  was  not  very  satisfactory  and  in  1826  Newman  resigned 
completely.  He  died  in  1835,  leaving  his  valuable  library  to  the 
college  and  £1,000  to  the  Baptist  Building  Fund,  Dr.  Newman’s- 
Loan  Fund. 
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Reviews  [ 

Steps  to  Christian  Understanding.  Ed.  R.  J.  W.  Bevan.  (Oxford  [ 
University  Press,  London,  15s.)  i 

This  book  consists  of  twelve  essays,  ten  by  well-known  theo-  j 
logians,  both  Anglican  and  Free  Churchmen,  one  by  a  mathe-  , 
matician.  Professor  Coulson,  and  one  by  an  historian.  Professor  | 
Butterfield.  The  book  is  in  three  parts :  (1)  God  and  the  world  \ 
(mostly  concerned  with  the  relations  between  science  and  religion);  ) 
<(2)  God  and  Man  (with  essays  on  revelation,  the  Christian  view  of 
man,  and  God  in  history);  (3)  Christian  doctrine  (The  person  of 
Christ,  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  Trinity  and  the  Christian  hope).  The 
Editor  is  one  of  the  very  few  teachers  of  Religious  Knowledge  work¬ 
ing  in  a  Technical  High  School.  j 

Such  a  book,  in  which  specialists  write  for  non-specialists,  can  be  I 
judged  on  two  grounds.  First  the  quality  of  the  material :  this  test 
the  book  passes  with  points  to  spare.  Here  is  solid  scholarship  and  i 
sound  exposition  which  the  pupils  at  the  Technical  High  Schools 
and  Grammar  Schools  will  not  hear  from  the  pulpit  (though  they 
ought  to  hear  it  from  there)  and  which  only  the  highly  trained 
Scripture  specialist  could  give  them  in  the  class-room.  TTie  Christian 
doctrines  are  set  firmly  in  their  biblical  context,  and  the  formula¬ 
tions  in  modem  terms  are,  on  the  whole,  well  argued.  j 

The  second  test  of  such  a  book  is  more  difficult  to  pass.  Have  j 
the  writers  solved  the  problem  of  communicating  their  specialized  ‘ 
knowledge  to  non-specialists?  Have  they  climb^  the  wall  which 
separates  the  university  quadrangle  and  the  cathedral  cloister  from 
the  class-room  of  the  secondary  school?  In  my  judgement,  the  book  i 
fails  to  pass  this  test.  It  is  not  that  the  language,  apart  from  an  ' 
occasional  lapse  from  grace,  is  unduly  difficult.  It  is  rather  that  the  ) 
book  wears  a  slightly  old-fashioned  air.  Perhaps  in  part  this  is  due  , 
to  the  fact  that  five  of  the  twelve  contributors  are  Professors  » 
Emeritus,  or  “  formerly  Canon  of  .  .  .”  Tbe  quotations  are,  in  the 
main,  from  Addison,  Anselm,  Apollinaris,  Aquinas,  Aristotle, 
Athanasius,  Augustine  (to  go  no  further  than  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet  in  the  Index).  More  seriously  there  is  no  attempt  to  , 
examine  and  to  answer  the  arguments  of  those  who,  in  1958,  are  I 
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the  best  known  and  most  vocal  opponents  of  Christianity.  A  good 
deal  of  space  in  the  book  is  devoid  to  the  relations  between  science 
and  religion,  and  especially  to  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  of  Creation.  Yet  the  most  damaging  criticisms  of  Christianity 
are  coming  today,  not  from  the  physicists  or  astronomers,  but  from 
biologists  like  Sir  Julian  Huxley  and  social  scientists  like  Lady 
Wootton  of  Abinger.  These  are  the  personalities  who  air  their 
agnostic  views  on  the  television  Brains  Trust,  and  write  articles  in 
the  Sunday  papers.  These  are  the  people  whom  the  pupils  of 
Grcimmar  and  Technical  Schools  see  and  read.  The  conflict  be¬ 
tween  science  and  religion  will  have  to  be  fought  out  again  in  our 
time,  but  the  issues  will  be  different :  no  longer  Geology  versus 
Genesis,  but  whether  man  is  any  more  than  the  intelligent  servant 
of  the  evolutionary  process,  and  any  more  than  a  member  of  a 
man-made  society  which  the  sociologists  can  study  and  which  they 
hope  to  plan  and  control.  On  this  contemporary  issue  the  book 
offers  little  guidance. 

Robert  C.  Walton 


Greek  New  Testament,  Second  Edition  (British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  London,  8s.  6d.). 

Tire  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society’s  Greek  Testament  has 
been  a  familiar  volume  in  the  studies  of  ministers  and  theological 
students  for  many  years.  This  new  edition  has  been  product  in 
connection  with  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Society,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  with 
whose  name  is  eissociated  that  of  Dr.  Erwin  Nestle.  Thorough  test¬ 
ing  of  a  work  of  this  kind  involves  constant  use  over  a  long  period, 
which  is  impossible  for  an  early  review.  It  seems  safe  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  for  general  usefulness  this  will  be  the  Greek  Testament 
chosen  by  many.  The  print  is  admirably  clear,  comparing  favour¬ 
ably  with  the  1956  Nestle.  The  excellent  introduction  is  in  English, 
a  great  advantage  over  Soutcr  in  these  days  of  sparse  Latinity. 
Whereas  the  1904  edition  gave  no  manuscript  authority  even  for 
the  variants  it  noted,  the  1958  gives  an  excellent  critical  apparatus, 
in  some  ways  (such  as  the  use  of  the  Bodmer  Papyrus  for  the  Fourth 
Gospel)  more  up  to  date  than  any  other  edition  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament. 

We  must  confess  disappointment,  however,  that  the  text  printed, 
as  a  result  of  what  may  be  felt  to  be  undue  caution,  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  1904  (not  904,  as  we  are  informed  on  page  vii 
as  a  result  of  a  misprint !).  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  in  view  of 
this  general  pralicy  why  two  very  questionable  changes  of  punctua¬ 
tion,  at  Mk.  i  :1  and  Jn.  i;3-4,  should  have  been  adopted. 

Ivor  Buse 
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The  Holy  Spirit  and  Eschatology  in  Paul,  by  Neill  Q.  Hamilton,  i 
Scottish  Journal  of  Theology  Occasional  Papers,  No.  6,  (Oliver  j 
&  Boyd,  London,  8s.  6d.) 

The  choice  of  theme  for  this  book  is  due  to  the  writer’s  desire  to  ' 
discover  what  practical  significance  lies  in  the  long  standing  dis-  I 
cussion  of  eschatology  and  its  bearing  on  the  life  of  the  individual  ( 
Christian.  Consequently,  although  the  book  embodies  a  doctoral  I 
dissertation  it  does  not  move  in  a  rarified  academic  atmosphere  t 
wherein  it  is  difficult  to  breathe  but  keeps  solid  earth  ever  under  > 
the  feet. 

Beginning  with  the  conviction  that  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  > 
starts  from  his  christology,  the  writer  examines  the  Pauline  passages  | 
in  which  the  Spirit  is  related  to  Christ  and  concludes  that  the 
■  identity  which  Paul  postulates  between  the  two  is  dynamic — the 
Spirit  mediates  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant  available  in  Christ, 
hence  in  the  receiving  of  these  benefits  the  Spirit  and  the  Lord  are  j 
viewed  as  one.  That  leads  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  resurrection.  The  Spirit  is  primarily  related  to  the  eschato-  ' 
logical  future,  yet  as  the  Spirit  who  accomplished  Christ’s  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  is  the  life  principle  of  His  exaltation  existence  He  is  even  ^ 
now  at  work  in  the  believer  and  in  the  Church,  for  with  the  ' 
Ressurrection  of  Christ  the  future  has  broken  into  the  present.  | 

“  The  Christian’s  life  is  altogether  a  product  of  the  Christocentric,  j 
eschaton-related  Spirit.”  To  grasp  this  enables  an  avoidance  of  j 
two  false  extremes — that  of  sinless  perfection,  which  dissolves  the  i 
tension  between  the  now  and  not  yet  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  of  I 
a  mournful  Christianity  which  forgets  that  the  Spirit  of  the  King-  j 
dom  is  here. 

These  views  are  compared,  contrasted  and  clarified  by  an  ex-  j 
amination  of  the  constructions  of  Albert  Schweitzer,  C.  H.  Dodd  ' 
and  Rudolf  Bultmann.  The  whole  is  ably  done.  1 

G.  R.  Beasley-Murray  l 

Baptism,  by  Johannes  Warns.  (The  Paternoster  Press,  London,  15s.)  j 

The  issue  of  baptism  is  one  which  is  very  much  alive  in 
ecumenical  circles  at  present,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so  for  some 
time.  To  this  debate,  the  recent  translation  of  this  book  (first  pub-  | 
lished  in  Berlin  in  1913  in  German)  makes  a  valuable  contribution.  i 
The  author  was  a  German  Lutheran  clergyman  who  had  doubts  ^ 
about  the  meaning  of  baptism,  and  who,  on  examining  the  ' 
Scriptural  teaching  on  the  subject,  actually  felt  obliged  to  resign  his 
living  as  a  matter  of  conscience.  Its  value  is  further  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  was  also  a  master  of  the  Greek  language,  i 
and  one  who  had  written  several  other  books  on  church  history.  His 
competence  in  both  these  fields  amply  befitted  him  for  this  task. 
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In  a  short  notice  of  this  nature  it  is  only  possible  to  mention 
some  of  the  gems  which  this  book  offers.  The  author  throughout 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  for  him  baptism  is  a  Biblical  question  as 
well  as  a  Church  question.  His  first  chapter  deals  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Scripture  concerning  baptism,  and  his  last  with  the  signific-' 
ance  of  Biblical  baptism  for  the  present  time.  As  regards  the 
Church  question,  the  author  has  no  doubts  whatsoever  that  infant 
baptism  is  practised  in  order  to  maintain  the  idea  of  a  State  Church, 
and  he  says  so  continually.  Infant  baptism  arose  and  gained  ground 
for  two  reasons  :  superstition  and  the  State  Church.  “  It  was  very 
unfortunate  that  the  superstition  of  the  multitude  accorded  with  the 
necessity  of  the  State”  (p.  87).  From  here  he  goes  on  to  argue  that 
believers’  baptism  has  its  place  not  only  because  it  is  Biblical,  but 
also  because  it  is  a  protest  against  mass-Christianity.  It  is  very 
refreshing  to  read  the  arguments  to  show  that  the  development  of 
infant  baptism  was  not  at  all  the  natural  development  which  many 
modern  paedo-baptists  would  have  us  believe;  and  also  to  read 
the  admission  that  infant  baptism  has  point  and  meaning,  followed 
by  the  question,  in  italics,  “  But  has  the  Lord  appointed  baptism 
for  this  purpose?  ”  (p.  150). 

From  the  Baptist  view-point,  this  book  is  valuable  in  that  it  is 
basically  the  Baptist  position,  by  one  who  was  not  himself  a  Baptist 
but  an  exponent  of  the  Scriptures,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  draws 
attention  to  some  points  where  not  even  Baptists  have  been  as  faith¬ 
ful  to  Scripture  as  we  sometimes  like  to  imagine.  So  that  it  is  both 
a  defence  and  a  challenge.  Moreover,  it  brings  together  within  a 
comparatively  small  compass  much  ammunition  which  will  be  very 
useful  to  future  Baptist  writers  on  this  theme. 

The  style  is  easy  to  read,  and  is  in  places  both  prophetic  and 
forceful;  the  translation,  by  G.  H.  Lang,  is  good;  and  the  Pater¬ 
noster  Press  is  to  be  congratulated  on  producing  such  a  timely 
volume  so  efficiently  and  at  such  at  extraordinary  low  price.  There 
are  misprints  on  p.  55  (Tertpullian),  p.  217  (Utrect),  p.  237  (1911 
instead  of  1611),  and  p.  304  (Wiliams). 

A.  Gilmore 


Christianity  among  the  Religions  of  the  World,  by  Arnold  Toynbee, 
(Oxford  University  Press,  London,  8s.  6d.) 

This  book  consists  of  four  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  in 
1955  to  three  important  theological  seminaries  in  U.S.A.  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Newett  Foundation. 

Dr.  Toynbee  suggests  that  the  basis  on  which  the  major  living 
religions  may  be  fairly  compared  should  be  sought  in  the  “  attitude 
or  spirit  of  a  religion  ”  rather  than  in  its  particular  beliefs,  or  the 
corresponding  standards  of  conduct  attained  by  its  adherents.  He 
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then  outlines  the  characteristics  of  the  modem  world,  in  which  the  ! 
main  element  challenging  all  the  higher  religions,  is  “  the  worship  of  ! 
collective  human  power,”  “  armed  with  new  and  fearsome  weapons,  i 
both  material  and  spiritual,”  particularly  exemplified  by  Nation-  I 
alism  and  Communism. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  this  challenge,  the  author  sketches  the 
ground  common  to  all  the  higher  religions,  chiefly  their  conception 
that  “  Man  is  not  the  highest  spiritual  presence  in  the  universe.” 
Therefore  he  urges  that  they  should  subordinate  their  traditional 
rivalries,  and  make  a  new  approach  to  one  another,  characterized  ? 
by  greater  open-mindedness  and  open-heartedness  than  before.  I 
He  then  turns  to  consider  the  place  and  responsibility  of 
Christians  in  this  matter,  and  suggests  that  if  Christianity  is  to  face 
the  future  with  confidence  (which  by  its  nature  it  may),  Christians 
■“  should  try  to  purge  their  religion  of  its  western  accessories,  and  of 
its  traditional  belief  that  Christianity  is  unique.”  Here  he  has 
something  provocative  and  debatable  to  say  about  Christianity’s 
claim  to  exclusiveness,  and  its  intolerance.  ' 

Dr.  Toynbee  asserts  his  belief  that  God,  because  He  is  Love,  has  i 
granted  some  revelation  of  His  truth  to  the  exponents  of  other 
higher  religious  faiths.  But  he  also  considers  that  Christians  should 
continue  to  preach,  and  in  particular  to  exemplify,  the  truths  and 
ideals  of  the  Christian  faith  to  others;  and  that  if  it  is  proclaimed 
in  the  spirit  of  humility  and  charity,  adherents  of  other  faiths  may 
be  won  to  its  allegiance. 

Dr.  Toynbee  writes  as  a  Christian,  and  historian,  but  makes  no 
claim  to  be  a  theologian,  nor  has  he  had  practical  experience  of 
preaching  Christianity  to  devotees  of  other  living  religions.  There 
is  much  in  this  book  that  is  informative  and  freshly  expressed,  and 
for  which  one  is  grateful.  But  while  one  agrees  that  other  religions 
should  be  considered  sympathetically,  and  with  due  appreciation  of 
the  truth  they  preserve,  we  cannot  but  continue  to  believe  and 
proclaim  that  Christ  is  unique,  and  that  Christianity  “  has  the  fullest 
vision,  and  gives  the  greatest  means  of  grace.” 

H.  R.  Williamson 

The  Kingdom  of  Free  Men,  by  G.  Kitson  Clark.  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  18s.  fid.) 

This  book  offers  a  liberal  re-education.  It  is  a  broadly-based 
apologia  for  the  ideals  and  practices  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
“  liberal  democracies  ”  as  over  against  the  totalitarian  States  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  also  a  penetrating  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  political  life.  Dr.  Kitson 
Clark  is  Reader  in  Constitutional  History  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  this  book  is  based  upon  a  series  of  open  lectures 
given  by  him  at  the  invitation  of  the  Divinity  Faculty.  Although 
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the  subject  is  deep  and  abstruse,  Dr.  Clark’s  treatment  is  extremely 
lucid  and  persuasive.  He  has  a  remarkable  facility  for  “  seeing  the 
opposite  point  of  view.”  His  arguments  are  thoroughly  realistic, 
his  illustrations  are  contemporary,  and  his  conclusions  are  models 
of  clear  statement. 

The  Kingdom  of  Free  Men  of  w’hich  Dr.  Clark  writes  “  cor¬ 
responds  to  no  earthly  kingdom,  is  ruled  on  no  special  ideological 
theory,  and  is  inhabited  by  men  and  women  of  all  nations,  peoples 
and  languages.”  Some  of  us  might  have  preferred  some  such  title 
as  “The  Nature  and  Necessity  of  Freedom,”  as  giving  a  more 
informative  and  attractive  indication  of  the  contents  of  the  book. 
What  is  needed  now  is  a  summarized  version  in  a  popular  2s.  6d. 
edition.  For  it  is  above  all  the  mythical  “  man  in  the  street,”  or 
rather  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  in  the  street,  who  really 
ought  to  read  what  Dr.  Clark  has  to  say. 

On  such  a  subject,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  be  platitudinous 
and  inconclusive.  Dr.  Clark,  however,  continually  challenges  us 
to  re-examination  of  “  the  obvious.”  He  keeps  his  feet  on  the 
ground  all  the  way,  and  leads  us  to  a  moving  conclusion. 

The  author  makes  evident  that  there  is  less  difference  between 
the  liberal  and  the  totalitarian  State  than  we  like  to  imagine.  He 
stresses  the  dangers  of  large  organized  mass  movements  of  political 
opinion,  the  rootlessness  of  modem  urban  life,  the  uncertainties 
and  frustrations  as  well  as  the  dull  routines  of  modern  economic 
conditions,  and  the  inevitably  growing  power  of  the  expert,  the 
technologist  and  the  propagandist.  He  offers  an  impressive  study 
of  religious  persecution  in  Europe  since  1945,  and  makes  accurate 
reference  to  what  has  happened  in  China.  He  gives  a  critique  of 
determinism  and  materialism,  and  discourses  on  the  values  and 
problems  of  education.  He  analyses  the  concept  of  freedom,  and 
indicates  the  danger  of  not  equally  studying  what  freedom  is  from 
and  what  freedom  is  for. 

Dr.  Clark’s  central  assertion  is  that  the  principle  of  freedom  is 
of  supreme  importance  in  human  affairs  because  of  the  absolute 
value  of  the  independent  thoughts  and  actions  of  individual  men 
and  women.  Yet  he  leaves  us  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  very 
limited  nature  of  all  human  freedoms.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  totalitarian  and  the  liberal  State  is  that  in  the  latter 
there  is  an  intention  to  respect  individual  rights  as  far  as  possible, 
whereas  the  former  seeks  to  make  all  its  subjects’  choices  for  them. 

Will  this  liberal  intention  survive  in  the  Western  world  of 
to-morrow?  Dr.  Clark  shows  clearly  many  grave  threats  even  in 
Great  Britain.  His  book  is  another  call  to  eternal  vigilance. 

Victor  E.  W.  Hayward 
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The  Whole  Gospel  for  the  Whole  World,  by  Alan  Walker.  I  tl 
(Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  London,  8s.  6d.)  F  g 

Slight  though  this  volume  is,  it  strikes  a  different  note  from  r  « 

most  current  writing  concerning  evangelism.  It  insists  that  if  t  it 

modern  man  is  to  hear  the  message  of  personal  salvation  that  [  a 

message  must  be  couched  in  a  social  context.  Only  then  is  the  l  a 

whole  Gospel  being  proclaimed.  o 

“The  evangelist  in  our  world  who,  when  asked  for  comment  '  c 

on  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  atomic  war,  says  :  ‘  No  comment  ’  .  .  .  |  t 

who  looks  on  the  racial  ferment  of  the  world  and  says  :  ‘  No  com-  c 

ment  ’  may  save  trouble  for  himself,  but  he  has  no  full  saving  >  a 

word  for  this  generation.”  To  try  to  tackle  the  20th  century  with  S 

a  19th-century  theology  is  not  only  hopeless  but  can  be  pernicious,  i  t 

“  Some  forms  of  narrow  evangelism  have  contributed  more  than  [  t 

their  share  to  the  shame  of  unethical  religion.”  |  a 

But  will  not  the  broadening  of  the  presentation  lessen  f  j 

evangelistic  passion?  The  question  is  often  nervously  asked,  with  i 

a  certain  trembling  for  the  ark.  William  Temple,  described  by  our  \  | 

author  as  “  that  great  Archbishop,”  ought  to  be  sufficient  reassur-  1 

ance.  Alan  Walker  himself  is  certainly  living  proof  that  to  take  I  \ 

stock  of  the  great  social  issues  of  our  day,  at  bottom  moral,  can  |  i 


increase  the  yearning  to  win  men  for  Christ.  He  is  in  no  danger  1  j 

of  becoming  a  mere  social  reformer.  “  Personal  evangelism  with-  f  ] 

out  the  fashioning  of  a  social  conscience  is  largely  futile.  Social  ’  i 

witness  which  has  lost  touch  with  its  evangelical  base  is  impotent.”  \ 

The  best-known  evangelist  in  Australia,  Alan  Walker,  left  the  i 

Superintendency  of  the  Sydney  Methodist  Mission  to  direct 
Australia’s  Mission  to  the  Nation,  launched  in  1953.  There  are 
several  references  to  this  Mission  throughout  the  book  and  a  brief 
account  of  it  is  given  in  an  appendix. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
declares  in  the  Introduction  that  Alan  Walker  occupies  a  significant 
place  in  ecumenical  Christianity,  while  in  a  Foreword  Dr.  W.  E. 
Sangster,  who  has  seen  his  work  in  Australia,  American  and 
Europe,  urges  Christians  everywhere  to  face  up  to  the  challenge  | 
the  book  presents. 

K.  C.  Dykes  [ 

I 

The  Baptist  Union:  A  Short  History,  by  Ernest  A.  Payne.  (Carey  ^ 
Kingsgate  Press,  21s.)  , 

The  task  of  the  historian  is  not  only  to  record  the  events  of  the 
past  but  also  to  trace  the  developing  pattern  in  these  events.  On 
occasions  the  historian  is  accused  of  discovering  patterns  where 
there  are  none,  of  imposing  his  own  interpretation  upon  the  hap¬ 
penings  he  describes.  In  ffiis  present  book,  Dr.  Payne  can  never  i 
have  been  in  danger  of  laying  himself  open  to  this  accusation  for 
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[the  pattern  is  crystal  clear.  The  history  records  the  process  of  the 
growing  together  of  autonomous  Baptist  churches  of  differing 
emphases — ^both  theological  and  non-theological.  Not  surprisingly, 
it  is  a  story  of  remarkable  achievement  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
1  and  disappointments  and  we  are  led  through  periods  of  sunshine 

I  and  cloud,  of  hopes  and  fears.  We  are  reminded  of  the  founding 

I  of  the  Union  in  the  vestry  of  John  Rippon’s  church  in  Garter  Lane, 

'  close  to  the  southern  end  of  old  London  Bridge.  We  are  told  of 

J  the  first  years  of  the  Union’s  striving  to  clarify  its  purpose;  years  of 

organization  and  re-organization;  of  progress  under  J.  H.  Millard 
f  and  especially  in  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  under 
S.  H.  Booth.  After  the  disturbing  events  of  the  Down  Grade  Con- 
I  troversy — a  disturbing  yet  fascinating  story — ^we  are  brought  to  the 

j  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century  with  the  Union  ready  for  further 

jj  advance.  At  that  point  there  came  into  office  J.  H.  Shakespeare,  a 

y  prophet  amongst  Free  Church  leaders.  The  story  of  the  develop- 

,  ment  of  the  Union  under  Shakespeare  in  the  years  immediately 

)  prior  to  the  first  world  war  is  quite  outstanding.  In  this  period 

j  the  Baptist  Church  House  was  built;  almost  all  the  departments  of 

!  the  Union  were  developed;  considerable  sums  of  money  were  raised 

I  and,  in  fact,  the  Union  as  we  now  know  it  came  into  being.  Events 

F  from  1920  onwards  are  of  more  recent  memory,  with  attempts  to 

halt  the  decline  in  church  membership  by  various  schemes  of 
I  evangelism;  with  more  money  raising  and  with  further  organiza- 
\  tional  development  bringing  still  closer  together  the  churches  within 
the  denominational  body. 

The  unfolding  story  is  told  carefully  and  often  vividly.  It  is  a 
book  which  is  indispensable  to  anyone  who  genuinely  desires  to 
understand  how  the  denomination  stands  today  and  the  problems 
and  decisions  it  faces.  That  means  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  member  of  every  Baptist  church  in  fellowship  with  the  Union, 
for  the  story  is  unfinished.  The  pattern  of  growing  together  is  clear 
I  enough  but  it  is  as  yet  incomplete.  To  the  present  reviewer, 

»  fascinating  though  the  story  was  and  essential  though  it  was  to  read, 

the  most  thought-provoking  section  in  the  whole  book  was  the 
Introduction  in  which  Dr.  Payne  summarizes  in  masterly  fashion 
the  chief  achievements  of  the  150  years  and  shows  that  certain 
questions  concerning  the  Union  must  now  be  faced. 

I  “  For  a  century  and  a  half — indeed,  for  three  hundred  years — 

J  successive  generations  of  Baptists  have  wrestled  with  the  prob¬ 

lems  involved  in  the  effective  co-operation  of  local  churches 
which  claim  to  be  autonomous.  What  should  be  the  basis  of 
association  or  union?  What  its  functions?  How  should  it  be 
related  to  other  societies  within  the  denomination?  What 
should  be  the  relationship  of  the  Union  to  other  denominations 
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and  churches  whose  policy  is  of  a  different  kind?  These  ques¬ 
tions  have  become  more  complicated  and  pressing  of  recent  I 
decades.  They  do  not  admit  of  easy  answers  or  ones  simply  in  i 
terms  of  what  is  practical  or  expedient.  Inevitably  they  raise  , 
theological  issues  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  the  I 
purpose  of  God.”  (p.  2.)  j 

There  was  only  one  man  who  could  have  written  this  book  and  | 
that  was  Dr.  Payne,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  although  he  vmtes  as  a  [ 
Baptist  historian  he  cannot  but  write  also  remembering  that  he  | 
is  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Union  whose  story  he  tells.  Clearly 
then  he  can,  in  his  Introduction,  only  ask  the  questions  without  * 
suggesting  how  they  can  be  answered.  This  is  a  pity  but  inevitable. 
Some  may  feel  that  the  Introduction  is  out  of  place  in  this  book 
but  it  seems  to  this  reviewer  diat  it  provides  the  essential  link  with 
the  first  chapter  of  a  new  book  which  can  and  must  now  be  written 
entitled  The  Baptist  Union:  Its  Implications  and  its  Theology,  In  > 
his  Preface  Dr.  Payne  suggests  that  some  readers  may  find  it  more  1 
congenial  to  read  the  Introduction  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the 
beginning.  It  should,  however,  be  read  both  before  and  after  read¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  book.  Through  a  movement  of  the  Spirit  a 
General  Union  was  formed  in  1813  and  under  God  has  existed 
and  prospered  and  moves  now  towards  its  Ter-Jubilee.  The  decade 
during  which  this  Ter-Jubilee  is  celebrated  should  be  a  period  of  / 
thinking  through  and  establishing  on  a  sound  theological  basis  this  I 
inheritance.  ’ 

Apart  from  the  colouring  of  the  jacket,  the  Carey  ELingsgate 
Press  are  to  be  congratulated  on  an  excellently  produced  volume, 
properly  indexed  and  with  eleven  useful  appendices. 

W.  M.  S.  West 
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Seymour  James  Price 

,  .  let  him  be  the  servant  of  all.” 

By  the  sudden  death  on  May  29th,  1959,  of  Mr.  Seymour  J, 
Price,  of  Eastbourne,  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  loses  one  who- 
had  been  an  enthusiastic  and  prominent  supporter  of  its  work  for 
more  than  thirty  years  and  its  President  since  1948.  Mr.  Price 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1922.  In  1928,  following  the 
publication  of  his  Popular  History  of  the  Baptist  Building  Fund,. 
he  was  elected  Vice-President,  Dr.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson  being  then 
President  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley,  Secretary.  Seven  years  later, 
Mr.  Price  succeeded  Dr.  Whitley  as  Secretary  and  as  editor  of  the 
Baptist  Quarterly.  In  1946,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Robinson,  a 
number  of  changes  took  place  in  the  direction  of  the  Society  and 
Mr.  Price,  on  giving  up  the  secretaryship,  was  again  appointed 
Vice-President.  In  1M8,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Whitley,  he  was  made 
President. 

Such  a  recital  of  the  bare  facts  regarding  his  official  connection 
with  the  Historical  Society  gives  little  indication  of  the  extent  or 
nature  of  his  services  either  to  it  or  to  the  Baptist  denomination, 
nor  of  the  qualities  of  the  man  himself.  Mr.  Price  became  one  of 
the  best  known  Baptist  laymen  of  his  generation,  one  of  the  ablest, 
one  of  the  most  devoted,  one  of  the  most  trusted.  By  an  unusual 
combination  of  gifts  and  a  readiness  to  concern  himself  with  many 
unspectacular  but  necessary  tasks,  he  made  a  unique  place  for 
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himself  and  was  for  two  decades  a  key  figure  for  the  smooth 
administration  of  a  score  of  denominational  enterprises. 

Bom  at  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire  on  August  31st,  1886, 
Seymour  Price  was  brought  to  London  as  a  boy.  His  parents’  first 
association  was  with  the  Baptist  church  in  Newton  Avenue,  Acton. 
He  used  frequently  to  recall  how,  as  a  youth  of  eighteen,  he  acted 
as  a  steward  at  the  meetings  in  the  Exeter  Hall  at  which  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  was  concerned.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  joined  the 
Church  Road  Baptist  Churdi,  drawn  there  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  Davis,  minister  from  1885-1912.  At  the  relatively 
early  age  of  twenty-three,  Mr.  Price  was  elected  to  the  diaconatc  at 
Church  Road.  The  ministries  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Tongue  (1913-1920)  and 
Dr.  F.  Townley  Lord  (1920-26)  proved  of  decisive  importance  in 
the  encouragement  and  development  of  his  interests  and  powers. 
With  Dr.  Lord  in  particular,  he  formed  a  close  and  lasting  friend¬ 
ship,  which  helped  to  introduce  him  to  denominational  service  in 
the  London  Baptist  Association,  the  Historical  Society  and  the 
committee  of  Regent’s  Park  College.  In  these  circles  he  met  and 
found  inspiriation  through  acquaintance  with  leaders  like  the  Rev. 
John  Bradford  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Ewing,  with  laymen  of  the  calibre 
of  Arthur  Newton,  Francis  Blight  and  Ernest  Wood,  and  with 
scholars  like  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  and  Dr.  Whitley.  To  this 
varied  and  stimulating  company  the  younger  man  was  soon  making 
his  own  distinctive  contribution. 

His  business  as  an  insurance  broker  prosp>ered.  The  help  given 
him  in  this  business  by  one  of  his  sisters  enabled  him  to  spend 
considerable  time  on  his  church  and  denominational  activities.  The 
study  and  presentation  of  Baptist  history  became  one  of  his  major 
concerns.  His  earliest  contribution  to  the  Baptist  Quarterly  was 
an  article  in  1925  on  “TTie  Office  of  Church  Secretary.”  It  was 
followed  by  a  series  on  the  Building  Fund  (later  expanded  into  his 
book  on  the  subject).  Then  came  a  careful  study  of  the  first 
Minute  Book  of  the  Baptist  Union,  next  a  number  of  articles  based 
on  the  early  records  of  the  Gill-Rippon-Spurgeon  church.  “  Laymen 
and  Reunion”,  which  appeared  in  1931,  was  a  carefully  weighed 
contribution  to  the  church  unity  discussions  of  the  period  and 
revealed  both  his  sturdy  lay  standpoint  and  the  deep  respect  he 
felt  for  the  separated  ministry.  The  year  he  became  secretary  of 
the  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Price  published  Upton,  the  Story  of 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years,  one  of  the  best  and  most  readable 
of  local  church  histories.  He  quickly  succeeded  in  enlarging  the 
appeal  of  the  Quarterly,  and  in  the  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  1939,  arranged  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Assembly  a  series 
of  much  appreciated  historical  excursions. 

By  then  Mr.  Price’s  work  for  the  L.B.A.  and  the  London 
Property  Board  had  made  him  the  right-hand  man  of  the  London 
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Superintendents,  S.  G.  Morris  and  Henry  Cook.  He  took  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  vital  decisions  involved  in  moving  Regent^s 
Park  College  from  London  to  Oxford.  He  added  to  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  the  treasurership  of  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund,  a  post 
■which  gave  him  special  satisfaction  and  for  which  his  historical 
knowledge  and  business  ability  well  fitted  him. 

But  his  motto  might  well  have  been  ‘  Nihil  baptisticum  alienum 
mihi  puto  ”.  Elected  to  the  General  Committee  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  in  1939,  he  was  soon  appointed  trejisurer  of  its 
ter-jubilee  fund  and  chairman  of  the  General  Committee  (1941-42). 
He  had  earlier  undertaken  a  mission  to  Jamaica  of  special  difficulty 
with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Powell  as  his  companion.  There  were  many 
who  hoped  that  Mr.  Price  might  have  become  Home  Secretary  of 
the  Society  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  B.  Grey  Griffith.  Instead,  he 
was  persuaded  to  withdraw  from  his  own  business  and  become 
Gfiieral  Manager  of  the  Baptist  Insurance  Company,  a  post  he 
held  until  his  retirement  in  1957.  During  the  last  year  of  the  war 
(1944-45)  he  served  as  President  of  the  Baptist  Union,  and  in  1946 
succeeded  the  Rev.  P.  T.  Thomson  as  chairman  of  the  Ministerial 
Recognition  Committee,  a  task  demanding  a  rare  combination  of 
administrative  skill,  impartiality  and  personal  sympathy  and  one 
to  which  he  gave  close  attention  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

His  business  standing  and  acumen  had  gained  him  a  place  among 
the  directors  of  the  Temperance  Permanent  Building  Society  and 
this  in  turn  led  to  two  further  important  volumes,  which  will  re¬ 
main  his  literary  monument :  From  Queen  to  Queen,  1854-1954, 
the  centenary  story  of  the  Temperance  Building  Society,  and 
Building  Societies:  Their  Origin  and  History,  1958,  to  which  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  contributed  an  appreciative  preface.  Much 
detailed  research  in  unfamiliar  places  lay  behind  both  these  books. 

To  these  many  and  varied  activities  and  responsibilities,  Mr. 
Price  added  the  chairmanship  of  the  Creed  Trust,  the  Dr.  John 
Ward  Trust  and  the  Joseph  Davis  Charity.  To  whatever  he  under¬ 
took  he  brought  the  same  clear  mind,  sound  judgment,  mastery  of 
detail  and  unfailing  conscientousness.  His  carefully  prepared  re¬ 
ports,  his  neat  handwriting  and  clearly  formed  figures,  were  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  man.  His  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  and 
his  judicious  approach  to  complicated  issues  quickly  inspired  con¬ 
fidence.  The  high  standards  he  expected  of  others  he  applied  to 
himself.  His  devotion  to  duty  led  him  to  deliver  his  Presidential 
Address  to  the  Baptist  Union  only  a  day  or  so  after  the  death  of 
his  wife.  When,  on  his  re-marriage,  he  moved  to  Eastbourne,  his 
long  and  deep  attachment  to  Church  Road,  Acton,  made  it  difficult 
for  him  to  settle  elsewhere. 

The  secretary  and  business  man,  the  deacon  and  church  officer, 
the  historian  and  denominational  leader  were  singularly  blended 
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in  one  who  was  ever  loyal  to  the  heroes  of  his  youth,  to  his 
colleagues  and  to  many  younger  than  himself.  The  Baptist  de¬ 
nomination  will  long  have  reason  to  remember  with  gratitude  the 
name  of  Seymour  Price.  To  some  he  may  have  appeared  reserved, 
his  very  efficiency  and  meticulousness  carrying  with  them  a  touch 
of  severity.  But  others  can  tell  of  his  love  of  the  Swiss  mountains, 
of  cricket  and  of  music.  He  left  himself  relatively  little  time  for  re¬ 
laxation,  however,  choosing  to  live  his  life  at  full  stretch,  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  end  might  come,  as  it  had  to  his  father 
and  his  sister,  suddenly.  The  ideal  that  inspired  him  is  set  forth 
in  his  earliest  article  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly. 

“The  secretary’s  office  is  one  that  brings  with  it  many  trials 
and  difficulties,  but  the  joys  and  privileges  of  service  far  outweigh 
them.  The  conscientious  secretary  will  be  well  aware  of  the  danger 
that,  amid  all  the  details  of  organisation,  his  own  inner  life  and 
spirit  may  not  be  preserved,  but  he  will  seek  never  to  lose  the 
vision  of  the  One  who  inspires  all  his  service  and  who  said  ‘  He  that 
would  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  the  servant  of  all 
«  «  w 

The  above  tribute  was  written  for  us  by  Dr.  Payne  who  shared 
with  Mr.  Price  in  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  Historical  Society. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Price’s  final  service  to  the  Historical  Society  was  to  chair 
the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  Monday,  27th  April.  This  was  well 
attended,  and  although  again  limited  in  time  by  the  length  of  the 
afternoon  session  of  the  Assembly,  it  gave  an  opportunity  for  a 
useful  discussion  of  the  Society’s  future.  We  shall  hope  to  write 
more  of  this  in  the  next  issue,  by  which  time  we  anticipate  that  the 
Officers  will  have  met  to  discuss,  not  only  matters  arising  from  the 
Annual  Meeting,  but  also  the  position  resulting  from  the  death 
of  Mr.  Price. 

«  «  « 

We  should  perhaps  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
review  in  this  current  issue  of  the  new  book  Christian  Baptism, 
edited  by  A.  Gilmore.  This  is  an  attempt,  from  the  Baptist  stand¬ 
point,  to  make  a  scholarly  contribution  to  the  present  discussion 
on  baptism.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  book  to  Baptists  we 
give  rather  more  space  than  usual  to  the  review.  TTie  fact  that 
both  the  Editor  and  the  Review  Editor  have  contributed  to  the 
book  in  question  is  purely  coincidental! 


The  Concept  of  Ecumenical  Mission* 

Delegates  to  the  International  Missionary  Council’s  Assembly 
at  Willingen  in  1952  felt  very  grateful  to  Bishop  Newbigin  for  his 
stimulating  judgment  on  the  missionary  enterprise  as  “  having  be¬ 
come  bogged  down  in  trench  warfare,”  and;  having  in  consequence 
lost  its  mcJ)ility  and  capacity  for  dynamic  advance. 

Those  who  attended  the  Ghana  Assembly  in  1957/58  felt  simi¬ 
larly  indebted  to  Professor  Freytag  for  his  frank  and  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  present  missionary  situation.  As  he  pointed  out, 
whereas,  in  the  past.  Western  missions  have  always  had  many  prob¬ 
lems,  they  have  now  become  a  problem  themselves.  “We  are  un¬ 
certain  about  their  patterns  as  they  are,  and  even  more,  the  historic, 
basic  conceptions  of  missions  are  being  questioned.”  There  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  as  to  the  continuing  necessity  of  prosecuting  the 
unfinished  task;  the  question  is  whether  our  present  patterns,  and 
the  conceptions  behind  them,  are  “the  right  expression  of  the 
obedience  God  wants  from  us  today.”  Dr.  Freytag  drew  attention 
to  the  new  political  and  cultural  situations  creat^  by  the  rise  of 
new  nations,  the  reality  of  the  younger  churches,  and  the  growing 
reality  of  the  ecumenical  era.  All  of  these,  as  he  indicated,  are  tend¬ 
ing  towards  an  external  limitation,  or  a  deliberate  self-limitation,  on 
the  part  of  Western  missions.  A  “  lost  directness  ”  has  resulted 
from  appeals  for  increasing  material  and  financial  aid  and  less 
personal  help,  as  well  as  from  changed  conditions  which  often  take 
away  the  initiative  from  Western  missionaries  serving  in  and  under 
younger  churches.  There  is  a  growing  recognition  on  the  part  of 
churches  in  the  West,  and  an  obviously  necessary  appeal  to  churches 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  to  recognize,  that  the  missionary 
obligation  is  of  the  esse  of  the  Church.  In  many  cases  this  raises  die 
question  of  the  validity  and  necessity  of  the  “vicarious  service” 
of  separate  missionary  societies.  “What  was  a  historic  expression 
of  genuine  obedience  in  its  time  becomes  an  entity  in  itself, 
separated  from  the  character  of  obedience,  and  stands  in  the  way 
of  a  fresh  and  new  expression  of  the  stime  obedience  which  is  now 

•This  article  is  reprinted,  by  permission,  from  a  Festschrift  published  in 
Germany  in  May,  1959,  in  honour  of  Professor  Walter  Freytag. 
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asked  of  us.”  Dr.  Freytag  has  exhorted  us  to  abandon  all  defensive 
attitudes,  to  take  actual  decisions  on  the  basis  of  our  present  in¬ 
sights,  and  to  concentrate  on  the  essential  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel,  with  less  emphasis  on  institutional  service. 

What  are  these  insights  which  have  to  be  translated  into  present 
action?  It  is  the  vmter’s  purpose  in  this  slight  article,  respectfully 
offered  in  honour  of  Dr.  Freytag’s  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
field  of  missionary  thinking,  to  suggest  with  great  temerity  that  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  growing  concept  of  ecumenical 
mission.  If  we  steer  our  course  by  this  bright  star,  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  surely  lead  us  forward  out  of  the  doldrums  in  which  the 
missionary  enterprise  has  of  late  been  becalmed  ! 

.  In  his  invaluable  Burge  Memorial  Lecture  for  1953,  Dr.  Visser 
’t  Hooft  traced  the  development  of  the  word  “  ecumenical.”  The 
careless  use  of  this  term,  as  synonymous  with  “world-wide”  or 
“interdenominational,”  is  to  be  deplored.  This  word  must  never 
“  be  isolated  from  the  missionary  and  evangelistic  context  in  which 
it  belongs.  The  Christian  Oikoumene  has  only  the  right  to  call 
itself  by  that  name  if  it  remembers  that  it  exists  to  be  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  that  is  to  represent  ‘  the  coming  Oikoumene  ’  in  the 
midst  of  the  Oikoumene  which  is  the  whole  inhabited  earth.”  The 
popular  definition  of  “  ecumenical  ”  as  “  relating  to  the  whole  task 
of  the  whole  Church  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world  ”  is  to 
be  commended.  The  concept  of  ecumenicity  thus  defined,  the  term 
“  ecumenical  mission  ”  was  bound  to  arise. 

These  words  found  a  dynamic  organizational  embodiment  in  the 
Asia  Council  on  Ecumenical  Mission,  set  up  in  July,  1955.  Although 
this  Council  may  have  been  abortive  in  its  claims  even  to  represent 
Asia,  let  alone  to  display  the  marks  of  true  ecumenicity,  it  neverthe¬ 
less  led  to  the  formation  of  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference,  now 
fully  recognized  by  the  W.C.C.  and  by  the  I.M.C.  as  the  regional 
organ  in  East  Asia  of  ecumenical  co-operation  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  those  two  bodies.  The  preparatory  conference  held  at 
Prapat  in  March,  1957,  declared  itself  as  follows  :  “  Our  common 
evangelistic  task  has  been  given  to  us  by  our  common  Lord,  Who 
is  Lord  both  of  the  world  and  the  Church.  We  would  commit  our¬ 
selves  in  common  obedience  and  fellowship  to  the  dynamic  pursuit 
of  this  divine  mission.  Already  as  a  result  of  our  meeting  we  have 
come  more  fully  to  realize  that  the  churches  in  Asia  are  eager  and 
ready  to  share  in  the  world-wide  task  of  Christian  mission,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  evangelistic  task  so  insistently  needed  in  our  con¬ 
temporary  situation,  and  to  engage  in  these  tasks  unitedly  con¬ 
vinced  that  ‘  we  can  do  together  what  we  cannot  do  separately.’  ” 
Before  taking  up  the  question  whether  regional  ecumenicity  is 
itself  a  contradiction  in  terms,  let  us  look  at  the  linking  together 
of  Mission  and  Unity  in  our  accepted  definition  of  the  term 
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“ecumenical.”  Since  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
W.C.C.  at  Rolle  in  1951,  increasing  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  interrelatedness  of  these  two  vital  concepts.  In  a  statement 
then  adopted,  it  was  pointed  out  that  :  “  On  the  one  hand,  the 
mission£uy  movement  has  been  from  the  beginning  imbued  with 
a  deep  sense  of  the  calling  to  unity.  Because  the  Gospel  is  one  and 
the  world  is  one,  those  who  were  inspired  to  recall  the  Church  to 
its  duty  to  take  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world  could  not  fail  to 
see  a  vision  of  unity  which  transcended  those  divisions  within  which 
churches  unmindful  of  their  missionary  calling  had  been  so  long 
content  to  live.  The  young  churches  which  have  grown  up  as  the 
fruit  of  this  missionary  movement  have  already,  in  many  areas, 
formed  regional  unions  of  churches,  and  the  fact  that  the  Church  is 
now — for  the  first  time — world-wide,  has  inevitably  compelled 
Christians  to  think  afresh  about  its  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
movement  towards  unity  has  from  the  beginning  concerned  itself 
with  the  Church’s  witness  to  the  world.  Unity  has  been  sought 
out  of  a  deep  conviction  that  only  together  can  Christians  give 
true  witness  and  efTective  service  to  the  world.”  Many  elements  of 
actual  confusion,  as  well  as  several  implications  for  both  Church 
and  Mission,  were  pointed  out.  “  The  division  in  our  thought  and 
practice  between  ‘  Church  ’  and  ‘  Mission  ’  can  be  overcome  only 
as  we  return  to  Christ  Himself,  in  Whom  the  Church  has  its  being 
and  its  task,  and  to  a  fresh  understanding  of  what  He  has  done, 
is  doing,  and  will  do  .  .  .  The  obligation  to  take  the  Gospel  to  the 
whole  world,  and  the  obligation  to  draw  all  Christ’s  people  together, 
both  rest  upon  Christ’s  whole  work,  and  are  indissolubly  connected.”^ 
It  was  fully  in  line  with  this  thinking  that  the  I.M.C.  at  Willingen 
boldly  and  categorically  declared :  “  Division  in  the  Church  dis¬ 
torts  its  witness,  frustrates  its  mission,  and  contradicts  its  own 
nature.  If  the  Church  is  to  demonstrate  the  Gospel  in  its  life,  as 
well  as  in  its  preaching,  it  must  manifest  to  the  world  the  power 
of  God  to  break  down  all  barriers  and  to  establish  the  Church’s 
unity  in  Christ.”  While  every  step  towards  unity  will  strengthen 
the  churches’  capacity  for  world  mission,  prosecution  of  ecumenical 
mission  is  likely  to  provide  in  the  long  run  the  best  stimulus  to¬ 
wards  greater  unity.  Ecumenical  mission  is  surely  the  way  forward 
to  renewal  of  the  missionary  enterprise. 

What,  then,  is  Ecumenical  Mission  ?  Just  as  every  local  church 
ideally  and  scripturally  focuses  the  Universal  Church,  so  every  local 
missionary  enterprise  should  focus  the  missionary  task  of  the  whole 
Church.  The  local  church  is  more  than  a  minute  “  part  ”  of  the 
whole;  it  is  a  microcosm  mirroring  the  macracosm.  Similarly,  every 
enterprise  of  ecumenical  mission  must  mirror  the  wholeness  of  the 
missionary  task,  and  the  wholeness  of  the  Church  which  undertakes 
it.  In  a  token  way,  though  obviously  only  in  a  token  way,  it  demon- 
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strates  something  of  the  total  programme  by  which  the  Church 
witnesses  interracially,  internationally,  and  interdenominationally, 
to  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  of  man’s  human  needs. 
It  is  essentially  a  witness  to  two  things,  to  the  unity  of  God’s  pur¬ 
pose  and  to  the  reconciling  power  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  the  unity 
of  God’s  purpose,  because  His  care  is  for  the  needs  of  the  whole 
man  and  of  the  whole  of  mankind,  to  redeem  one  fallen  humanity 
without  partiality  and  on  the  same  terms  for  all.  And  to  the  re¬ 
conciling  power  of  Christ,  because  it  is  through  Him,  as  Lord  both 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  world,  that  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  are  to  be  brought  into  one.  Even  now  it  is  evident  that  Christ 
is  to  be  found  both  sides  of  every  barrier  which  men  erect  against 
one  another,  both  within  and  outside  the  churches.  Missionary 
work  is  ecumenical,  however  small  its  scale,  when  it  manifests  the 
universality  of  His  Spirit  and  His  purpose,  and  nothing  less. 

On  this  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Church  and  Mission,  it 
will  be  seen  that  regional  ecumenicity  is  a  genuine  possibility,  pro¬ 
vided  a  consciousness  of,  and  loyalty  to,  the  whole  task  and  the 
whole  Church  imbue  the  regional,  as  well  as  the  local,  manifesta¬ 
tion.  The  decision  taken  at  Prapat  to  include  on  equal  terms 
fraternal  members  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  within  the 
fellowship  and  operations  of  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference 
was  of  crucial  importance.  What  might  have  seemed'  an  “ecclesi¬ 
astical  Bandung  Conference,”  along  the  lines  of  “  Asia  for  the 
Asians,”  thus  became  truly  ecumenical  in  spirit  and  in  outward 
manifestation. 

It  is  to  be  recognized  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  interna¬ 
tional  and  interdenominational  or  interconfessional,  as  well  as  un¬ 
denominational,  missions  which  could  not  claim  to  be  ecumenical. 
This  is  because  they  fail  to  reflect  the  wholeness  of  the  Church, 
even  more  than  because  of  the  tendency  of  many  of  them  unduly 
to  narrow  the  sphere  of  their  application  of  the  Gospel  to  human 
need.  This  is  not,  as  it  might  at  first  be  taken  to  be,  a  judgment 
based  upon  attitude  and  adherence,  or  non-adherence,  to  the 
recognized  organs  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement.  The  contention 
that  our  Lord’s  prayer  for  the  unity  of  all  those  who  believe  in  Him 
is  to  be  interpreted  in  spiritual,  not  in  organizational  terms,  is  a 
fair  one.  The  fundamental  issue,  however,  is  whether  that  unity  is 
a  visible  one,  through  which  the  world  may  believe.  “  By  this  all 
men  will  know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  you  have  love  for  one 
another.”  A  claim  to  ecumenicity  cannot  be  automatically  denied 
to  those  who  have  not  taken  up  membership  in  ecumenical  councils, 
so-called.  It  cannot  be  conceded,  however,  to  any  who,  in  a 
sectarian  spirit,  claim  a  monopoly  of  truth,  or  of  “  holy  orders,” 
and  virtually  unchurch,  or  in  practice  compete  with  or  oppose,  the 
missionary  efforts  of  others  who  claim  obedience  to  our  One  Lord. 
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Similarly  it  must  be  denied  to  such  missionary  work  as  ignores,  or 
militates  against,  the  presence  of  other  Christian  churches  within 
the  sphere  of  its  operations. 

A  question  here  inevitably  raises  itself  as  to  the  place  of  any 
form  of  denominational  mission  in  this  new  ecumenical  era.  Pro¬ 
vided  it  operates  within  the  spirit  and  framework  oi  “  the  whole 
task  of  the  whole  Church,”  it  may  be  defended  at  our  present  stage 
of  ecclesiastical  disunity.  But  it  forfeits  the  possibility  of 
ecumenicity  whenever  it  is  nationalistic  or  denominationalistic. 
Although  the  continuance  of  denominational  missions  within  the 
ecumenical  framework  cannot  yet  be  disowned,  it  is  obvious  that 
missionary  work  which  manifests  more  of  the  marks  of  ecumenicity 
far  better  represents  today  the  mission  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  modern  world.  Western  missionary  societies  have  been  in¬ 
creasingly  uniting  in  inter-Mission  co-operative  enterprises.  The 
new  and  exciting  factor,  however,  which  opens  up  a  whole  vista 
of  new  possibilities,  is  the  express  desire  of  Asian  churches — ^un¬ 
doubtedly  to  be  followed  by  those  of  Latin  America  and  Africa — 
to  participate  in  the  world  mission  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  more  advance  that  is  made  along  these  lines,  the  more  will 
practical  difficulties  emerge,  and  considerable  confusion  and  heart¬ 
burning  are  to  be  anticipated.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  writer’s  con¬ 
viction  that  this  is  the  sphere  in  which  we  are  called'  upon  to 
implement  Dr.  Freytag’s  challenge  to  move  forward,  step  by  step,  in 
faithful  obedience,  expressed  in  this  and  that  practical  decision 
made  in  the  light  of  this  concept  of  ecumenical  mission.  It  would 
be  unchristian  to  hope  to  see  where  this  obedience  will  ultimately 
lead  us.  In  faith  we  have  to  go  forth,  not  knowing  whither  we  go. 
It  would  be  quite  unrealistic  to  think  in  terms  of  simply  abandon¬ 
ing  historic  societies  and  traditional  methods.  What  we  are  called 
upon  to  do  is,  with  a  sense  of  urgency  and  courage,  to  keep  modify¬ 
ing  their  structure  and  operations  in  an  approach  towards 
ecumenical  ideals. 

The  Committee  on  New  Forms  of  Mission  at  the  Ghana  Assembly 
noted  that :  “  The  period  since  the  Willingen  Assembly  has  been 
characterized  by  increasing  recognition  on  the  part  of  both  younger 
Churches  and  older  Churches  that  nothing  less  than  the  whole  of 
the  emerging  world  Christian  community  must  become  the  base  of 
the  mission  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  vision  has  already  begun 
to  be  matched  by  action,  and  is  the  truly  new  factor  in  the  present 
situation.”  Nevertheless,  that  Committee  also  reported  that 
despite  Willingen’s  clear  statement  of  its  new  insights  and  con¬ 
cerns,  few  new  forms  of  mission  have  as  yet  arisen  from  that 
stimulus.” 

The  Committee  surveyed  such  advance  as  has  been  made,  and 
went  on  to  suggest  guiding  principles  “  in  the  exchange  of  per- 
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sonnel  designed  to  further  the  mission  of  the  Church,  primarily  at 
present  between  one  Asian  country  and  another,  or  between  younger 
and  older  Churches,  but  also  from  other  regions  to  one  another 
as  this  new  form  of  mission  gains  ground.”  It  called  for  provision 
to  be  made  for  some  missionary  funds  to  go  into  a  pool  in  which 
national  and  denominational  labels  would  be  lost.  ‘‘Plans  should 
be  devised  for  the  use  of  this  pool  in  meeting  special  needs  and 
particularly,  strategic  opportunities,  irrespective  of  national  and  de¬ 
nominational  boundaries,  but  without  breaking  existing  relation¬ 
ships  and  responsibilities.”  A  later  important  section  said  that  “  the 
missionary  potential  of  laymen  going  abroad  in  business,  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  various  other  capacities  should  be  realized  as  multi¬ 
directional,  and  not  simply  from  older  Church  to  younger  Church 
"areas.”  Such  laymen  abroad,  and  similarly  overseas  students, 
should  be  drawn  not  only  into  the  fellowship  of  the  churches,  but 
equally  into  their  ministries  of  evangelism  and  service.  Many 
churches,  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  could  easily  make  far 
more  effective  demonstration  of  ecumenical  mission  if  this  potential 
were  realized  and  utilized. 

It  was  anticipated  that  from  the  new  institutes  which  have  been 
set  up  in  several  places  for  the  study  of  non-Christian  religions, 
and  of  Christian  social  responsibility,  important  suggestions  for 
new  forms  of  mission  would  arise  in  due  course.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  the  vital  importance  of  the  production  and  distribution 
of  far  more  Christian  literature,  and  to  the  need  of  far  better  use 
of  other  modem  media  of  mass-communication.  These  are  tasks 
which  should  obviously  be  prosecuted  largely  along  ecumenical 
lines. 

In  all  these  matters  we  may  hope  to  receive  a  new  lead  from 
the  Commission  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  to  be  set  up  if 
plans  for  the  integration  of  I.M.C.  and  W.G.C.  are  implemented 
in  1961.  In  the  writer’s  opinion,  the  new  Division  to  be  established 
in  connection  with  this  Commission  should  be  given  executive 
powers  and  resources  to  enter  the  field  of  ecumenical  mission 
administratively,  as  well  as  inspirationally.  This  departure  from 
the  I.M.C.’s  traditional  policy  of  non-assumption  of  executive 
missionary  responsibility  seems  necessitated  if  an  adequate  lead 
is  to  be  given.  But  in  no  sense  should  such  action  replace  the  direct 
missionary  enterprises  of  the  churches  in  both  East  and  West.  It 
must  be  limited  in  scope,  and  pioneering  in  purpose.  Not  only 
would  anything  else  be  unrealistic  and  unnecessary;  it  would  in 
principle  be  wholly  wrong  for  any  such  centralized  organization  to 
usurp  Church  responsibility  for  direct  missionary  action.  The  new 
Division,  like  the  traditional  I.M.C.,  should',  and  could  be,  no  more 
of  a  Super-Mission  than  the  W.C.C.  is  a  super-Church — and  for 
the  same  reasons. 
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Many  pixAlems  will  inevitably  arise  regarding  the  respective 
scope  and  functions  of  this  new  Division  and  of  the  existing 
Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid.  These  will  often  better  be  met  by 
a  policy  of  “solvitur  ambulando”  than  by  paper-work  along  a 
priori  lines,  although  the  latter  will  be  necessary.  It  may  well  be 
that  as  time  goes  on,  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  will  in¬ 
creasingly  concern  itself  with  the  institutional  apparatus  which  is 
the  legacy  of  the  Western  missionary  enterprise,  leaving  the 
Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  to  concentrate  up)on  its 
central  and  essential  tasks.  The  more  effectively  the  Division  of 
World  Mission  makes  every  department  of  the  W.C.C.  aware  of 
the  missionary  dimension  of  every  aspect  of  the  Church’s  life,  the 
more  desirable  will  it  be  that  its  own  function  be  limited  to  pro¬ 
moting  the  advance  of  the  Gospel  across  the  frontiers  between  faith 
and  unbelief.  All  Christian  decision,  Christian  living  and  Christian 
action,  as  Dr.  Frey  tag  reminded  us,  are  part  of  the  total  missionary 
enterprise.  The  Church’s  inner  life  and  worship  are  themselves  part 
of  God’s  missionary  action  in  the  world.  But  on  the  human  plane, 
the  Christian  mission  at  its  heart  denotes  all  deliberate  action  de¬ 
signed  to  win  men  and  women  to  faith  in  and  allegiance  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour.  It  is  this  “  cutting  edge  of  Mission  ”■ 
which  must  be  the  proper  business  of  the  new  Division. 

The  Christian  Mission,  as  has  often  been  said,  is  to  be  fulfilled 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  to  the  end  of  time.  Whenever  we 
think  in  Scriptural  terms  of  the  meaning  and  magnitude  of  this 
Divinely  initiated  task,  we  find  it  impossible  to  think  otherwise  than 
of  one  Church  confronting  one  world  with  a  Gospel  relevant  to  all 
human  need.  To  think  thus  is  to  think  in  the  inevitable  category 
of  ecumenical  mission.  Nothing  less  is  adequate  to  the  condition 
of  this  tragically  divided  world  of  the  twentieth  century.  To  set 
our  small  endeavours  in  the  context,  not  of  denominational  or  con¬ 
fessional  advance,  but  of  God’s  purposes  for  the  whole  of  mankind 
is  to  lift  them  to  a  new  level  of  vision  and  effectiveness.  All  Christian 
mission  must  be  based  upon  missionary  churches  turned  outwards 
to  the  world,  with  the  home  base  anywhere  there  is  a  church.  Its 
significance  must  be  seen  to  be  the  witness  of  Christ’s  reconciling 
power,  as  experienced  and  demonstrated  by  what  is  already  literally 
a  redeemed  cross-section  of  all  mankind,  the  One  Body  of  which 
Christ  is  the  Head. 

As  long  as  the  churches  are  themselves  divided,  so  long  and  to 
that  extent  will  their  mission  be  impaired.  There  is  thus  an 
eschatological  element  in  all  thinking  about,  and  attempts  to  act 
upon,  the  concept  of  ecumenical  mission  (as  was  recognized  in  Dr. 
Visser  ’t  Hooft’s  definition  already  quoted).  We  are  not  thereby 
excused  if  we  acquiesce  in  divided  and  competitive  missions,  under¬ 
taken  by  divided  churches,  without  an  earnest  and  practical  seeking 
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after  the  ecumenical  ideal.  For  the  true  function  of  eschatology  in 
the  Christian  life  is  not  to  put  off  to  a  hidden  future  the  vision 
and  obedience  which  seem  too  hard  for  the  present,  but  to  enable 
us  here  and  now  to  live  and  work  in  the  power  and  by  the  light 
of  that  which  is  still  to  come. 

Victor  E.  W.  Hayward 
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A  Puritan  Work  by  Robert  Browne 

Among  the  documents  printed  by  the  Puritan  leaders  in  A  Parte 
of  a  Register  in  1590  was  one  entitled^  A  Viewe  of  Antichrist  his 
lawes  and  ceremonies  in  our  English  Church  vnreformed.  This 
work  was  of  composite  authorship  and  the  first  section*  was  by  “  A. 
Gilbe  The  first  section  was  composed  of  four  parts  made  up  as 
follows : 

(i)  Page  55,  Introduction. 

(ii)  Pages  56-7.  A  table  headed  “  The  booke  of  the  generation 
of  Antichrist  the  Pope  . . 

(iii)  Pages  57-9.  A  table  headed  “.  .  .  of  the  displaying  of  the 
Pope  and  poperie  in  our  vnreformed  Church  of 
Englande  . . 

(iv)  Pages  59-65.  A  table  headed  “.  .  .  an  hundred  pointes  of 
poperie,  remayning  . . 

This  last  part,  in  which  in  sober  fact  149  “  pointes  of  poperie  ” 
were  listed,  also  appeared  in  Antony  Gilby’s  A  Pleasavnt  Dialogue 
published  in  1581.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  some,  at  least, 
of  this  first  section  was  written  before  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Parker  in  1575  since  there  was  a  reference  to^  “The  Pope  of  Lam¬ 
beth  .  .  .  Matthewe  of  Ganturburie.”  Gilby®  an  extreme  Puritan, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  Frankfurt  exiles,  died  in  1585.  Another 
of  his  writings®  A  godly  and  zealous  letter  written  by  Mai.  Antony 
Gilby,  about  anno  1570  was  also  printed  in  A  Parte  of  a  Register. 

The  second  section  of  A  Viewe  of  Antichrist,  from  the  hand  of 
one  signing  himselF  “  T.W.”,  was  also  compiled  in  the  form  of  a 
table®  “  Of  the  bringing  in  of  diuers  of  the  popish  corruptions,  yet 
remayning  in  our  Eng.  Church.”  This  too  had  also  appeared  in 
A  Pleasavnt  Dialogu^  with  a  note  that  it  was“  “  not  put  too  of 
the  authour.” 

The  third  and  final  section  was  unsigned^  and  is  transcribed 
in  full  below.  (Transcript  “A.”)  It  seems  possible  to  date  it  ap¬ 
proximately  from  two  pieces  of  internal  evidence.  A  terminus  a  quo 
is  given  by  the  reference  to^  the  “  article  of  the  Bishop  of  Londons  ” 
which  was  publi^ed,  according  to  Strype^®,  on  January  29th,  1581. 
In  addition,  the  terminus  ad  quern,  Ae  close  ^  the  23rd  year  of 
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the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I  mentioned  in^  the  concluding  [ 
prayer,  was  on  November  17th,  1581.  i 

The  fact  that  the  last  section  of  A  Viewe  oj  Antichrist  was  1 
written  between  the  early  spring  and  late  autumn  of  1581  became 
far  more  significant  when  it  was  noted  that  a  lengthy  portion  of  it, 
from  line  7  of  the  transcript,  “  First,  we  are  taught .  .  to  line  102, 

“  newe  and  (y)earcly  iniunctions  ”  was  reproduced,  with  certain  i 
modifications,  in  Rci)ert  Browne’s  undoubted  work“  A  True  and  I 
Short  Declaration. 

Two  main  lines  of  reasoning  indicate  that  Browne  was  not  merely 
incorporating  a  Puritan  anti-episcopal  tract  by  another  writer  but 
that,  in  fact,  he  was  reproducing,  and  significantly  modifying,  an  j 
earlier  work  of  his  own. 

The  first  is  chronological.  Dr.  Albert  Peel  shewed^®  that  Browne 
was  still  a  Puritan  during  the  early  days  of  his  stay  in  Norwich 
since  he  signed  the  Puritan^^  “Supplication  of  Norwich  men  to 
the  Queenes  Matie”  (c.  1580).  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  dated 
reference  to  Browne  as  a  Separatist  was  in  a  letter  of  Bishop  Freke  j 
of  Norwich  in  April,  1581.  Freke“  said  that  Browne  had  been 
“  lately  apprehended,  on  complaint  of  many  godly  preachers,  for  i 
delivering  unto  the  people  corrupt  and  contentious  doctrine. 
Furthermore,  his  supporters  among  “  the  vulgar  sort  of  people  ’’ 
were  “  assembling  themselves  together  ...  in  private  houses  and  1 
conventicles.”  The  “  godly  ”  preachers  were  the  Puritan  party  of  t 
the  day.  Into  such  a  chronological  framework  this  writing,  if  it 
were  produced  in,  perhaps,  March  1581,  would  quite  neatly  fit. 

The  second,  and  more  conclusive,  reason  for  ascribing  this  work 
to  Browne,  is  based  on  his  own  writing  A  T rue  and  Short  Declara¬ 
tion.  Throughout  that  work  he  insisted  that  the  prime  cause  of  his  j 
separation  was  hostility  to  the  authority  and  office  of  the  bishops.  i 
Secondly,  Browne  claimed^®  that  before  the  final  act  of  separation 
and  the  taking  of  the  covenant  at  Norwich  he  not  only  sought  to 
win  assent  for  his  views  by  spoken  argument  but  that  he  “also  | 
set  downe  in  Vvriting  his  principles.”  Above  all,  far  from  giving  j 
any  hint  that  he  was  interpolating  the  writing  of  another  man,  he 
appeared  to  stress  that  the  whole  of  the  parallel  section  in  his 
own  work  was  his.  The  following  is  the  passage  which  preceded  > 
without  any  break  between,  the  introduction  of  the  excerpt  from 
the  earlier  work®®.  “  He  first  considered  the  state  of  Cambridge, 
howe  the  church  of  God  was  planted  therein.  For  he  iudged  that 
the  church  was  to  call  and  receaue,  if  he  should  be  there  chosen  : 
and  appointed  to  preach.  Then  did  he  thinck  on  this,  whoe  should 
be  chief est,  or  haue  charge  before  others,  to  looke  to  such  matters. 
For  the  bishops  take  vppon  them  the  chieftie,  but  to  be  called  and 
authorised  by  them,  he  thought  it  vnlawefull.  And  why  he  was  | 
of  this  minde,  he  had  these  &  such  like  warrantes :  namelie  thei 
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should  be  chiefest,  which  partake  vnto  vs  the  chicfest  graces,  and 
vse  of  their  callinges.  And  ibat  doeth  Christ . . 

No  one  reading  this  passage  would  doubt  that  what  followed 
was  the  fruit  of  his  own  thinking.  Furthermore,  in  his  version  of 
lines  37-8  of  the  transcript  from  A  Viewe  of  Antichrist  which  there 
read  “This  is  not  only  against  the  wickednes  of  the  Bishops,”  he 
rephrased  the  clause  “  This  he  ivdged,  not  onelie  toe  be  against 
the  Vvickedness  of  the  bishopes  .  .  This  was  surely  an  explicit 
claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  passage. 

Two  further  comments  may  be  added.  First,  no  one  has  ever 
accused  Brown  of  being  incapable  of  composing  his  own  invective 
and  abuse,  and  it  seems,  a  priori,  highly  unlikely  that  he  would 
adopt  the  work  of  some  unknown  Puritan  whose  writing  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory  for  his  purpose,  modify  it  where  necessary,  and 
yet  slavishly  copy  whole  paragraphs  of  the  remainder  almost 
verbatim.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  author  of  this  last  section  of 
A  Viewe  of  Antichrist  were  Browne  it  would  certainly  explain  why 
the  editors  of  A  Parte  of  a  Register  allowed  the  other  two  sections 
to  retain  their  authors’  identity  and  suppressed  it  in  the  third.  It 
were  better  that  the  work  appeared,  without  father  and  without 
mother,  than  that  it  should  have  so  notorious  a  parentage. 

In  Transcript  “  B  ”  is  given  the  section  of  the  parallel  passage 
from  A  True  and  Short  Declaration  where  significant  modifications 
were  made  to  the  original  in  A  Viewe  of  Antichrist.  The  remainder 
of  this  passage  was  closely  reproduced  by  Browne.  In  Transcripts 
“  A  ”  and  “  B  ”,  spelling  oddities  apart,  the  close  verbal  parallels 
are  italicised.  Although  a  comparison  of  the  two  versions  will  shew 
that  in  some  degree  the  correspondence  of  thought  between  the  two 
is  even  greater  than  the  verbal  parallels  indicate  there  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  certain  important  differences. 

TTie  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  versions  is  in  the 
definition  of  “  the  church  ”  in  the  quotation  of  Mt.  xviii  17  “Tell 
the  Church.”  In  Transcript  “A”  it  was  stated,  in  lines  17-18, 
“  By  this  Chiurche  is  meant  the  Ministers  and  Elders  that  are  chosen 
out  of  the  Congregatio  to  watch  ouer  the  rest  of  the  flocke.”  In  the 
same  context,  in  Transcript  “  B  ”  lines  13-14  “  the  Church  ”  is 
evidently  “  the  voice  of  the  Vvhole  people,  guided  bie  the  elders 
and  forwardest.”  Thus,  in  his  interpretation  of  this  classic  passage 
for  the  seat  of  final  authority  in  the  Church,  Browne  had  moved 
from  a  Presbyterian  position  to  a  Congregationalist. 

This  change  of  view  was  reflected  in  other  parts  of  the  passage. 
The  omission  from  Transcript  B  of  the  passage  in  Transcript  A 
(lines  22-29)  from  “  The  proceedings  of  this  Church  .  .  .”  to  “ .  .  . 
but  Christ  from  one  to  more”  is  partly  due  to  its  substance  being 
compressed  into  Transcript  B  (lines  16-17)  “Therefore  the  meet- 
inges  together  of  manie  churches,  also  of  euerie  Vvhole  church,  & 
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of  the  elders  therein  .  .  But  the  compression  also  involved  a 
change  of  emphasis  similar  to  that  noted  above,  namely  from  the 
equation  of  the  Church,  in  this  matter,  with  the  Elders  alone  to 
the  Church  as  the  body  of  members  guided  by  its  Elders.  Again  a 
change  in  the  same  direction  was  made  from  lines  39-40  in  Tran¬ 
script  A  which  read  :  “  if  the  authoritie  of  the  Church  be  aboue 
the  Bishops  ”  to  lines  27-28  of  Transcript  B  which  read  “  if  the  \ 
authoritie  of  the  church,  &  of  the  forwardest  breethrcn  or  elders 
therein,  be  aboue  the  bishopes.”  The  insertion  of  “&  of  the 
forwaidest  breethren  or  elders  therein”  both  altered  and  qualified 
the  meaning  of  “Church  ”  in  that  context.  ‘ 

In  the  light  of  these  examples  another  small  variation  between 
Transcript  A  and  Transcript  B  gained  in  significance  :  in  the  latter,  | 
in  the  quotations  of  John  i  16  and  of  Psalm  cxlix  9  the  word  “  all  ”  i 
correctly  appears  in  each  case  whereas  in  the  former  it  was  in 
both  cases  omitted. 

One  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  obvious :  the  alterations 
made  by  Browne  when  he  reproduced  this  passage  in  A  True  and 
Short  Declaration  reflect  a  profound  change  of  meaning  in  the 
references  to  the  seat  of  authority  within  the  Church.  Two  other 
conclusions  may  also  be  drawn  at  this  stage  which  are  borne  out 
by  further  study  of  Browne’s  concept  of  the  nature  of  the  Church 
and  the  Ministry.  First,  though  the  body  of  the  Church  was  the 
final  seat  of  Church  authority,  its  decisions  were  to  be  guided  and 
shaped  by  the  Elders.  Browne  did  not  believe  that  one  Christian’s 
voice  or  vote  was  necessarily  as  valuable  or  as  divinely  guided  as 
another.  Secondly,  the  almost  purely  “  functional  ”  view  of  the 
ministry  which  he  took,  that  is  that  the  authority  of  the  ministry 
was  derived  less  from  office  than  from  spiritual  gifts  can  be  illus¬ 
trated  from  his  revision  in  Transcript  B  lines  1-2,  of  his  earlier  ; 
views :  “  Thei  shoulde  be  chiefest,  which  partake  vnto  vs  the  ' 
chiefest  graces,  and  vse  of  their  callinges.”  It  should,  however,  be 
added  that  the  word  “  functional  ”  is  not  derived  from  his  voca¬ 
bulary  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  would  have  recognised 
no  essential  opposition  between  authority  of  office  and  spiritual 
gifts.  ^  I 

This  passage  has  a  further  value  for,  not  only  does  it  illustrate  > 
the  precise  nature  of  Browne’s  shift  of  opinion  concerning  the  seat  1 
of  Church  authority,  but  also  it  shews  how  he  moved  from  one 
position  to  the  other. 

The  argument  concerning  the  seat  of  Church  authority  in  both 
versions  follows  substantially  the  same  lines  and  the  differences 
serve  to  make  clear  the  line  of  reasoning  Browne  was  using. 

In  Transcript  A  (lines  1-39)  the  argument  went  as  follows: 
Browne  began  by  pointing  out  (lines  1-2)  “we  haue  shewed  the  ! 

Antichristian  authoritie  vsurped  by  one,  and  so  from  one  to  one  j 
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continewed  to  this  day  in  gouernement  and  ceremonies.”  He  then 
established  by  citing  proof  texts  that  (lines  11-12)  “  none  but  Christ 
onely  hath  full  and  sole  authoritic  to  make  lawes  vnto  his  Church.” 
Next  he  pointed  out  that  no  single  person  had  the  right  to  exercise 
discipline  in  the  Church  on  his  own  (lines  12-16)  “but  togither 
with  those  that  are  authorised  by  the  Church,  accordinge  to  the 
direction  of  our  Sauiour,  who  wameth  vs,  that  if  our  brother  will 
not  be  admonished  of  his  faulte  by  one,  nor  by  two,  then  we  should 
tell  the  Church,  Mat.  xviii  17.”  If  the  matter  could  not  be  settled 
within  the  local  congregation  it  should  be  taken  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Churches  in  a  province  and  even,  if  necessary,  to  a  national  assem¬ 
bly  (lines  25-26)  “if  it  be  a  matter  of  greater  waight,  to  proceede  to  a 
greater  number.”  His  position  was  summed  up  (lines  28-29)  “  Anti¬ 
christ  ...  in  his  proceedings  goeth  from  one  to  one,  but  Christ 
from  one  to  more.” 

In  Transcript  B  the  same  texts  were  called  to  testify  to  Christ’s 
unique  authority  then  again  the  authority  of  a  single  person  was 
denied  (lines  6-12)  “Nowe  next  vnder  Christ,  is  not  the  bishop  of 
the  dioces  .  .  .  nether  anie  one  which  hath  but  single  authoritie, 
but  6rst  thei  that  haue  their  authoritie  together :  as  6rst  the  churchy 
which  Christ  also  teacheth  ...  If  he  will  not  vouchsafe  to  heare 
them  tell  it  vnto  the  church.”  In  fact  the  same  trend  of  argument, 
with  the  further  extension  of  it  setting  the  Hnal  authority  not  in  the 
Elders  as  in  Transcript  A  but  in  the  body  of  the  Church,  was  re¬ 
tained  in  A  True  and  Short  Declaration.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
pivot  of  the  argument  is  a  literalistic  application  of  Mat.  xviii  17 
where  the  progress  is  from  private  rebuke,  to  rebuke  before  wit¬ 
nesses  and  Bnally,  when  the  offender’s  dehance  has  become  most 
grave,  rebuke  and,  if  necessary,  excommunication,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  congregation.  It  is  this  logical  and  wholehearted 
application  of  Mat.  xviii  17  which  led  Browne  to  abandon  the 
Presbyterian  position  he  had  formerly  held.  This  verse  contains  the 
core  and  kernel  of  Browne’s  doctrine  of  the  hnal  seat  of  authority 
in  the  Church :  the  interpretation  followed  in  both  the  versions 
discussed  above  makes  clear  precisely  why  he  came  to  hold  it  and 
how. 

To  sum  up  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  article  is  only  by  nature 
of  a  prolegomenon  to  the  full  study  of  Browne’s  doctrine  of  the 
Church  and  of  his  place  in  the  development  of  English  Separatist 
thought.  On  the  other  hand,  it  explains  and  expounds  an  essential 
moment  in  his  thought  and  in  his  own  development. 

BROWNE’S  PURITAN  WRITING 
(Transcript  “  A  ") 

Nowe  that  we  haue  shewed  the  Antichristian  authoritie  vsurped  by  one, 
and  so  from  one  to  one  continewed  to  this  day  in  gouernement  and  cere- 
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monies,  it  will  bee  necessarie  brieflie  to  declare  the  power  and  authoritie  of 
Christ  lesus  our  Lawe  giuer,  King,  and  Prophete,  which  he  receyued  from 
3  God  his  Father:  and  then  to  shewe  the  authoritie  our  Sauiour  hath  deliu- 
ered  and  left  vnto  his  Church  by  the  Ministerie  of  his  worde  and  Discipline. 

First,  we  are  taught  that  God  hath  made  all  things  subject  vnto  Christ 
our  Lorde,  and  hath  appointed  him  oner  all  thinges,  to  bee  the  head  of  his 
Church,  which  is  his  body,  Ephe.  i.  22.  And  that  of  his  fulnes  haue  we  rec- 
10  eyued  grace  for  grace,  lohn  i.  16.  Euen  the  fulnes  of  him  which  filleth  all 
things,  Ephe.  i.  23.  Whereby  it  appeareth,  that  none  but  Christ  onely  hath 
full  and  sole  authoritie  to  make  lawes  vnto  his  Church  :  neyther  is  it  lawfull 
for  any  to  exercise  the  Censures  of  the  Church  him  selfe  alone,  but  togither 
with  those  that  are  authorised  by  the  Church,  accordinge  to  the  direction 
15  of  our  Sauiour,  who  warneth  vs,  that  if  our  brother  will  not  be  admonished 
of  his  faulte  by  one,  nor  by  two,  then  we  should  tell  the  Church,  Mat.  xviii. 
17.  By  this  Churche  is  meant  the  Ministers  and  Elders  that  are  chosen  out 
.  of  the  Congregatio  to  watch  ouer  the  rest  of  the  flocke :  by  such  approba¬ 
tion  as  the  worde  requireth,  Actes  xiv.  23.  This  is  that  Church,  which  u 
'20  called  by  the  Apostle,  The  pillar  and  grounde  of  trueth,  1  Timoth.  Hi.  15. 
This  is  that  great  honour  which  the  Lord  hath  bestowed  on  his  Saintes, 
Psal.  149.  The  proceedings  of  this  Church  in  matters  of  difficultie,  if  it  can 
not  be  determined  in  their  Congregation,  is  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  rest  of 
the  Churches  in  that  prouince :  and  if  it  be  a  matter  of  greater  weight,  to 
'25  proceede  to  a  greater  number:  yea  a  generall  meeting  of  the  whole  Churches 
of  the  lande,  and  there  with  fasting  and  prayer  to  enter  into  the  causes, 
and  to  ende  the  same,  example  Actes  xiv.  23.  So  that  we  may  see  this  order 
to  be  contrarie  to  Antichrist,  who  in  his  proceedings  goeth  from  one  to  one, 
but  Christ  from  one  to  more :  This  Church  or  Consistorie  hath  authoritie 
'30  aboue  the  Apostle  aboue  the  Prophete,  the  Euangelist,  the  Pastour,  the 
Teacher,  and  euery  particular  gouernour  in  the  Church.  For,  the  ioyning 
and  partakinge  of  manie  Churches  togither,  and  of  the  authoritie  which  many 
haue,  must  needes  be  greater  and  more  waightie  then  the  authoritie  of  anie 
single  person.  And  this  also  meant  the  Apostle,  Paule,  1  Corin.  ii.  22.  We  are 
■35  yours,  and  you  are  Christes,  and  Christ  is  Gods.  So  that  the  Apostle  is 
inferiouT  to  the  Church,  and  the  Church  is  inferiour  to  Christ,  and  Christ 
concerninge  his  manhoode  and  office  in  the  church,  is  inferior  to  God.  This 
is  not  only  against  the  wickednes  of  the  Bishops,  but  also  against  their 
whole  power  &  authoritie.  For  if  the  authoritie  of  the  church  be  aboue 
40  the  Bishops,  howe  should  it  not  followe,  but  that  the  Bishoppes  may  be 
commanded,  accused,  and  charged  by  the  church:  yea  also  discharged  and 
separated  as  is  their  desert?  But  now  because  of  their  popishe  power, 
canon  lawes,  and  commission,  they  haue  lift  'vpp  their  authoritie  more  high, 
then  the  Church  can  take  accountes  of  them :  and  not  onely  by  force  doe 
'45  thtust  (sic)  out  and  trouble  who  they  list,  but  also  raigne  as  Lordes  and 
Dukes  in  their  Dioces,  their  authoritie  must  needes  be  vsurped.  For  the 
Apostles  did  giue  accouutes  (sic)  to  the  church  of  all  their  doinges,  as 
we  reade  in  Act.  xi.  4,  Act.  xv.  2,  3  and  Rom.  xv.  31.  But  these  being  got 
aboue  the  Apostles,  will  sit  in  the  throne  of  Christ:  and  as  Christ  is  not 
30  inferiour  to  the  Church,  no  more  will  they  be.  For  Christ  hath  chosen  vs 
sayeth  the  Scripture,  &  not  we  him,  lohn  xv.  16,  and  therfore  he  is  greater 
then  vs  all.  And  seeing  the  church  ca  not  chuse  the  Bishoppes,  nor  those 
hyrelinges,  whom  the  Bishoppes  thrust  vpon  them,  thefore  (sic)  they  also 
will  be  greater  then  the  church,  and  with  whom  then  doe  they  compare  them 
■55  selues  in  degree  but  with  Christ?  and  so  make  them  selues  antichristes.  Naye 
they  presume  further  then  Christ,  which  would  not  thrust  his  Apostles  vpon 
any  congregation,  nor  suffer  them  to  take  charge  of  any  which  did  not 
willinglie  receyue  them,  Luc.  x.  10.  But  these  doe  force  vpon  the  people 
euery  where,  and  in  sundrie  places  against  their  willes,  not  onely  Ministers 
'60  vnknowen,  but  also  such  as  are  knowen  to  be  blinde  bussardes,  wicked  fel- 
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lowes,  and  idoll  shepheardes.  Likewise  Christ  hath  all  rule  in  his  hande,  as 
it  is  written,  that  we  are  complete  in  him,  which  is  the  head  of  all  princi- 
palitie  and  power.  Col.  ii,  and  he  can  not  sinne,  nor  offende  the  law  of  God, 
nor  be  accused  by  the  same.  For  so  the  scripture  testiiiieth,  that  none  could 
65  reproue  him  of  sinne,  though  hee  offered  him  selfe  to  them  to  accuse  him  if 
they  could,  lohn  viii.  And  he  is  that  high  Priest,  as  againe  it  is  writte,  Heb. 
vii,  which  is  holy,  harmelesse,  vndefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made 
higher  then  the  heauens.  Howe  high  then  doe  they  lift  them  selues,  whiche 
will  rule  alone  as  lordes  ouer  the  flocke,  though  the  worde  hath  said.  It  shall 
70  not  be  so,  Luke  xxii.  26,  1  Pet.  v.  3.  Which  will  be  Rabbles,  Doctoiu's,  and 
reuerende  Fathers,  though  we  haue  but  one  doctor  Christ,  Mat.  xxiii,  which 
also  take  vpon  them,  not  as  seruantes  in  the  house  as  was  Moses,  Heb.  Hi, 
but  haue  sent  after  him  that  is  Sonne  and  heire  in  his  owne  house,  saying. 
They  will  not  haue  him  to  raigne  ouer  them,  Luc.  xix.  14.  For  they  haue 
75  refused  his  gouerement,  and  chosen  their  owne  popishe  disciplines  in  steade 
thereof.  This  appeareth,  because  they  enter  and  take  on  them  their  offices 
in  popish  wise,  and  as  that  lawe  prescribeth  them,  and  also  doe  misguyde  the 
people  by  that  popish  tyrannie.  For  who  knoweth  not,  but  that  they  watche 
for  the  liuing,  or  Bishoprike,  when  it  shall  fall,  and  then  sewe  &  paye  well 
80  for  the  same,  if  they  obteyne  it :  So  are  they  rauenous  and  wicked  persons, 
as  sayth  the  Scripture,  Zacha.  Hi.  They  are  make-shiftes  and  troublerSj  see¬ 
ing  they  rule  rather  because  they  seeke  their  own  aduauntage,  or  glorie,  or 
mischeuous  purpose,  then  the  welfare  and  benefite  of  the  Church.  Yea  they 
all  looke  to  their  owne  waye,  as  sayeth  the  Prophete  Esai.  Ivi.  1 1  euerie  one 
85  for  hb  aduantage  and  for  his  owne  purpose.  Who  knoweth  not  also,  but  that 
they  whiche  are  not  duelie  receyued  and  called  to  guyde,  and  that  by  due 
consent  and  agreement,  they  are  eyther  Antichrbtes  in  the  church,  or  Ty- 
rantes  in  the  common  wealth,  because  they  vsurpe  in  the  church  or  common 
wealth.  Such  are  they  of  whom  Paul  speaketh,  2  Cor.  xi.  20,  that  the  Corin- 
90  thians  did  suffer  them  to  much.  For  they  did  suffer  if  a  man  brought  them 
into  bondage,  if  a  man  deuoured,  if  a  man  tooke,  if  a  man  exalted  him  selfe, 
if  a  man  smote  them  on  the  face.  For  in  deede  the  people  doe  suffer  the 
Bishops,  though  they  take  from  them  their  libertie  of  chusinge  good  Pastors 
and  refusinge  euill :  yea  they  suffer  them  selues  to  be  robbed,  and  be  beaten 
95  by  those  spirituall  courtes,  they  suffer  the  great  vntowardnes  and  wickednes 
of  the  Bbhops  to  be  coloured  and  hidden  by  their  pompe,  authoritie,  tytels, 
and  power,  and  some  times  by  their  flattering  sermones  and  pleadings :  For 
they  rule  by  three  sortes  of  lawes,  to  say,  by  the  ciuill,  the  Canon,  and  their 
commissions,  which  are  three  kingdomes  vnto  them,  or  as  the  Popes  triple 
100  crown,  and  by  pretending  the  fourth  lawe,  which  b  the  word  of  God,  they 
ouer-rule  to  toe  (sic)  much :  they  spare  not  to  come  vpon  the  people  with 
force  and  power,  and  they  care  not  to  briddle  them  with  newe  and  [y]earely 
iniunctions,  and  articles,  to  intangle  the  best  Preachers,  as  in  one  article  of 
the  Bishop  of  Londons,  that  the  church  wardens  shall  present  all  Preachers 
105  which  doe  in  theb  Sermons  name  the  vnreading  Ministers,  dumbe  dogge.<s, 
although  they  haue  the  prophet  Esai  vsing  the  same  words,  Esai  Ivi.  10. 
And  our  Sauiour  also  calling  them  blinde  guydes.  Mat.  xv.  But  to  extoll  them 
selues,  they  doe  giue  commaundements.  That  what  Preacher  soeuer  doeth  not 
praye  for  the  Bi.  of  the  Dioces  in  hb  sermon,  shalbe  presented :  with  diuers 
110  other  such  articles,  to  vpholde  their  owne  glorie.  Whereby  we  plainly  see, 
they  seeke  to  iustifie  them  selues  in  all  theb  proceedinges,  not  minding 
to  procure  with  vs,  any  other  reformation,  then  that  they  presentlie 
possesse,  whiche  is  the  very  plotte  to  put  out  the  light  of  the  Gospell 
amongest  vs,  and  to  increase  the  deedes  of  darkenes :  Beholde  howe  vnder 
115  the  dumbe  ministerie,  the  lesuites  and  all  maner  of  rebellious  persons  are 
bredd  vpp,  to  the  great  daunger  of  her  Maiesties  person,  &  all  her  best 
subiects.  TTierefore  they  are  no  better  to  be  thought  of,  then  enimies  to 
the  Gospell  of  Christ,  her  Maiestie  and  people,  that  seeke  to  keepe  Chrbt 
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his  holy  Discipline  from  amongest  vs.  Wherefore  lette  vs  neuer  suffer 
120  our  eyes  to  take  rest,  nor  eye  liddes  slumber,  till  they  beholde  Christ 
lesus  in  his  chutch  (sic),  &  antichrist  quite  thrust  out :  Let  vs  crye  out 
with  the  poore  Widowe  in  the  Gospell,  vntill  wee  be  hearde,  Luc.  xviii, 
so  shall  wee  thorough  Gods  mercie,  obteyne  our  sute  in  the  ende,  to  his 
glorie,  and  the  good  of  all  his  people. 

125  A  Prayer 

O  Lord  God,  graunt  for  thy  mercies  sake,  that  as  lehoshaphat  in  the  thirde 
yeare  of  his  raigne,  destroyed  the  high  places  &  groues  out  of  ludah,  and 
sent  his  Princes  and  Priestes,  and  gaue  them  the  books  of  the  Lorde  with 
them,  for  to  reforme  Religion  by,  and  so  feare  came  vpon  euery  citie,  that 
130  they  made  not  warre  against  lehoshaphat.  So  Lorde,  we  humbly  beseech 
thee,  to  strengthen  the  Queenes  highnes  with  thy  holy  spirite,  that  in  the 
23.  yeare  of  hir  raigne  shee  may  cast  downe  all  the  highe  places  of  Idolatrie 
within  hir  land  with  the  popish  Canon  lawe,  and  all  superstition  and  com- 
maundements  of  men,  and  to  plucke  vpp  all  filthie  ceremonies  partayning 
135‘  to  the  same ;  And  that  hir  highnes  may  sende  forth  hir  Princes  and  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  giue  them  the  booke  of  the  Lorde,  that  thereby  they  may  bring 
home  the  people  of  God  to  the  puritie  &  trueth  of  the  Apostolike  church. 
And  then  shall  the  feare  of  the  Lorde  come  vppon  euery  Citie  and 
Countrey,  that  they  shall  not  make  warre  against  our  lehoshaphat.  the  very 
140  enimies  that  be  without,  shall  be  compelled  to  bring  presentes  to  hir  grace. 
Thus,  O  Lord,  graunt  that  hir  highnes  may  not  onely  haue,  a  happie,  longe 
and  prosperous  raigne  with  peace  of  conscience  in  this  life,  but  also  in  the 
life  to  come,  hir  highnes  man  enioye,  by  the  merites  and  death  of  Christ 
our  Sauiour,  life  euerlasting:  to  whom  with  the  Father,  and  the  holy 
145  Ghost,  be  all  honour^  and  glorie,  for  euer  and  euer.  Amen. 

And  let  hir  Maiesties  true  subiectes  say.  Amen. 

A  TRUE  AND  SHORT  DECLARATION 
(Transcript  “  B  ”) 

*'  Thei  shoulde  be  chiefest,  which  partake  vnto  vs  the  chiefest  graces, 
and  vse  of  their  callinges.  And  that  doeth  Christ,  as  it  is  written,  of  his 
fullnes  haue  all  vve  receaued,  and  grace  for  grace.  I  oh.  i.  16.  And  to  him 
hath  God  made  all  thinges  subiect  saieth  Paul,  Ephes,  i.  22,  eue  vnder  his 
5  feet,  and  hath  appointed  him  ouer  all  thinges,  to  be  head  of  the  church, 
which  is  his  bodte,  euen  the  fullnes  of  him,  which  ftlleth  all  in  all  thinges. 
Nowe  next  vnder  Christ,  is  not  the  bishop  of  the  dioces,  by  whoe  so  manie 
mischiefes  are  wrought,  nether  anie  one  which  hath  but  single  authoritie, 
but  first  thei  that  haue  their  authoritie  together :  as  first  the  church,  which 
10  Christ  also  teacheth,  where  he  saieth.  If  he  will  not  vouchsafe  to  heare 
them  tell  it  vnto  the  church,  &  if  he  refuse  to  heare  the  church  also,  let  him 
be  vnto  the(e),  as  an  heathen  ma  &  a  publican.  Mat.  xviii.  17.  Therefore  is 
the  church  called  the  pillar  &  ground  of  trueth.  1  Tim.  tit.  15  &  the  voice 
of  the  Vvhole  people,  guided  bie  the  elders  and  forwardest,  is  saied  to  be 
15  the  voice  of  God.  And  that  149.  Psalme  doth  shevue  this  great  honour, 
Vvhich  is  to  all  the  saincts.  Therefore  the  meetinges  together  of  manie 
churches,  also  of  euerie  Vvhole  church,  &  of  the  elders  therein,  is  aboue  the 
Apostle,  aboue  the  Prophet,  the  Euangelist,  the  Pastor,  the  Teacher,  & 
euerie  particular  Elder.  For  the  ioining  &  partaking  of  manie  churches 
20  together,  &  of  the  authoritie  Vvhich  manie  haue,  must  needes  be  greater 
&  more  Vvaightie,  then  the  authoritie  of  anie  single  person.  And  this 
alsoe  ment  Paul  Vvhere  he  saith.  1  Cor.  if.  22.  Wee  are  yours,  &  you  are 
Christes,  &  Christ  is  Codes.  Soe  that  the  Apostle  is  inferior  to  the  church, 
&  the  church  is  inferior  to  Christ,  &  Christ  cocerning  his  manhood  &  office 
25  in  the  church,  is  inferior  to  God.  This  he  iudged,  not  onelie  toe  be  against 
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the  Vvickednes  of  the  bishopes,  but  also  against  their  VvhoU  power  & 
authoritie.  For  if  the  authoritie  of  the  church,  &  of  the  forwardest 
breethren  or  elders  therein,  be  aboue  the  bishopes,  hovve  should  it  not 
follovue,  but  that  the  bishopes  maie  be  commauded,  accused  &  charged 
SO  bie  the  church,  yea  also  discnarged  &  separated  as  is  their  desert?" 
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In  the  Study  } 

It  is  only  our  characteristic  insularity  that  has  concealed  from  ' 
us  the  impasse  which  British  New  Testament  scholarship  has 
reached.  We  are  aware  of  the  limitations  of  an  approach  to  the 
gosf>el  records,  governed  by  psychological  or  biographical  concerns.  | 

.  We  know  something  of  the  futility  of  the  attempt  to  separate  j 
theology  and  history  in  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists,  to  peel  i 
away  the  endless  interpretative  coverings  in  the  hope  of  revealing 
the  “  bare  fact  ”  in  its  stark  simplicity.  We  confess  the  folly  of  the 
endeavour  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the 
Christ  of  apostolic  faith.  > 

Yet  the  road  of  positive  advance  still  largely  eludes  us.  Either  i 
we  continue  the  search  along  familiar  roads,  cautiously  claiming  a  [ 
few  scraps  of  pre-resurrection  evidence  of  unimpeachable  historical  ) 
authenticity,  or  else  we  forsake  the  quest  entirely,  take  our  stand 
upon  the  faith  of  the  primitive  church,  deny  the  possibility  and  the 
necessity  of  any  penetration  behind  it.  Cushioned  by  the  conser¬ 
vatism  of  British  scholarship,  and  often  bewildered  and  shocked  by 
the  radical  subtleties  of  the  Bultmannic  position,  we  take  refuge 
in  retreat  or  evasion.  I 

It  is  thus  salutary  to  be  reminded  of  important  recent  continental 
developments,  of  the  real  advance  that  has  been  registered  by 
disciples  of  Bultmann  on  the  very  basis  of  the  master’s  work.  Old  j 
questions  are  being  asked  in  a  new  way,  and  answered  with  the  | 
promise  on  the  basis  of  the  adoption  of  new  procedures  and  fresh  j 
objectives.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  message  of  Jesus  and 
the  kerygma  of  the  Church?  Can  that  message  be  rightly  under-  j 
stood  until  it  is  seen  as  dependent  upon  the  action  and  conduct  of  ' 
the  Lord?  Will  not  our  estimate  of  the  continuity  between  the  | 
apostolic  preaching  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Lord  be  decisive  > 
for  the  theological  problem  of  the  reality  or  otherwise  of  the  j 
Christ  of  our  faith?  These  are  the  questions  which  Kasemann, 
Diem,  Fuchs  and  Bomkamm  are  asking  and  answering  to  vital  and 
positive  effect.  Perhaps  it  is  too  readily  assumed  that  historical  | 
conclusions  carry  theological  corollaries.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  i 
merit  of  a  recent  study^  that  it  enters  into  this  succession,  states 
the  issues  clearly,  and  breaks  new  ground.  j 

New  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,  by  James  M.  Robinson,  S.C.M. 
Press,  Ltd.  9/6d.  1959. 
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The  old  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus  broke  upon  the  recognition 
of  the  Gospels  as  primarily  sources  for  the  history  of  the  early 
church,  and  of  the  kerygma  as  constituting  their  centre.  The  rear¬ 
guard  action  of  G.  H.  Etodd  in  attempting  to  establish  a  kerygmatic 
chronology  of  the  public  ministry  was  a  desperate  attempt  to  under¬ 
pin  the  tottering  foundations;  and  its  widespread  uncritical  accept¬ 
ance  should  not  blind  us  to  its  essential  weakness.  But  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  new  quest  remains.  There  is  no  overwhelming  reason  for 
history  for  faith  through  their  identification  of  the  humiliated 
pessimism.  The  Evangelists  themselves  insist  upon  the  relevance  of 
Jesus  with  the  exalted  Lord.  The  kerygmatic  eschatological  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Christ  inevitably  made  the  historical  Jesus  theo¬ 
logically  crucial. 

In  certain  respects,  modem  man  stands  in  the  position  of  the 
early  disciples.  They  possessed  both  their  Easter  faith  and  their 
factual  memory  of  Jesus.  It  was  the  interaction  of  these  two  ways 
of  knowing  that  provided  us  with  our  Gospels.  Until  comparatively 
recent  times  we  could  not  penetrate  behind  the  synthesis  they 
effected.  It  is  the  rise  of  scientific  historiography  that  has  put  into 
our  hands  a  new  tool  of  research  and  a  new  avenue  of  access  to  the 
past.  It  is  surely  providential  that  this  weapon  has  become  avail¬ 
able  at  a  time  when  the  state  of  New  Testament  research  demands 
of  us  a  firm  grasp  of  the  real  historicity  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh  of 
His  incarnation. 

In  a  concluding  chapter,  J.  M.  Robinson  offers  a  brave  attempt 
at  the  establishment  of  the  procedure  for  the  new  Quest.  If  we 
adjudge  it  provisional  and  tentative,  the  author  will  not  protest. 
At  least  he  has  pointed  us  in  the  right  direction.  A  good  deal  of 
hard  thinking  will  have  to  be  done  with  reference  to  the  precise  place 
of  the  Lord  in  the  eschatological  time-scheme  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  supplies.  Much  consideration  will  need  to  be  given  to  the 
adequacy  and  legitimacy  of  the  existentialist  categories  employed. 
But  without  any  doubt,  British  New  Testament  scholarship  should 
grapple  more  intensively  with  the  understanding  of  history  and 
historicity  that  we  associate  with  Dilthey  and  Collingwood.  It  is 
faulty  understanding  here  that  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  per¬ 
petuating  the  present  impasse.  When  we  have  learned  that  Jesus’ 
understanding  of  his  own  existence  is  a  possible  subject  for  historical 
research,  we  may  find  not  only  that  an  encounter  with  the  historical 
Jesus  is  possible  but  that  it  proves  identical  with  an  encounter 
with  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  kerygma. 

That  kerygma  is  most  systematically  expounded  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  It  is  a  writing  that  has  proved  fateful  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church;  and  heirs  of  the  continental  Reformation 
find  it  especially  difficult  to  escape  its  fascination.  It  was  therefore 
not  surprising  that  Emil  Brunner  should  have  entered  the  field  as 
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■commentator,  and  English  readers  must  now  be  grateful  to  H.A.  i 
Kennedy  for  a  wholly  adequate  translation  of  Der  Romerbrief.  The 
result  is  to  make  available  to  us  a  volume^  that  deserves  and  will 
surely  secure  wider  attention  than  many  of  the  existing  studies  of 
the  Letter  to  the  Romans. 

For  this  is  not,  in  the  technical  sense,  a  critical  commentary.  It 
lacks  the  learned  discussion  of  variant  readings  and  comparative  ) 
.scholarly  positions.  It  eschews  the  distracting  footnote  and  the  j 
lengthy  reference  to  other  authoritative  discussion.  Its  task  is  the 
exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Epistle  and  its  relevance  to  our 
time.  It  seeks  to  confront  us  with  the  God  who  has  spoken  and 
will  yet  speak  to  those  prepared  for  such  confrontation.  It  is  a 
theological  commentary,  supplemented  by  concluding  studies  of  the  | 
meaning  and  significance  of  some  of  the  key  ideas  in  Pauline  ; 
teaching. 

As  such,  it  should  commend  itself  to  the  Ministry  and  also  prove 
of  immense  value  to  those  laymen  prepsired  for  a  serious  grappling 
with  the  Word  of  God.  Dr.  Brunner  always  makes  Paul  intelligible. 

His  clarity  of  thought  and  expression  have  been  admirably  pre¬ 
served,  and  we  are  left  with  little  excuse  for  any  failure  in  com-  , 
prehension.  The  great  notes  of  the  Gospel  are  plainly  struck,  de-  \ 
cisively  sounded.  There  are  no  awkward  chords,  no  complicated 
variations. 

But  it  is  perhaps  just  because  of  this  fact  that  I  emerge  at  the 
end  with  a  certain  uneasiness.  It  is  all  just  a  little  too  simple  and 
too  clear-cut.  Dr.  Brunner  is  far  more  immediately  intelligible  than 
St.  Paul.  This  is  a  strength  of  the  commentary.  Is  it  also  its 
weakness?  It  displays  all  the  qualities  that  have  made  the  work 
of  its  author  so  congenial  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  But  this  may 
point  to  a  failure  in  depth.  In  the  early  chapters  we  find  the  usual  ) 
“  common-sense  ”  attitude  to  and  exposition  of  the  pagan  know-  { 
ledge  of  God.  When  we  reach  the  issue  of  predestination,  all 
mystery  seems  to  vanish — however  much  Dr.  Brunner  may  assure 
us  that  it  remains  illogical  to  the  end.  The  great  paradox  of  love 
and  wrath  is  “  ironed  out  ”  in  a  few  sentences  of  consummate  skill.  . 

It  may  be  that  all  this  is  more  than  a  little  unfair.  Certainly  the  j 
significant  word  must  be  one  of  profound  gratitude  for  so  many  ? 
treasures  so  persuasively  offered.  Yet  those  who  set  the  exposition  i 
of  a  passage  such  as  chapter  five  over  against  that  offered  by  Karl 
Barth  will,  I  think,  discern  a  difference  that  is  more  than  one  of 
style. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  providence  has  not,  of  recent  years,  j 
been  an  overworked  theme;  and  the  minister,  scanning  his  shelves  | 
for  illumination,  may  well  find  no  helpful  contribution  since  the  | 

2  The  Letter  to  the  Romans,  by  Emil  Brunner.  Lutterworth  Press.  21/-. 
1959. 
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classic  discussion  provided  by  H.  H.  Fanner  in  The  World  and  God. 
Yet  just  here  are  concentrated  some  of  the  most  intractable  and 
perplexing  problems  that  confront  us  in  the  daily  life  of  faith;  and 
one  way  or  another,  we  are  bound  to  take  up  a  position.  Perhaps 
it  is  partly  due  to  the  dearth  of  clear  and  incisive  thinking  on  this 
issue  that  Christian  congregations  cling  to  so  many  sub-Christian 
attitudes  and  reactions  at  this  point.  In  any  event,  those  ministers 
who  are  aware  of  the  desi>erate  need  for  relevant  instruction  and 
education  will  welcome  a  book  that  grapples  constructively  with  so 
central  a  concern.® 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  we  are  not  offered  a  systematic  ex¬ 
position  and  attack.  Nor  are  the  questions  asked  necessarily  those 
that  would  immediately  leap  to  mind.  The  approach  is  many-sided. 
The  advance  is  achieved  by  way  of  constant  probing,  now  on  this 
flank,  now  on  that.  Nevertheless,  to  treat  of  fate,  destiny,  and 
freedom,  of  time  and  eternity,  of  tragedy,  technics,  and  prayer,  is 
to  attempt  a  coverage  both  revelant  and  satisfying. 

This  is  a  characteristically  American  examination.  It  never  moves 
far  from  the  contemporary  situation.  It  always  takes  seriously  the 
secular  diagnoses  of  our  time.  Yet  it  remains  profoundly  biblical 
and  christocentric,  never  abandons  the  perspective  of  faith,  ever 
holds  fast  to  the  truths  of  deepest  experience.  No  simple,  easy 
answers  are  provided  to  our  queries.  Rather  are  we  shown  the 
proper  way  of  rephrasing  the  questions,  and  led  compassionately  to 
the  point  of  vantage  from  which  we  can  begin  to  discern  the  nature 
of  the  answers. 

I  found  the  discussion  strongest  when  grappling  with  destiny  and 
freedom,  time  and  eternity,  and  most  salutary  when  defending  the 
validity  and  reality  of  the  tragic  and  the  fateful.  We  are  offered 
no  theological  leger-de-main,  and  no  deus  ex  machina  either.  And 
for  these  mercies  we  should  be  profoundly  grateful.  But  we  are 
constantly  reminded  that  what  we  are  confronting  are  not  inert, 
obstructive  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  application  of  proper 
technique,  but  living  mysteries  of  which  we  are  a  part,  and  which, 
rationally  explored,  may  reveal  themselves  as  ultimately  friendly. 
To  understand  this  is  to  begin  to  discern  the  truth  of  our  authoris 
dictum  that  in  the  end  the  doctrine  of  providence  is  only  a  kind 
of  theological  praise. 

It  is  such  an  understanding  of  providence  that  links  it  so  closely 
with  Christian  prayer;  and  perhaps  it  is  in  the  practice  of  prayer 
that  the  average  Christian  believer  reaches  his  most  accurate  and 
adequate  understanding  of  the  divine  overruling.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  all  the  great  themes  of  Christian  faith  and 
experience  have  about  them  a  certain  timeless  quality;  and  prayer 
itself  is  no  exception  in  its  basic  independence  of  changing  times 

®  Providence,  by  Roger  Hazelton.  S.C.M.  Press,  Ltd.  15/-.  1958. 
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and  seasons.  That  is  why  the  great  classics  of  the  spiritual  quest  , 
still  speak  to  us  with  power,  and  still  preserve  their  effectiveness 
long  centuries  after  they  were  written.  The  nature  of  God  and  the 
need  of  man  are  constants,  and  the  road  to  fellowship  between  them 
does  not  change  with  the  passing  years. 

All  this  is  certainly  true.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  are  i 
creatures  rooted  in  earth,  affected  by  the  pressures  of  our  own  age,  > 
moulded  by  the  Zeitgeist.  Am  I  wrong  in  finding  just  here  the 
reason  why  so  many  of  the  books  on  prayer,  whether  of  yesterday  ■ 
or  of  today,  fail  in  the  end  to  speak  to  my  condition,  and  carry  ; 
with  them  a  musty  smell,  a  certain  remoteness  from  contemporary 
living?  Their  lack  is  not  profoundity  but  relatedness  and  relevance. 

.  So  it  is  that  this  fresh  study*  is  to  be  acclaimed  with  more  than 
usual  thankfulness.  The  author  is  at  home  in  the  spiritual  world,  j 
He  is  also  no  stranger  to  the  common  ways  of  twentieth  century 
life.  He  can  effectively  direct  a  two-way  traffic.  He  understands 
the  problems  of  a  scientific  age,  and  has  learned  from  literature  to 
comprehend  the  modem  scene.  If  he  deals  with  the  old  themes, 
yet  he  never  fails  to  make  them  come  alive.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
he  has  so  strong  an  understanding  that  God  is  neither  the  God  of 
the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  nor  the  God  of  redemption  only.  He  is 
Creator,  Sustainer,  Lord  of  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  elementary  about  this  book.  It  demands 
thought,  study,  and  mental  effort.  But  there  is  nothing  falsely 
academic  about  it  either.  When  its  teaching  has  been  assimilated, 
a  guide  to  practical  prayer  is  in  our  hands.  Would  that  the  writer 
had  given  us  the  fmit  of  his  own  thinking  on  that  crucial  problem, 
the  relationship  between  corporate  and  individual  devotion !  Would 
that  he  had  also  grounded  his  exposition  in  the  central  realities  of 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  revelation !  For  if  the  understanding  ■, 
and  the  practice  of  prayer  are  to  be  tmly  Christian,  then  the  great 
truths: — in  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church — must  be  made 
normative,  directive  and  controlling.  It  is  here  that  Mr.  Magee 
stumbles.  Because  of  this  a  great  study  fails  to  achieve  highest 
rank. 

Many  in  our  time  will  be  found  viewing  the  Church  of  Scotland 
with  affection,  admiration,  and  esteem;  and  some  of  these  at  least 
watch  the  progress  of  her  conversations  with  the  Church  of  England 
with  mingled  anxiety  and  hope.  In  such  a  situation,  it  was  inevit¬ 
able  that  her  scholars  should  delve  more  deeply  into  the  ccclesio- 
logical  treasures  she  may  have  to  present  and  to  preserve.  A 
volume®  that  traces  fully  the  historical  roots  of  the  Reformed 

<  Reality  and  Prayer,  by  John  Magee.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Ltd.  12/6d. 
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Church  in  Scotland  and  explicates  her  understanding  of  Church, 
Ministry,  and  Sacraments  will  be  assured  of  careful  study  and 
attention. 

The  historical  discussion  is  especially  valuable  in  its  examination 
of  the  mediaeval  period;  for  it  is  only  against  such  a  background 
that  Reformation  controversies  can  rightly  be  interpreted.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Conciliar  Movement  is  clearly  shown,  and  the 
legalistic  framework  of  so  much  of  the  ecclesiological  exposition  is 
amply  demonstrated.  If  there  is  defect  here,  it  is  of  a  kind  that 
characterizes  the  study  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  certain  uneveness 
of  treatment,  a  certain  loss  of  cohesion,  a  certain  lack  of  organiza¬ 
tion — as  though,  at  times,  the  material  itself  has  taken  control  and 
escaped  the  governing  hand. 

But  the  reader  will  move  on  expectantly  to  the  more  explicitly 
theological  section.  Nor  will  he  be  disappointed.  We  are  given  an 
exposition  of  the  phrase  “  the  Body  of  Christ  ”  which  is  notable 
for  sanity  and  balance.  We  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  the 
Reformed  addition  of  “  the  exercise  of  discipline  ”  to  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Word  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments.  We 
are  offered  the  now  familiar  conception  of  episcope  in  ternis  of 
ministry  held  in  solidum.  Those  who  sit  close  to  the  Separatist 
tradition  will  welcome  the  many  references  to  it,  and  will — ^we 
may  hope — attend  to  the  criticisms  passed  upon  it.  And  Baptists, 
disappointed  by  a  meagre  and  threadbare  defence  of  infant  baptism 
in  terms  of  the  Covenant  will  note  the  author’s  earlier  admission 
that  “  covenant  theology  ”  is  largely  a  seventeenth  century  product. 

Dr.  MacGregor  clearly  discerns  the  importance  of  the  past  for  the 
understanding  of  the  present;  and  English  Free  Churchmen  should 
welcome  a  brok®  that  directs  them  back  to  their  roots.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  have  placed  us  all  in  their  debt  by  reissuing  this  pre-war 
volume  in  the  valuable  series  of  Heuper  Torchbooks.  Here  is  pro¬ 
vided,  with  an  amazing  wealth  of  detailed  documentation,  the  thrill¬ 
ing  story  of  one  important  aspect  of  the  history  of  the  turbulent 
years,  1570-1643.  These  are  the  formative  years  of  the  Puritan 
movement.  To  enter  into  them  deeply  is  to  begin  to  understand 
the  crucial  significance  of  this  new  manifestation  of  Christian  faith 
and  life. 

Haller’s  concern  is  with  the  preacher  and  the  pamphleteer.  It 
is  a  wise  pre-occupation.  For  the  significance  of  press  and  pulpit 
in  this  era  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate.  Sermons  were  no  new 
things;  and  the  Puritan  preachers  stood  formally  in  the  succession 
of  their  mediaeval  predecessors.  But  from  their  bastion  and  fortress 
at  Cambridge  University  emerged  an  unending  stream  of  educated 
and  godly  divines,  to  command  pulpits  and  lectureships  and  chap- 

^The  Rise  of  Puritanism,  by  William  Haller.  Harper  &  Brothers.  15/-. 
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laincies  at  England’s  religious  heart.  With  plain  speech  they  fired 
the  people.  In  homely  but  biblical  imagery  they  reinterpreted  the 
drama  of  man’s  salvation  and  plotted  the  course  to  New  Jerusalem. 

By  itself,  the  force  of  this  onslaught  might  have  proved  irresistible. 
But  it  did  not  stand  alone.  To  the  spoken  was  added  the  written  ^ 
word;  and  this  was  something  that  other  ages  had  not  known.  From 
the  press  poured  forth  the  manifestos  of  the  new  gospel.  Religious  S 
disputation  jostled  spiritual  autobiography.  Learned  treatise  ' 
mingled  with  pithy  instruction. 

But  events  were  to  show  that  the  Cambridge  preachers  had  un-  i 
leashed  a  whirlwind  they  could  not  control.  In  the  early  years  of  I' 
Charles  I,  the  succession  was  failing.  The  repressive  measures  of  L 
Archbishop  Laud  served  only  to  shift  the  focal  point  of  the  en-  | 
suing  conflict.  Radicals  and  separatists  moved  into  the  centre  of  ) 
the  stage,  re-applying  the  teaching  of  their  mentors  in  ways  of 
which  the  early  Puritans  had  never  dreamed.  Gradualism  gave 
place  to  “  reformation  without  tarrying  for  anie.”  With  the  Civil 
War,  events  took  command. 

Baptists  may  well  find  here  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  ^ 
their  origins.  No  group,  in  this  period,  is  rightly  studied  in  isola-  j 
tion.  If  new  religious  waves  were  constantly  breaking  upon  the  \ 
battered  shores  of  seventeenth-century  England,  beneath  them  all 
was  the  mighty  ground-swell  which  the  Puritan  preachers  and 
pamphleteers  did  so  much  to  create. 
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Baptism  and  the  Church 

BAPTIST  FAITH  AND  PRACTICE  IN  A  BIBLICAL 
AND  ECUMENICAL  LIGHT 

Ai  this  article  will  have  to  be  published  in  more  than  one  in¬ 
stalment  the  reader  may  be  glad  to  have  a  list  of  the  section 
headings  which  help  to  show  the  total  argument. 

Introduction 

1.  The  Church  according  to  the  New  Testament. 

II.  Baptism  and  the  Church  according  to  the  New  Testament. 

III.  Baptism  and  the  Church  in  the  Baptist  Movement  of 
Today. 

(1)  Is  baptism  regarded  in  the  Baptist  church  as  an  incor¬ 
poration  into  both  the  local  church  and  the  Universal 
Church,  the  Body  of  Christ? 

(2)  Denomination  and  Church. 

(3)  Baptism,  Church  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

IV.  Baptist  Faith  and  Ecumenicity.  Three  Positions. 

(1)  “No”  to  Infant  Baptism  as  a  Christian  Baptism.  Closed 
Communion. 

(2)  “  No  ”  to  Infant  Baptism.  Open  Communion. 

(3)  “  Yes  ”  and  “  No  ”  to  Infant  Baptism.  Ecumenical  Inter¬ 
communion. 

Introduction 

'  I  HE  topic  of  “  Baptism  and  the  Church  ”  has  such  a  range, 
1  many-sidedness  and  current  interest  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
elucidated  from  all  sides  and  exhaustively  in  the  limited  space 
available.  The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  confront  the  New  Testament 
conception  of  Baptism  and  the  Church  with  the  one  within  the 
Baptist  churches  of  to-day.  The  ecumenical  movement  challenges 
the  Baptists  to  face  the  problem  of  Baptism  and  the  Church  and 
think  it  out,  and  the  view-points  stated  in  this  paper  should  be 
understood  as  a  contribution  to  present  discussion. 

It  is  outside  the  compass  of  die  task  stated  to  try  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  multitude  of  questions  included  in  such  topics  as  “  Baptism — 
a  sacrament?  ”  or  “  Baptism  and  Faith.”  A  treatment  of  the  topic 
of  “  Baptism  and  the  Church,”  however,  must  build  on  a  definite 
position  taken  to  the  problems  mentioned.  As  an  assumption  of 
the  following  exposition  these  two  thesis  will  be  valid.  (1)  Baptism 
is  a  sacrament  in  the  sense  that  it  means  an  activity  of  God  with 
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man.  At  the  same  time  Baptism  is  also  an  expression  of  man’s 
surrender  to  God.  (2)  Only  that  Baptism  is  a  right  Christian 
Baptism,  which  is  preceded  by  repentance  and  which  is  received  in 
faith  in  Christ.  TTie  principal  thesis  of  this  paper  can  be  stated 
thus :  man  is  incorporated  by  believers’  baptism  into  the  Church,  , 
and  the  Church  is  constituted  by  the  fellowship  of  those  believing 
in  Christ  and  baptized  into  Christ.  > 

Baptism,  like  the  Church,  has  an  inner  side  and  an  outer  one. 
Both  sides  belong  indissolubly  together  and  must  not  be  pulled 
asunder.  The  theoretical  separation  of  them  which  will  be  made 
here  only  aims  at  explaining  the  rich  and  many-sided  contents  of  ' 
Baptism  and  the  Church.  In  practice  they  must  be  preached  and  \ 
.experienced  as  an  indissoluble  unit.  j 

I.  The  Church  According  to  the  New  Testament 

Christ  was  given  to  the  Church,  "  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness 
of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all"  {Eph.  i.  23).  Jesus  said  to  Nicodemus, 

■"  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  ” 
{John  iii.  3),  and  according  to  Peter  all  the  prophets  give  witness  to  \ 
Christ  that  "  through  his  name  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall 
receive  remission  of  sins  "  {Acts  x.  43).  In  the  opening  verses  of  the  1 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  Paul  salutes  “  the  saints  which  are  at  j 
Ephesus  and  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus  ",  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1  Corinthians  he  speaks  of  "  them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ 
Jesus,”  of  those  who  are  called,”  and  of  "all  that  in  every  place 
call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord”  The  distinctive  mark 
of  God’s  Spirit  is  according  to  1  John  4.  2  that  “  every  spirit  that 
confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God”  And  , 
Paul  adds,  "  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  j 
the  sons  of  God”  {Rom.  viii.l4).  As  to  God’s  children  John  gives 
this  negative  characterization,  “  In  this  the  children  of  God  are 
manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil :  whosoever  doeth  not 
righteousness  is  not  of  God,  neither  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  ; 
(1  John  iii.lO).  Finally  we  read  in  1  Peter  of  those  “which  in  time  , 
past  were  not  a  people  but  are  now  the  people  of  God”  (1  Peter  \ 
ii.lO).  i 

In  this  choice  of  quotations  a  number  of  characteristics  are  given  ) 
of  those  who  belong  to  Christ’s  body,  the  Church  :  those  who  have 
been  born  again  and  have  received  remission  of  sins,  the  saints,  the  ! 
faithful,  those  who  are  sanctified,  called,  those  who  call  upon  Jesus  , 
Christ  and  confess  that  he  has  come  in  the  flesh,  those  who  are  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  are  God’s  children,  those  who  do  1 
righteousness  and  love  their  brethren.  These  people  are  God’s  j 
people  and  Christ’s  body  filled  with  the  fulness  of  God.  This  New 
Testament  description  can  be  summarized  in  the  words  of  the  creed  j 
communio  sanctorum,  the  communion  of  the  saints.  The  charac- 
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teristics  mentioned  here  are  all  of  an  inner  kind.  They  refer  to 
man’s  hidden  life  with  God  and  to  his  relationship  to  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  They  express  essential  things  about  faith  and  Christian  life. 
Without  these  inner  religious  and  ethical  qualities  the  communion 
of  saints  cannot  exist.  The  fellowship  which  is  without  the  love  of 
God  and  the  neighbour  does  not  have  the  right  to  bear  the 
Christian  name.  It  is  dead  even  though  it  is  alive  in  name. 

These  inner  characteristics  of  the  Church,  the  body  of  Christ,  are 
not,  however,  the  only  ones  which  the  New  Testament  has  given  us 
as  marks  when  we  want  to  localize  Christ’s  Church  on  earth.  There 
are  also  definite  outer,  objective  marks.  From  the  last  pericope  of 
Matthew  (ch.  xxviii.  16-20)  three  kinds  of  such  outer  marks  can  be 
derived,  namely : 

(1)  The  Word.  “  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations  .  .  .  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you;  and  lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  Jesus  gave  his 
disciples  the  task  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to  teach  and  at  the 
same  time  he  promised  always  to  be  present  with  them.  And  Christ 
is  still  present  on  earth  by  his  Spirit  and  his  Word  both  in  its  spoken 
and  written  form,  the  Bible.  In  the  latter  appear  the  first  and  fore¬ 
most  distinctive  marks  of  the  Christian  Church  :  the  Word,  which 
is  the  incarnate,  crucified  and  risen  Christ,  the  Word  as  a  promise 
and  a  commission,  as  a  judgement  and  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  as  an  authority  and  a  norm  for  faith  and  life.  Where 
Christ’s  Church  exists,  here  God’s  Word  is  proclaimed  soundly  and 
clearly,  there  it  is  received  in  faith  and  there  it  works  as  highest 
authority. 

(2)  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  “.  .  .  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
The  Lord’s  last  commission  was  not  only  a  commission  to  preach 
and  teach  but  also  to  baptize.  On  Whit-Sunday  when  the  Church 
in  a  way  appeared  visible  to  all,  it  was  done  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  Word,  by  baptism  and  furthermore  by  breaking  of  bread, 
the  Lord’s  supper  {Acts  ii.  40-42,  46).  Through  the  whole  history 
of  the  Church  water  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  (or)  the 
triune  God  together  with  the  Lord’s  supper  have  been  necessary 
outer  criteria  of  the  presence  of  Christ’s  Church,  and  thus  the 
Church  detaches  itself  from  all  other  forms  of  human  and 
Christian  communities. 

(3)  The  Ministry.  “Then  the  eleven  disciples  went  away  into 
Galilee,  into  the  mountain  where  Jesus  had  appointed  them.  .  .  . 
And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them  saying  .  .  .”  Jesus  directed 
his  commission  to  the  eleven  disciples.  The  task  of  preaching  and 
baptizing  was  thus  given  primarily  to  the  apostles,  who  in  their 
turn  transmitted  it  to  their  disciples.  The  succession  of  Paul — 
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Timothy  is  here  a  typical  example.  But  there  existed  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  church  a  number  of  ministries,  namely  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors  and  teachers.  In  the  primi¬ 
tive  church  there  was  as  yet  no  fixed  doctrine  and  practice  as  to 
these  ministers  but  there  was  a  strong  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
some  were  called  to  special  ministries  in  the  Church.  All  Christians 
had  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  them  (1  Peter  iii.  15) 
and  by  faith  and  good  works  spread  the  Gospel  (1  Peter  ii.  12  f.). 
All  those  who  receive  the  epistles  of  Peter  are  requested  to  “  shew 
forth  the  praises  of  Him  (God)  ”  (1  Peter  ii  9).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  as  early  as  in  New  Testament  days  both 
instruction  in  a  limited  sense  and  the  administration  of  baptism 
and  the  holy  supper  were  regarded  as  the  special  calling  of  bishops 
tind  presbyters.  In  stating  this  it  should  also  be  observed  that  their 
ministries  were  not  limited  to  one  single  man  in  each  church.  It 
could  also  be  added  that  among  the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth 
century  a  distinction  was  made  between  those  who  were  called  and 
sent  to  baptize  and  those  who  did  not  have  this  task.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  detail  the  facts  of  the  “  general  priesthood  ”  and  the 
“  special  ”  one  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  later  history.  In  this 
connection  it  is  only  important  to  state  that  there  has  existed  a 
special  ministry  from  the  primitive  church  and  all  through  church 
history,  a  ministry  which  has  been  modelled  in  different  ways  at 
different  times  and  in  different  church  traditions.  The  ministry  in 
this  wide  sense  is  an  outer  characteristic  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  primitive  Church  can  thus  be  described  as  the  community 
of  those  who  believed  and  were  baptized.  What  has  been  said  so 
far  gives  no  support  at  all  to  the  frequent  distinction  of  a  “  visible 
church  and  an  “  invisible  ”  one— or  to  put  it  another  way  of  an 
“  essential  church  ”  and  a  “cult  church.”  The  Church  of  Christ  is 
one,  and  she  is  visible.  The  New  Testament  ideal  means  that  the 
“  essential  church  ”  consisting  of  believing  and  regenerated  men 
should  be  identical  with  the  “cult  church,”  i.e.  the  baptized  and 
communicating  congregation.  Under  the  influence  of  historical  de¬ 
velopment,  not  least  by  the  victory  of  infant  baptism  and  the  estab¬ 
lished  Church  over  the  independent  Church  of  believers,  this 
conception  of  the  Church  was  broken  to  pieces  and  it  became  usual 
to  distinguish  between  the  “  invisible  ”  communion  of  saints  and 
true  believers  and  the  “  visible  ”  institutional  Church.  Pietism 
solved  the  problem  by  separating  the  “  ecclesiola,”  the  small  group 
of  believers,  and  the  ecclesia,  the  big  established  Church  embracing 
all  baptized  inhabitants  of  a  country.  Other  solutions  are  offered 
by  a  Lutheran  people’s  church  theology  of  a  Swedish  type,  which 
does  not  even  demand  baptism  for  church-membership,  much  less 
faith,  and  modem  high-church  theology  influenced  by  Anglicans. 
This  theology  regards  the  Church  built  on  infant  baptism  and 
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apostolic  succession  as  justified  by  the  New  Testament,  and  it 
makes  baptism  the  foundation  of  church-membership.  In  the 
Methodist  Church  they  count  upon  a  preparatory  membership  built 
on  infant  baptism  and  a  valid  membership  built  on  confession  of 
personal  faith  in  Christ. 

The  Baptists  maintain  that  the  situation  in  the  primitive  Church 
should  be  taken  as  a  pattern  also  by  later  ages  for  the  modelling  of 
the  Church  in  the  world.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to 
analyse  the  problem  of  New  Testament  baptism  in  its  relationship 
to  the  Church,  before  we  turn  to  the  Baptist  diurches  of  our  age 
to  find  out  how  the  New  Testament  ideal  is  realized  in  and  by 
them.  Like  the  Church,  baptism  can  be  regarded  from  two  different 
view-points,  namely  the  inner  and  the  outer  ones,  and  an  analysis 
will  show  that  there  is  an  exact  parallelism  between  the  Church 
and  baptism,  when  they  are  regarded  from  these  two  view-points. 

II.  Baptism  and  the  Church  According  to  the  New 
Testament 

Jesus  said  to  Nicodemus,  “  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  ”  {John 
iii.  5)  and  in  his  sermon  on  the  first  Whit-Sunday  Peter  uttered  the 
famous  words,  “  ...  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost "  (Acts  ii.  38).  In  Titus  iii.  5.  f.  both  these  sides  of  the 
contents  of  baptism  are  emphasized,  "...  according  to  his  mercy 
he  saved  us,  by  the  ivashing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour.”  The  connection  between  faith  and  baptism  is 
stressed  both  in  Mark  xiv.  16.  “  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved  ”  and  in  Gal.  iii  26  f.  “  For  ye  are  all  the  children  of 
God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been 
baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ.”  The  relationship  of 
baptism  and  baptized  man  to  Christ  and  his  body,  the  Church,  is 
illustrated  by  Paul  in  1  Corinthians  and  especially  in  the  classic 
passage  on  baptism  in  Romans,  “  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all 
baptized  into  one  body  (1  Corinthians  slu.  13),  “  For  if  we  have  been 
planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also 
planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection  ”  (Romans  vi  5). 
Of  the  relationship  of  Christ  and  the  Church  and  baptism  it  is  said 
in  Eph.  v.  25  f.,  .  .  .  Christ  loved  .  .  .  the  Church  and  gave  himself 
for  it;  That  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of 
water  by  the  word.” 

In  the  New  Testament  passages  quoted  above  it  could  at  once 
be  observed  that  baptism  is  intimately  associated  with  regeneration, 
remission  of  sins,  the  acceptance  and  filling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  faith, 
sanctification  and  the  growing  together  into  one  body  in  Christ. 
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Those  before  mentioned,  who,  according  to  the  New  Testament  ] 
form  the  communion  of  saints,  those  who  believe  and  are  sanctified, 
those  who  are  born  again  and  led  by  the  Spirit,  etc. — can,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  authority,  be  summed  up  in  those  who  are  baptized. 
To  be  baptized  in  a  New  Testament  sense  is  to  believe,  to  be  re¬ 
generated  and  filled  with  the  Spirit  and,  in  the  deepest  sense  of 
the  word,  “  to  be  planted  together  with  ”  (“  to  be  one  with,”  Wey¬ 
mouth’s  translation)  Christ  in  his  death  and  resurrection.  The 
Church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  and  those  who  are  baptized  into 
Christ  form  one  body  and  are  thereby  made  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  on  earth,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head  and  in  which  those 
sanctified  and  purified  by  the  word  and  the  water  are  memben. 
That  there  could  not  be  a  question  of  full  identity  between  Christ 
and  his  body,  the  Church  is  evident  from  the  wording  of  Eph,  v.  23, 
where  it  is  said  that  Christ  is  at  the  same  time  “  the  head  of  the 
Church  ”  and  “  the  saviour  of  the  body.”  To  be  baptized  into  the 
Church  means  thus  on  one  side  to  become  a  member  of  the  body  | 
of  Christ  and  on  the  other  side  to  be  placed  under  Christ  as  Saviour 
and  Lord.  1 

Tims  in  the  New  Testament  the  fact  that  you  are  a  member  in 
Christ  can  be  expressed  in  two  different  ways,  namely  to  believe  ' 
and  to  be  baptized.  (By  this  it  has  not  been  said,  of  course,  that  I 
under  all  circumstances  to  believe  and  to  be  baptized  should  be  the 
same  thing.  You  can  fall  away  from  faith  and  yet  be  baptized.  We 
shall  return  to  this  point.)  The  community  of  the  believers  and 
saints  is  at  the  same  time  the  community  of  those  baptized.  By 
believers’  baptism  one  passes  over  from  death  to  life,  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  by  this  baptism  one  is 
incorporated  into  the  fellowship  of  the  believers  and  those  baptized. 
The  New  Testament  does  not  know  unbaptized  believers  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Christian  Church. 

By  this  the  external  side  of  baptism  has  also  been  touched  upon. 
Baptism  has  its  deep,  inner,  religious  meaning,  but  it  has  also  an 
external  sociological  function  to  fulfil.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost 
people  were  “  added  unto  ”  something  already  existing,  namely  the 
Church,  by  believers’  baptism.  By  this  word — prosetethesan — it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  Church  was  not  created  on  the  first  day 
of  Pentecost.  As  a  divine  thought  of  salvation  in  Christ  it  existed 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  fall  of  man, 
God  made  this  saving  will  of  his  known  in  the  old  covenant  through 
his  chosen  people.  In  the  man  Jesus,  surrounded  by  his  disciples, 
the  head  and  lord  of  the  Church  was  made  manifest  to  the  world, 
but  the  Church  in  its  proper  sense  did  not  appear  until  after  the 
resurrection  on  the  first  day  of  Pentecost  as  a  consequence  of  the 
pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  and  Peter’s  missionary  sermon.  “Then 
they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were  baptized.”  Acts  is  the  story 
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of  how  one  individual  and  one  group  of  people  after  another  were 
“  added  unto  ”  the  Church  by  baptism,  and  thus  the  Church  of 
Christ  became  visible  in  the  world.  The  inner  religious  event  in 
baptism  had  at  the  same  time  an  outer  sociological  significance : 
people  were  bom  again  and  became  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  on  earth.  Primarily  they  were  received  in  the  local  churdi 
of  Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  etc.,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were 
incorporated  into  the  world-wide  Catholic  Church.  Is  Christ 
divided  ?  A  self-evident  consequence  of  the  belief  in  the  Church  as 
the  body  of  Christ  is  that  it  is  one  and  that  the  local  church  is  part 
of  the  vast  visible  Church  of  Christ  on  earth. 

Apart  from  Acts  the  external,  sociological  function  of  baptism  is 
elucidated  also  in  Col.  ii.11-13.  There  baptism  is  compared  to  cir¬ 
cumcision,  the  outer  sign  and  proof  of  citizenship  in  the  elect  people 
of  the  old  covenant.  Thus  the  work  of  baptism  is  to  act  as  a  “  sign 
of  nationality,”  which  expresses  citizenship  in  the  people  of  the  new 
covenant  (cf.  the  phrase  of  “  the  people  of  God,”  1  Peter  ii.  10).  In 
the  same  way  as  circumcision  was  meant  to  define  a  visible  and 
obvious  limit  between  Jews  and  heathens,  baptism  should  essentially 
serve  as  a  visible  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Church  and  the 
world.  All  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  teach  us  that  this 
line  could  not  be  drawn  sharply  and  definitely,  not  even  in  the 
primitive  Church.  This  fact  is  illustrated,  for  instance,  by  the  fact 
that  Paul  found  it  necessary  to  give  the  following  exhortation  in 
1  Corinthian  v.  13  :  “Therefore  put  away  from  among  yourselves 
that  wicked  person.”  The  perfect  separation  of  the  Church  and  the 
world  lies  with  God  alone,  and  its  definite  result  will  not  be  re¬ 
vealed  until  the  parousia  and  on  the  day  of  judgement.  In  the  age 
between  the  resurrection  and  the  return  of  Christ,  the  task  of  be¬ 
liever’s  baptism  is  to  define  an  approximate  limit  between  the  Church 
and  the  world.  The  difficulty  of  defining  this  limit  clearly,  i.e.  of 
administering  the  gift  of  baptism  rightly  in  this  world  of  sin  and 
death  points  a  twofold  reminder — first  to  the  baptizing  Church  :  be 
careful  of  baptism,  so  that  it  is  not  misused  and  fails  of  its  purpose 
— secondly,  to  those  baptized  :  baptism  does  not  give  any  guarantee 
of  salvation.  In  this  age  every  baptized  man  runs  the  risk  of  losing 
what  he  has  won  by  faith  and  baptism,  namely  salvation.  One  can 
lose  the  thing,  the  remission  on  sins,  though  one  keeps  the  sign, 
baptism.  But  if  this  should  happen,  baptism  serves  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  lost  thing  both  to  baptized  man  himself  and  to  the 
world  around,  so  he  who  has  gone  away  can  be  driven  by  baptism 
to  return  to  the  fellowship  which  he  has  left. 

Torsten  Berosten 
{translated  by  Nils  Sundholm) 

{To  be  continued) 


Collecting  for  a  New  Building  in  1735 

When  the  Messengers,  Elders  and  church  representatives  met  in 
Glasshouse  Yard,  Goswell  Street,  London,  in  May,  1735,  for  the 
Annual  Assembly  of  the  General  Baptists,  the  chief  item  of  business 
concerned  the  negotiations  which  had  been  proceeding  for  some 
years  with  churches  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Northamptonshire. 
These  churches  were  the  conservatives  of  their  day.  They  remained 
loyal  to  the  ways  of  their  seventeenth-century  fathers.  Acceptance 
of  the  historic  creeds  of  the  ancient  church  presented'  no  difficulties 
to  them.  They  were  suspicious  of  the  contemporary  movement 
away  from  the  traditional  trinitarian  statements.  They  objected 
even  more  strongly  to  the  growing  popularity  of  congregational 
hymn-singing.  TTie  answer  given  by  the  Assembly  to  the  repre¬ 
sentations  from  Northamptonshire  on  these  matters  was  a  temperate 
one  and  may  be  read  in  W.  T.  Whitley’s  edition  of  the  Minutes 
(vol.  II,  pp.  32-34). 

The  Assembly  also  had  to  consider  requests  from  Great  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Wendover  and  Harringworth  for  help  with  the  building 
of  new  meeting-houses.  Each  of  these  cases  was  approved  and  the 
friends  were  advised  that  they  “either  by  Messengers  appointed 
for  that  Purpose  or  by  Letters,  apply  to  such  Persons  and  Churches 
within  their  reach,  to  desire  their  assistance  in  so  good  a  Work.” 
{op.  cit.,  p.  34.) 

This  the  Baptists  of  Harringworth  had  already  done.  The  village 
lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Northamptonshire,  not 
far  from  the  Rutlandshire  boundary.  There  had  been  a  Baptist 
community  there  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
the  days  of  persecution  under  the  Clarendon  Code  it  had  been  led 
by  a  local  farmer  and  carpenter,  whose  descendants  for  three  or 
four  generations  were  to  play  influential  parts  in  Baptist  life.  The 
Stangers  provide  an  early  and  notable  example  of  a  fcunily  suc¬ 
cession  among  the  Baptists.  In  the  1 730s,  the  leaders  of  the  Harring¬ 
worth  church  included  Matthew  and  James  Stanger,  two  of  the 
sons  of  the  farmer-carpenter.  Their  brother,  William,  had  moved  to 
Moulton  and,  in  addition  to  farming  there,  was  pastor  of  the  local 
Baptist  church  and  a  “  Messenger,”  which  among  the  General 
Baptists  meant  one  with  wider  duties  of  oversight  and  leadership. 
William  Stanger  was  one  of  the  six  Messengers  present  at  the 
Assembly  in  Goswell  Street  in  May,  1735. 
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There  has  recently  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
a  letter  sent  by  the  Harringworth  church  to  the  Wisbech  church  in 
March,  1735.  Though  more  than  two  hundred  years  old,  it  is  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation  and  will  be  kept  in  the  library 
at  the  Baptist  Church  House.  It  explains  that  the  Harringworth 
friends  were  under  the  necessity  of  providing  themselves  with  a 
new  meeting-house  and  were  having  to  do  this  at  Moroott,  in 
Rutlandshire.  The  letter  is  addressed  “  To  Mr.  Williaim  Fisher,  at 
Emmene  nere  friday  bridge  and  nere  Wisbich  in  the  Isle  of  Ely 
and  County  of  Cambridge  ”  and  was  sent  by  way  of  London  for 
delivery  “  by  Wisbech  Bagg.” 

Like  the  General  Baptist  cause  in  Harringworth,  that  at  Wisbech 
dated  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  William  Fisher 
was  the  Elder  or  pastor  there  from  1732  to  1747. 

The  text  of  the  letter  is  as  follows  : 

To  the  church  and  congregation  of  baptised  believers  professing 
the  general  redemption  and  love  of  C^d  in  Christ  to  all  man¬ 
kind,  etc.  in  and  about  Wisbech  and  Emmne  we  your  beloved 
brethren  in  the  same  faith  in  and  about  Harringworth  and 
North  Luffenham — send  greeting. 

For  as  much  as  it  hath  pleased  God  in  the  course  of  his  common 
providence  to  suffer  our  antient  meeting  at  Harringworth  of  near 
an  hundred  years  standing  to  be  broken  up  by  reason  every  ten- 
nant  there  is  under  the  tennor  and  command  of  one  landlord 
who  is  very  much  averse  to  our  cause  and  a  great  enemy  to 
dissenters  in  general  and  so  will  not  suffer  any  meeting  to  be 
kept  in  any  of  his  holds  and  houses  since  last  Christmas  and 
there  is  not  a  house  in  the  town  but  what  is  his  excepting  three 
or  four  whose  owners  are  also  enemys  to  the  baptist  cause  with¬ 
out  any  just  occasion  so  from  those  considerations  we  are  faced 
for  the  churches  publick  good  and  convenancy  and  the  honour 
of  the  gospell  to  buy  and  purchase  a  place  at  Morcot  in  the 
county  of  Rutland  partly  in  the  midst  of  our  congregation  :  and 
it  must  be  paid  for  on  Lady  Day  next,  and  though  it  is  very 
convenant  yet  much  out  of  repair  for  that  use;  so  that  what  with 
buying  and  repairing  we  are  not  ourselves  able  or  capable  to 
compleat  the  same  but  must  paune  it  will  we  can  have  supply — 
do  therefore  beg  and  desire  of  you  our  brethren  in  the  same 
faith  if  you  please  to  be  assistant  in  Christian  charity  to  cast 
in  your  mites  to  help  us  herein,  as  we  have  always  at  all  times 
when  desired  been  willing  and  free  to  contribute  and  be  assistant 
in  such  cases  of  necessity  to  others  our  brethren  and  as  afore¬ 
said  we  have  been  willing  to  help  others,  so  we  now  have  cause 
to  beg  the  like  help  of  you  and  others  in  the  same  faith, 
promising  if  ever  you  or  others  should  have  the  like  occasion  we 
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shall  not  be  negligent  to  contribute  our  mites  according  to  our 
abilities  as  we  hope  you  will  be  ready  and  willing  at  this  time 
in  our  necessity  to  help  us,  and  what  you  please  to  do  in  this 
behalf  we  would  beg  and  desire  you  would  not  delay  it,  and 
that  it  might  be  conveyed  to  our  friend  Abraham  Bull  of 
Whittlesea  and  from  thence  to  Mr.  James  Watts  at  Thorp  by 
Peterborough  or  any  way  safe  the  first  opportunity  so  we  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  rest  of  our  friends  wishing  all  Grace  and  the  love  of 
God  may  continue  grow  and  abound  amongst  you,  subscribing 
our  names  as  here  underwritten 

ffrom  the  Church  at  North 
Luffenham  in  the  County  of 
Rutland 

dated  March  2d  1734-5 


friends  whoever  of  you  pay  the 
postage  of  this  letter  we  will 
pay  you  again  and  for  your 
trouble 

Of  the  signatures  Matthew  and  James  Stanger  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Stephen  Curtis  was  no  doubt  the  son  of  a  man  of  the 
same  name,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  leader  of  the  Hairing-  j 
worth  church  and  who  died  in  February  1727.  (See  J.  H.  Wood, 

A  Condensed  History  of  the  General  Baptists,  1847,  p.  155.)  ' 

On  the  inside  sheet  of  the  letter  is  a  list  of  fifteen  names  and 
contributions  of  1/6,  1/-  or  6d.  totalling  12/-  in  all.  Postage  is  | 
noted  as  costing  7d.  11/5  is  said  to  have  been  “  sent  to  our  ' 
Brethren”  on  April  6th,  1735.  William  Fisher  gave  1/-.  Among 
the  other  contributors  were  John  Sharman  and  Simon  Tiptaft.  A  > 
John  Sharman  was  Elder  in  Wisbech  from  1710  to  1723;  this  was  ! 
perhaps  his  son.  A  Simon  Tiptaft  appears  as  a  represenative  of 
the  Horsleydown  Church  at  the  General  Baptist  Assemblies  in  j 
1746,  1751,  1758  and  1760.  | 

The  church  at  Wisbech  joined  the  New  Connexion  in  1785;  that  ' 
at  Morcott  did  the  same  in  1816.  In  due  course  both  entered  into 
membership  with  the  Baptist  Union.  ) 


Matthew  Stanger 
Ja.  Stanger 
Tho.  Slater 
Jos :  Slater 
Robert  Young 
Danll.  Curtis 
?Will  paidmor 
Samuel  Meres 
Stephen  Curtis 
William  Laxton 


Ernest  A.  Payne 


Reviews 

Christian  Baptism,  edited  by  A.  Gilmore.  (Lutterworth  Press, 
27s.  6d.) 

The  modern  discussion  about  baptism  has  now  assumed  con¬ 
siderable  proportions  and  has  drawn  scholarly  publications  from 
almost  all  the  major  Christian  communities;  but  the  contribution 
from  Baptists  has  been  limited.  In  an  introductory  chapter  to  the 
book  under  review,  Dr.  Payne  makes  the  careful  statement  that 
“Baptist  scholars  have  not  been  entirely  silent”  and  he  rightly 
suggests  that  “ .  .  .  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  Baptists  should 
share  in  the  present  discussions.” 

This  book  on  Christian  Baptism,  in  which  ten  .scholarly  Baptist 
ministers  have  written  chapters,  is  a  genuine  contribution  to  the 
modem  discussion;  it  will  be  welcomed'  by  Baptists  as  by  members 
of  other  Christian  communities  and  it  should  be  widely  read.  The 
editor  is  to  be  congratulated  that  although  the  individual  chapters 
are  of  varying  merit  they  are  all  fitted  into  the  general  theme  and 
they  all  serve  to  develop  the  total  argument  of  the  book.  Here  is  a 
symposium  that  possesses  an  inherent  unity. 

Let  it  be  stated  at  once  that  the  book  presents  a  powerful  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  believers’  baptism.  Here  is  a  mass  of  carefully  docu¬ 
mented  scriptural  and  historical  material  leading  to  numerous 
theological  statements  and  judgments  which  together  form  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  practice  of  believers’  baptism.  Every  Baptist 
minister  ought  to  study  this  book  diligently;  then  he  will  realise  the 
significance  of  believers’  baptism  together  with  the  scriptural  and 
historical  evidence  by  which  it  is  justified.  Since  the  Baptist  position 
is  presented  in  this  careful,  scholarly  manner  the  book  may  be  re¬ 
garded  also  as  a  contribution  to  ecumenical  discussion  and  it  will  no 
doubt  be  studied  with  much  interest  in  those  areas  of  the  world 
where  Baptists  are  considering  schemes  for  church  unity. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  lxx)k  provides  easy  reading 
for  Baptists.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  challenge  of  the 
book  to  those  who  hold  the  Paedo-Baptist  position;  that  challenge 
is  forceful  and  penetrating.  The  concern  of  this  review  is  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  book  raises  questions  which  Baptists  must  ask 
themselves,  and  continue  to  ask  until  more  adequate  answers  arc 
formulated. 
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Here  is  one  question  that  needs  to  be  faced.  Have  Baptists  rested  1 
their  position  too  complacently  upon  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  ?  “  Baptists  .  .  .  have  tended'  to  assume  that  because  be-  I 
livers’  baptism  was  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  age,  it  must  be  i 
obligatory  in  all  ages.”  This  sentence  from  the  chapter  on  ^ 
“Scripture,  Tradition  and  Baptism”  puts  the  position  fairly;  it 
then  goes  on  to  make  the  important  statement  that  “  essential  prac-  > 
tice  arises  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  Gospel  itself.”  That  is  a 
theological  task  !  Baptism  is  to  be  grounded  not  merely  in  apostolic  I 
practice  but  also  in  the  nature  of  the  gospel.  Here  is  a  point  of 
view  emerging  frequently  in  the  book  and  particularly  discussed  in 
the  last  chapter  on  “  The  Theology  of  Baptism  ”  which  is  of  very 
real  importance. 

This  has  been  the  point  around  which  so  much  of  the  modem 
discussion,  especially  in  regard  to  the  evidence  of  Scripture, 
has  centred.  It  is  no  longer  adequate  to  cite  apostolic  practice  and 
to  quote  Romans  vi,  for  in  numerous  books  the  practice  of  Infant 
Baptism  is  being  justified  on  the  ground'  of  Biblical  theology.  It  is 
a  merit  of  this  book  that  it  does  present  the  New  Testament  ^ 
evidence  with  careful  exegesis  and  that  especially  in  the  chapters 
on  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  on  I  Peter  it  does  seek  to  uncover  the 
theological  justification  for  the  baptism  of  believers. 

Yet  this  long  section  of  the  book,  extending  to  about  130  pages,  | 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Old  Testament  scholars  will  not  be  i 
happy  to  find  the  discussion  of  Old  Testament  themes  under  1 
^‘Jewish  Antecedents”  and  will  want  a  more  adequate  discussion  j 
of  such  theological  concepts  as  the  covenant,  the  people  of  God,  j 
the  nature  and  mediation  of  Divine  mercy,  the  significance  of  ritual  1 
practices.  New  Testament  scholars  will  not  feel  that  justice  has 
been  done  to  the  significance  of  John  the  Baptist  to  whom  a  separate 
chapter  might  have  been  devoted.  If  the  theology  of  baptism  must 
be  “  written  around  the  two  poles  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  at  Jordan 
and  its  fulfilment  in  His  death,  resurrection  and  ascension  ”  as  the 
book  claims,  the  work  of  John  the  Baptist  belongs  to  Heilsgeschichte 
and  not  to  Jewish  antecedents,  and  much  more  must  be  said  about 
the  theological  significance  of  John’s  baptism  within  the  totality  of  j 
God’s  purpose.  This  would  lead  to  a  fuller  exposition  of  the 
Baptism  of  Jesus  than  the  book  presents,  in  which  more  might 
properly  be  made  of  the  unique  relation  of  the  Son  and  the  Father 
involving  the  Son  in  His  work  as  Servant  in  which  is  included  the 
creation  of  a  Messianic  community  sharing  his  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  life.  1 

But  the  chief  lack  this  whole  New  Testament  section  is  the 
absence  of  a  chaptf  lich  would  collate  the  exegetical  results,  so 
attempting  to  assess  n  *  development  of  the  doctrine  accompanying 
the  rite.  What  is  net  *  ’  is  what  has  been  attempted  in  the  Church 
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of  Scotland  report  on  “  The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Baptism  ”  pub¬ 
lished  late  in  1958,  where  the  exegesis  is  not  so  satisfactory  or  com¬ 
prehensive  as  in  the  book  under  review  but  the  theological  basis  is 
much  more  fully  stated.  Such  a  chapter  would  press  home  to 
Baptists  the  question  about  grounding  believers’  baptism  not  upon 
apiostolic  practice  but  in  the  nature  of  the  gospel. 

A  second  question  that  Baptists  need  to  face  is  this :  Have  Bap¬ 
tists  ignored  too  readily  the  traditions  of  the  churches  and  jumped 
too  easily  from  apostolic  practice  of  the  first  century  to  the  modem 
Baptist  movement  in  the  17th  century?  The  historical  section  in 
“  Christian  Baptism  ”  will  both  raise  and  help  to  meet  this  question. 

Baptists  will  note  carefully  in  the  chapter  on  “  Baptism  in  the 
early  Christian  centuries  ”  the  factors  which  promoted  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  practice  of  infant  baptism;  these  factors  include  a 
“  failing  grasp  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  grace,”  “  an  imperfect 
grasp  of  the  full  Pauline  conception  of  the  faith-union  of  the 
penitent  believer  with  Christ  through  personal  self-committal  to  a 
personal  Saviour,”  “  popular  sentiment  expressed  in  a  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Christian  parents,”  “  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.”  Defenders  of  infant  baptism  will  want  to  launch  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  these  positions,  but  they  are  positions  well 
fortified  with  references  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  What  is 
significant,  of  course,  about  these  assertions  is  their  reminder  that 
changing  theological  emphases  led  to  changing  practices;  so  we  are 
back  again  at  the  intimate  association  of  baptism  with  theology. 

If  infant  baptism  was  not  established  so  easily  as  some  defenders 
of  the  position  have  asserted,  it  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  chapter 
on  “  Anabaptists  and  the  Rise  of  the  Baptist  Movement  ”  that  the 
Reformers  also  had  serious  doubts  about  the  baptism  of  infants. 
”  Zwingli  hesitated  longer  than  Luther  and  at  one  point  appeared 
to  reject  infant  baptism.”  Does  that  explain  some  of  their  fierce 
opposition  to  the  Anabaptists?  It  is  more  generally  appreciated 
today  that  the  Anabaptists  were  not  all  fanatics,  but  do  represent 
certain  implications  of  the  Reformers’  experiences  and  teachings 
carried  to  their  conclusion.  The  excellent  survey  of  the  Anabaptist 
movement  and  of  the  rise  of  the  modem  Baptists  will  be  appreciated 
by  many,  even  though  at  times  it  appears  to  be  more  a  historical 
survey  than  a  chapter  in  a  discussion  on  Christian  Baptism.  But 
that  is  justified  with  the  comment  that  the  historian  writes  to 
“illumine  the  work  of  the  theologian”;  with  this  is  the  important 
reminder  that  the  renewing  of  the  practice  of  believers’  baptism 
“  was  accompanied  by  a  definite  ecclesiology.”  Whatever  judgment 
is  passed  upon  early  Baptist  desires  to  re-institute  the  apostolic 
church  life,  their  perception  that  the  practice  of  believers’  baptism 
belongs  to  a  doctrine  of  the  church  is  important. 

The  historical  survey  which  concludes  with  an  account  of 
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“Baptismal  Controversies  1640-1900”  is  a  reminder  that  the 
Baptist  position  has  at  times  been  justified  by  arguments  which  we 
are  no  longer  able  to  hold,  and  is  important  in  showing  that  baptism 
cannot  really  be  discussed  except  by  reference  to  doctrines  of  | 
church,  of  faith  and  grace,  of  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  purpose  * 
of  God.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  this  historical  survey  | 
is  that  it  is  in  the  book  at  all !  It  is  at  least  an  attempt  to  recognize  * 
that  the  ongoing  life  of  the  Church  through  nineteen  centuries  can¬ 
not  be  ignored. 

A  thin  I  question  posed  by  this  book  and  needing  to  be  faced  may 
be  expressed  in  this  way :  have  Baptists  placed  such  an  emphasis 
upon  the  necessity  for  personal  decision  and  upon  the  value  of  the 
act  of  baptism  as  individual  witness  as  to  obscure  and  at  times  to 
lose  sight  of  the  realities  of  God’s  saving  acts  in  Christ?  It  is  just 
here  that  the  need  for  a  theology  of  baptism  becomes  evident.  This 
book  will  render  a  service  to  Baptists  if  it  deepens  the  awareness  of 
a  need  for  such  a  theology  and  helps  to  meet  the  need. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  merit  of  the  book  that  the  fundamental 
theological  issues  implied  in  the  biblical  and  historical  sections  are 
made  explicit  in  the  last  chapter  on  “  The  Theology  of  Baptism.” 
Here  it  is  rightly  claimed  that  Baptism  “  is  grounded  on  the  atoning 
work  of  Christ  which  it  applies  and  extends  ” ;  therefore  “  its  theo¬ 
logy  must  always  be  an  inference  from  Christology  transposed  into 
its  true  eschatological  key.”  This  approach,  of  course,  implies  a 
criticism  of  the  undue  emphasis  upon  the  human  elements  of  de¬ 
cision  and  witness.  “  Baptism  is  a  sacrament  of  the  Gospel,  not  of  | 
our  experience  of  it;  of  God’s  faithfulness,  not  of  our  faithful  re-  | 

sponse  to  Him  .  .  .”  Some  will  feel  that  the  paradox  is  too  sharply 
presented,  that  baptism  cannot  take  place  until  the  proclamation  of  I 
the  Gospel  becomes  personal  experience  of  Christ  and  God’s  faith-  r 
fulness  is  realized  in  personal  response.  This  is  true,  yet  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  sharp  paradox  can  serve  to  make  a  needed  emphasis.  . 

If  the  necessity  for  the  personal  response  of  faith  is  not  forgotten, 
we  may  allow  that  the  needed  emphasis  is  upon  the  objective 
realities  of  God’s  saving  acts.  And  the  two  poles  of  God’s  saving  \ 

acts  are  Jesus  Christ  in  His  death  and  resurrection,  and  Jesus  Christ  I 

in  His  power  and  glory  at  the  End.  If  “  the  pattern  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  baptismal  interpretation  is  Christological  through  and 
through,”  this  must  be  the  “  pattern  of  the  whole  Christ  seen  in  its 
proper  esdhatological  perspective.”  Hence  baptism  belongs  to  the 
time  of  the  Church,  i.e.  “  it  is  marked  by  the  dual  sign  of  fulfilment 
and  unfulfilment.”  Deriving  from  the  work  completed  by  Christ  on 
the  Cross  it  takes  its  place  in  the  life  of  the  worshipping,  witnessing 
community  which  is  the  body  of  Christ,  finding  its  fulfilled  sig¬ 
nificance  only  in  the  realization  of  the  End.  So  it  may  be  said 
that  “  our  redemption  was  accomplished  at  the  cross  and  resurrec- 
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tion,  it  is  accomplished  at  baptism,  it  will  be  accomplished  at  the 
parousia.” 

Not  all  Baptists  will  accept  this  theological  exposition,  for  some 
will  assert  that  it  is  capable  of  impersonal,  sacramental  interpreta- 
,  tions  which  are  foreign  to  Baptist  insights.  But  no  one  can  deny  its 
j’  value  as  a  challenge  to  Baptists  to  engage  in  much  more  serious 
>  theological  thinking  and  to  endeavour  to  give  a  more  solid  and 
objective  foundation  to  the  practice  of  believers’  baptism. 

Included  in  this  stimulating  chapter  is  a  brief  attempt  to  provide 
a  theological  explanation  of  the  place  of  children  in  the  church  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  church  towards  them.  What  is  called  “  the 
instinct  of  the  church  ”  in  developing  a  sacramental  act  in  regard 
to  children  is  seen  to  be  right,  as  Baptists  who  hold  Infant  Dedica- 
I  tion  services  must  admit.  If  then  we  reject  the  baptism  of  infants 
because  the  nature  of  the  gospel  requires  the  baptism  of  believers, 
we  must  find  some  theological  justification  for  the  attitude  to  child¬ 
ren  which  all  sections  of  the  Church  have  adopted.  The  line  of 
thought  suggested  is  that  Christian  marriage  provides  “the  link 
between  the  children  of  Christian  parents  and  the  Body  of  the 
Lord.”  From  the  marital  union  “  in  Christ  ”  derives  the  theological 
relation  of  infants  of  Christian  parents  to  the  Church,  and  that  re¬ 
lationship  is  a  real,  though  indirect  one.”  This  is  a  matter  that 
j  requires  much  more  thought;  but  at  least  this  chapter  starts  the 
thinking. 

i  The  final  question  provoked  by  this  excellent  and  valuable  book 
j  is  this :  what  still  needs  to  be  done?  As  far  as  Baptists  are  con¬ 
cerned  this  book  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  beginning,  but  only 
1  the  beginning  of  certain  tasks.  We  need  a  much  fuller  theological 
exposition  of  the  total  Baptist  position.  It  is  inadequate  to  assert 
that  Baptists  generally  accept  the  Apostles  Creed,  but  hold  parti¬ 
cular  views  alx)ut  the  Church  and  its  ministry,  alxjut  baptism  and: 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  about  the  obligation  for  evangelism  and  the 
right  to  freedom;  we  need  an  integrated,  systematic  presentation  of 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  of  the  work  of  Christ,  of  the  nature  of  the 
church,  of  faith  and  baptism,  of  Christian  life  and  hope  as  these 
I  are  implicit  in  the  witness  of  Baptist  churches.  If  that  task  can  be 
fulfilled,  we  can  then  go  on  to  the  task  of  examining,  in  the  light 
of  the  theological  exposition.  Baptist  organizations,  practices, 
systems.  The  results  of  this  second  task  might  be  somewhat  disturb¬ 
ing,  but  disturbance  often  betokens  life.  Together  with  these  two 
tasks  is  a  third  challenge,  namely  that  we  shall  understand  the 
relevance  of  all  this  discussion  to  the  task  of  communicating  the 
gospel.  Here  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  temptation  of  regarding  all 
this  discussion  about  baptism  as  an  ecclesiastical  logomachy,  perhaps 
even  worse,  as  a  sinful  escape  from  the  stem  demands  of  disciple- 
ship  in  the  20th  century  society.  If  the  discussion  is  valid  at  all  it 
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must  be  shown  to  be  essential  to  our  apprehension  of  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  and  then  its  results  must  enrich  and  guide  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  to  the  unbeliever.  Here,  therefore,  is  the  most 
searching  question  implied  in  this  book :  can  Baptists  formulate 
their  experiences  and  understanding  of  the  Christian  Gospel  in  a  t 
manner  so  coherent  in  its  theological  exposition,  so  clear  in  the  | 
practice  of  its  church  life  and  so  characterized  by  the  spirit  of  ' 
Christ  that  it  will  be  recognized  as  an  essential  contribution  both  to 
the  thought  and  life  of  the  universal  church  and  in  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  to  the  world. 

This  book  may  be  a  sign  that  we  can  look  to  some  of  our  younger 
scholars  and  ministers  to  labour  at  these  important  tasks.  i 

L.  G.  Champion 


Hegel,  a  Re-examination,  by  J.  N.  Findlay.  (Geo.  Allen  and  Unwin, 
London  35s.) 

It  is  well  known  that  since  the  deaths  of  Bradley  and  Bosanquet,  , 
a  vast  revolution  has  taken  place  in  philosophical  thinking,  a  revolu-  j 
tion  due  to  some  extent  to  the  writings  of  Wittgenstein  and  A.  J.  } 
Ayer.  This  revolution  has  taken  the  direction  of  empiricism  and  1 
semantics,  and  a  profound  dislike  of  system-making,  of  the  a-priori,  j 
and  of  “  unverifiable  ”  metaphysical  speculation  in  general.  This  ! 
movement  has  resulted!  in  a  neglect  of  not  only  the  English  so-called 
Neo-Hegelians  mentioned  above,  but  also  of  Hegel  himself,  as  well  j 
as  a  hostility  to  most  of  the  thinkers  of  the  past.  “  Yet,”  says  Dr. 

G.  R.  G.  Mure,  in  the  preface  of  his  Study  of  Hegel’s  Logic  (1950), 

”  there  may  still  be  some  students  of  Philosophy  .  .  .  who  feel  a  sense  [ 
of  oppression  and  sterility  when  they  attempt  to  labour  in  the  con¬ 
fined  atmosphere  of  modern  philosophic  thought  ...  To  them  it 
may  still  seem  that  ‘  there  is  a  world  elsewhere  ’  and'  that  the  wider 
fields  in  which  great  thinkers  used  to  range  and  sow  have  long 
enough  lain  fallow.” 

It  seems  probable  that  many  readers  of  this  short  review  will 
share  this  feeling.  The  philosophical  students  among  them  will 
assuredly  welcome  the  appearance  of  Professor  Findlay’s  new  and, 
in  many  ways,  illuminating  volume  on  the  great  German  thinker, 
the  more  so  because  the  author,  who  is  a  great-nephew  of  Olive 
Schreiner,  a  Rhodes  scholar,  and  a  recent  President  of  the 
Aristotelian  Society,  and  who  has  been  a  Professor  at  King’s 
College,  London,  since  1951,  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  has  lived  through  the  revolution  mentioned  above,  and  was 
himself  a  student  under  Wittgenstein,  and  who  is  therefore  well 
qualified  to  look  back  at  Hegel  from  a  new  point  of  vantage.  It  is 
this  fact,  indeed,  which  gives  the  book  much  of  its  value  and  some 
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advantage,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  day  student,  over 
such  previous  great  commentators  as  Edward  Caird,  Sir  John 
Baillie,  McTaggart  and  Stace. 

After  three  very  important  chapters  in  which  Hegel’s  notion  of 
Spirit  and  his  Dialectical  method  are  dealt  with,  the  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  in  greater  detail  a  sort  of  thread  which  he  hopes  will 
help  the  reader  to  cope  more  successfully  with  the  bewildering  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Phenomenology  of  Spirit,  the  Science  of  Logic,  the 
Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  Hegel’s  other  major  works.  The  volume 
closes  with  ‘a  highly  important  section  in  which  the  author  attempts 
a  brief  but  profoundly  interesting  re-assessment  of  Hegel’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  human  thought. 

Throughout,  he  stresses  the  empirical  side  of  Hegel’s  teaching 
and  denies  that  he  is  “  a  tracendent  metaphysician,  one  who  deals 
with  objects  and  matters  lying  beyond  our  empirical  ken  ”  (p.  19), 
nor  that  he  is  “  a  subjectivist,  one  who  thinks  the  realm  of  Nature 
.  .  .  exists  only  in  or  for  someone’s  consciousness,  whether  ...  of  a 
mind  like  ours,  or  of  some  cosmic  or  supercosmic  mind  ”  (p.  19). 
Likewise  he  denies  that  “  Hegel  thought  that  our  mind  (or  the  mind 
of  God),  made  up  the  world  in  some  witting  or  unwitting  fashion” 
(p.  19).  He  thus  stresses  far  less  than  Stace  does,  the  Idealist  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  ultimate  identity  of  Thought  and  Being,  which,  how¬ 
ever  hard  to  accept,  if  abandoned,  seems  to  lead  back  to  the  Kantian 
Thing-in-Itself.  Stace  represents  this  as  being  absolutely  funda¬ 
mental  to  an  understanding  of  what  Hegel  was  trying  to  say,  and 
if  so,  we  seem  to  be  offered  here  a  somewhat  watered-down  version 
to  fit  the  spirit  of  the  present  age.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  who  is 
right,  but  the  present  reviewer  has  always  thought  that  the  empirical 
and  realist  elements  undoubtedly  present,  had  to  be  “  taken  up  ” 
into  a  larger  Spiritual  whole,  answering  more  nearly  to  Stace’s  in¬ 
terpretation. 

Findlay  describes  Hegel  as  the  philosopher  who  took  Christianity 
most  seriously,  but  even  the  one  sentence  quoted  above  from  p.  19, 
indicates  how  far  he  was  from  the  Theism  of  the  Christian 
churches.  Indeed,  there  are  many  passages  in  the  book  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  Teleology,  which  would  place  him  rather  with  the 
Emergent  Evolutionists  of  the  Alexander  type.  One  cannot  explore 
this  further  in  a  short  review  in  which  it  is  possible  to  glance  at 
only  a  few  aspects  of  this  thoughtful,  well-informed,  but  very 
difficult  book.  Findlay  remarks  that  the  reading  of  Hegel  is 
“mental  crucifixion,”  and  one  can  only  add  that  the  reading  of 
Findlay’s  book  is  not  exactly  an  easy  ride  in  a  Rolls  Royce  and  can 
scarcely  have  been  intended  for  philosophical  tyros. 

W.  H.  Axford 
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The  New  Testament  Text  of  St.  Ambrose,  by  R.  W.  Muncey. 

(Cambridge  University  Press,  1959,  32s.  6d.) 

This  book  belongs  to  the  New  Series  of  Texts  and  Studies  (Con¬ 
tributions  to  Biblical  and  Patristic  Literature),  edited  by  C.  H. 
Dodd,  and  is  intended  to  be  correlated  with  a  new  critical  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  sometimes  called  the  “New  Tischendorf”  , 
which  is  being  prepared  by  a  joint  Anglo-American  Committee. 

The  introduction  deals  first  with  the  accuracy  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  quotations  of  Ambrose,  which  generally  show  agreement 
either  with  the  ordinary  Greek  reading  or  a  variant,  or  with  some 
Latin  MS.  authority.  A  misprint  occurs  in  one  of  the  examples 
here :  inveruamus  (p.  14,  II  Cor.  v  3)  should  be  inveniamur  (as  on 
pp  li,  83). 

It  is  shown  that  the  New  Testament  text  of  Ambrose  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  Old  Latin,  but  has  several  agreements  with  the  Vulgate, 
and  therefore  probably  represents  a  comparatively  late  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  Old  Latin  text.  Ambrose  is  also  a  witness  to 
certain  readings  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Codex  Bezae.  Some 
readings  in  which  Ambrose  differs  from  the  Textus  Receptus  have 
a  strong  degree  of  probability.  For  instance,  in  Matthew  iv  4, 
Ambrose  has  "  non  in  pane  vivit  homo,  sed  in  omni  verbo  dei," 
which  agrees  with  D.  Lat.  b,  Syriac  and  Jerome. 

The  introduction  then  deals  with  the  syntax  and  vocabulary  of 
the  New  Testament  text  of  Ambrose.  Particularly  interesting  is  the 
distinction  between  amare,  the  rendering  of  philein,  and  diligere, 
the  rendering  of  agapan.  The  distinction  seems  to  be  that  the 
former  expresses  the  personal  love  of  human  affection,  the  latter  is 
more  used  of  reverential  love  towards  God  and  man.  In  John  xxi 
17  Ambrose  points  out  the  distinction  with  reference  to  our  Lord’s 
own  words:  "  denique  tertio  dominus  non  iam,  diligis  me?  sed, 
amas  me?  ” 

Examples  are  given  of  “  Europeanisms  ”  and  “  Africanisms.”  We 
are  told  that  there  are  marked  difference(s)  [another  misprint  here, 
singular  for  plural,  p.  65]  between  the  European  and  African  texts, 
but  a  wise  warning  is  added  that  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid 
on  these  differences.  There  are  instances  of  “  African  ”  readings  in 
various  MSS  whose  connexion  with  Africa  had  never  been  sus¬ 
pected. 

A  list  of  Graecisms  is  also  given :  for  instance,  the  use  of  the 
preposition  in  with  the  ablative  to  express  the  means,  instrument  or 
manner  of  an  action,  due  to  the  Greek  construction  with. 

The  introduction  concludes  with  Notes  on  some  select  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  New  Testament;  and  then  follows  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  text  of  Ambrose. 
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This  volume  is  of  fascinating  interest  to  the  textual  critic,  and  an 
important  contribution  towai^s  establishing  the  original  text  of 
the  New  Testament. 

A.  W.  Aroyle 


The  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the  Writings.  Hebrew  Old  Testament. 
Edition  of  1958  (British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  edited  by 
N.  H.  Snaith). 

The  Bible  Society  in  general  and  Principal  N.  H.  Snaith  very 
much  in  particular  are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  upon  the  hand¬ 
some  new  edition  of  the  recently  published'  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is  92 
years  since  the  Bible  Society  printed  its  first  Hebrew  Bible,  and  it 
is  25  years  since  this  present  edition  was  mooted.  The  years  of  the 
war  meant  a  delay  and  the  proof-reading  alone  took  twelve  years. 

This  is  not  a  revised  edition  but  a  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  it  is  based  on  certain  Spanish  Hebrew  MSS  in  the 
British  Museum  known  as  Or.  2625-7  and  Or.  2375.  For  a  long 
time  Hebrew  Bibles  have  been  based  on  an  edition  printed'  by 
Jacob  ben  Chayyim  in  1524-5,  called  the  second  Rabbinical  Bible. 
(The  first  Rabbinical  Bible  was  published  in  1516-17  by  Felbc 
Pratensis.)  It  has  long  been  believed  that  Chayyim’s  bible  was 
based  on  Hebrew  MSS,  reliable  and  ancient,  and  die  product  of  a 
compromise  between  the  two  branches,  Ben  Asher  and  Ben 
Naphtali,  of  the  Western  (Tiberias)  Massoretic  tradition  as  distinct 
from  the  Eastern  tradition  in  Babylonia.  More  recent  research, 
however,  has  shown  that  Chayyim  manuscripts  were  not  very  old 
or  reliable. 

In  1937  Kahle  published  the  third'  edition  of  Kittel’s  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  this,  unlike  the  first  two  editions  which  were  based  on 
Ben  Chayyim’s  text,  was  based  on  a  MS  dated  about  1000  A.D. 
from  the  Public  Library  in  Leningrad.  Kahle  chose  this  MS  as 
representing  the  best  Ben  Asher  text  available,  and  as  some  five 
centuries  older  than  Ben  Chayyim. 

Dr.  Snaith  believes  that  his  Spanish  MSS  represent  the  true 
tradition  of  Ben  Asher,  and  so  his  resultant  text  is  very  close  to 
Kahle’s  edition,  though  based  on  different  MSS.  Dr.  Snaith’s 
Hebrew  Bible  includes  many  improvements.  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
Job,  though  unfortunately  not  the  prophets,  are  printed  in  poetic 
form.  Great  care  has  been  taken  with  the  pointing  and  the  accents, 
and  the  Hebrew  text  is  very  much  easier  to  read.  Tables  of  readings 
from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  for  all  Sabbaths  and  special  Days 
have  been  added. 

The  editor  and  the  publishers  have  placed  many  generations  of 
scholars  and  students  in  their  heavy  debt. 


G.  Henton  Davies 
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The  Apostolic  Ministry,  by  Arnold  Ehrhardt,  Scottish  Journal  of 
Theology,  Occasional  Papers,  No.  7.  (Oliver  and  ^yd,  Lon¬ 
don,  8s.  6d.) 

There  are  those  whose  doctrine  of  the  Ministry  turns  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  on  how  they  suppose  it  to  have  been  constituted  in  the  v 
early  centuries.  For  them  this  booklet  is  essential  reading.  One 
suspects  they  will  find  many  of  Dr.  Ehrhardt’s  contentions  disturb¬ 
ing,  if  not  scandalous,  and  will  not  be  slow  to  put  forward  counter¬ 
arguments.  The  majority  of  us  will  inevitably  be  left  perplexed, 
for  who  are  we  to  pronounce  judgment  on  such  highly  technical 
matters? 

The  wealth  of  scholarship  which  Dr.  Ehrhardt  brings  to  the  task 
.is  truly  amazing.  Whether  it  be  in  Biblical  exegesis  of  both  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  Rabbinic  practice.  Patristics  or  Roman  Law,  he 
moves  with  such  ease  that  one  is  left  gasping. 

The  titles  of  the  four  chapters  are  .  The  Meaning  of  "  Apostolic/^ 
Ordination,  The  Apostolic  Succession  and  Episcopacy.  On  the  face 
of  it  the  argument  is  easy  to  follow,  for  each  ^apter  consists  of 
five  or  six  theses  on  which  in  turn  an  exposition  is  offered.  The 
citation  of  five  of  these  theses  may  give  some  indication  of  what 
the  reader  is  in  for  : 

The  ministry  of  the  Church  began  in  a  spirit  of  strife  and  dis¬ 
sension.  The  ordination  of  the  Seven  is  meant  by  St.  Luke  to  estab-  | 
lish  a  precedent  for  all  ordinations  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  j 
ordination  of  St.  Stephen  conferred  upon  him  the  judical  power  { 
which  is  the  property  of  the  Apostolic  ministry.  TTie  Apostolic  j 
succession  of  ministers  in  the  early  Catholic  Church  was  brought  i 
into  being  by  Rome’s  integration  of  the  Jerusalem  system  of  the  \ 
Apostolic  ministry  into  her  own  Church  organization.  Episcopacy  I 
is  distinguished  from  all  other  ministries  of  the  Church  by  its  duty 
to  signify,  through  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  continuance  of 
God’s  Holy  Spirit  within  the  institutional  Church. 

K.  C.  Dykes  I 
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incorporating  the  Transactions  c^thc 
BAPTIsT  HISTORlC?iL  SOCIETY 

EDITORIAL 


“T  N  the  New  Testament  Adult  Baptism  is  the  norm,  and  it  is  only 
X  in  the  light  of  this  fact  that  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
Baptism  can  be  understood.”  This  comment  is  taken  from  the 
Introduction  to  Baptism  and  Confirmation  which  is  a  Report  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Church  of  England  Liturgical  Commission  to  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  in  November,  1958,  and 
published  this  summer.  It  is  a  comment  with  which  Baptists  would, 
of  course,  agree.  And  there  is  more  in  the  Report  which  appears 
to  come  close  to  Baptist  beliefs — though  not  to  our  practice.  The 
principle  adopted  by  the  Commission  was  that  set  forth  in  Resolu¬ 
tion  74(c)  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1958  :  “A  chief  aim  of 
Prayer  Book  Revision  should  be  to  further  that  recovery  of  the 
worship  of  the  Primitive  Church  which  was  the  aim  of  the  compilers 
of  the  first  Prayer  Books  of  the  Church  of  England.” 

However  much  we  may  feel  that  the  compilers  of  the  first 
Prayer  Books  missed  the  mark  in  regard  to  baptism,  the  present 
Commission  has  made  a  laudable  attempt  to  redeem  the  situation. 
The  Commission  took  as  its  starting  point  the  quotation  at  the  head 
of  this  Editorial.  From  there  the  group  goes  on  to  say  that  it 
treats  the  Baptism  and  Confirmation  of  Adults  as  the  archetypal 
Service  and  therefore  prints  it  first.  Then  follows,  in  second  place, 
the  order  for  Infant  Baptism.  It  could  be  suggested  that  such 
ordering  of  services  creates  the  impression  that  the  Commission 
thinks  Infant  Baptism  should  now  be  regarded  as  a  less  desirable 
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alternative  to  a  normal  practice  of  the  Baptism  and  Confirmation 
of  Adults.  This  is  not  stated  in  the  Report,  but  that  the  suggested 
Services  even  lend  themselves  to  such  a  possible  interpretation  is 
remarkable  enough. 

Reaction  in  the  Anglican  Communion  to  the  Report  has  not 
been  particularly  rapid.  The  comments  we  have  heard  in  conversa-  * 
tion  with  members  of  the  Church  of  England  may  perhaps  be  best 
summed  up  in  the  remark  :  “  They  will  never  get  away  with  it !  ” 

Probably  they  won’t,  but  there  are  several  particular  points  which 
— in  addition  to  the  general  emphasis  of  the  Report — call  for 
comment. 

First,  there  is,  in  the  Baptism  of  Infants,  the  substitution  of 
St.  Matthew  xxviii  18-20  (the  Great  Commission)  for  St.  Mark  x 
13-16  (the  blessing  of  the  children)  as  the  Gospel  to  be  read.  The 
reason  given  is  that  the  Marcan  passage  “  has  no  obvious  connection 
with  Baptism.”  Paedo-baptist  apologists  such  as  Oscar  Cullmann  in 
Switzerland  and  his  followers  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere  would 
perhaps  beg  to  differ  from  this  distinguished  Anglican  Commission. 

Secondly,  there  is  in  the  proposed  Services  an  absence  of 
explicit  emphasis  on  the  individual  sinfulness  of  the  candidate  for 
baptism.  This  is  most  significantly  so  in  the  proposed  Service  of 
Infant  Baptism  and  especially  when  the  new  rite  is  compared  with 
the  present  Prayer  Book  Service.  This  is  not  wholly  unexpected  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  Original  Sin  of  the  individual  and  certainly  his 
Original  Guilt,  appears  to  be  on  the  retreat  in  much  Anglican 
theology.  This  was  made  clear  in  the  report  Baptism  and  Con¬ 
firmation  To-day  (1955)  which  spoke  rather  in  tenns  of  there  being 
in  man  an  inherited  spiritual  weakness  and  infirmity — a  tendency 
towards  evil  rather  than  good  which  needs  God’s  grace  and  power  j 
for  its  remedy.  In  baptism  there  takes  place  incorporation  into  the 
redeemed  and  forgiven  society  of  the  Church  Universal  and  here 
God's  power  becomes  operative.  All  of  this  poses  the  question  as 
to  the  state  of  the  child  before  baptism.  This  was  quite  clear  if 
Original  Sin  and  Guilt  are  accepted;  but  what  now?  Is  there  any 
distinction  to  be  made  between  those  children  bom  into  Ghristian 
families  and  those  not?  There  are  a  number  of  such  questions  which 
Anglicans  have  now  to  answer.  The  Methodists,  to  some  extent, 
and  the  Gongregationalists,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  have,  long 
ago,  begun  to  answer  them.  But  what  do  Baptists  say?  Baptist 
statements  on  such  question  are  none  too  frequent  and  none  too 
clear  when  they  are  made.  The  1948  Statement  says  :  “  Baptists  i 

believe  that  from  birth  all  children  are  within  the  love  and  care  of  I 
heavenly  Father  and  therefore  within  the  operation  of  the  saving 
grace  of  Christ.”  This  may  be  thought  to  pose  as  many  questions 
as  it  answers !  Questions,  for  example,  concerning  the  age  of  com- 
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ing  to  faith,  the  necessity  of  baptism  and  the  meaning  of  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Church.  We  hope  to  return  to  these  matters  in  an 
article  shortly. 

Thirdly,  and  following  on  from  the  last  point,  although  we 
find  the  word  “  regenerate  ”  used  in  the  new  Service,  the  usage 
seems  to  demand  some  such  meaning  as  “  reborn  into  the  realm 
of  grace  where  God’s  power  is  operative  to  deal  with  sin.”  One 
of  the  prayers  after  the  baptism  runs :  “  We  yield  thee  hearty 

thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  regen¬ 
erate  these  children  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  them  for 
thine  own  children  by  adoption,  and  to  incorporate  them  into  thy 
holy  Church.”  Regeneration  is  the  beginning  of  a  process — not  the 
whole  process.  The  prayer  continues ;  “  And  humbly  we  beseech 

thee  to  grant  that,  confessing  the  faith  in  which  they  have  been 
baptized,  and  renewing  the  promises  made  in  their  name,  they  may 
be  confirmed  with  thy  holy  and  life-giving  Spirit. ...”  With  the 
disappearance  of  the  extreme  Augustinian  baptismal  theology,  what 
is  meant  by  “  regeneration  ”  may  well  need  to  be  re-stated  clearly 
by  Anglicans  and  understood  afresh  by  others. 

Fourthly,  although  it  is  still  quite  clearly  stated  that  infants  by 
baptism  are  made  members  of  the  Church,  there  is  again  a  pointing 
forward  to  the  developing  membership.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
quotation  already  given  concerning  regeneration  and  also  in  the 
opening  sentences  of  the  exhortation  delivered  to  parents  and 
sponsors  with  which  the  Service  of  Infant  Baptism  begins  :  “  You 

have  brought  these  children  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  believe 
that,  by  an  act  of  divine  power,  he  will  give  them  a  new  and  heav¬ 
enly  birth,  and  will  receive  them  into  his  family  the  Church.  It  is 
our  duty  to  ensure  that  they  are  brought  up  within  that  family,  and 
that  they  come  to  understand  what  our  Lord  has  done  for  them  in 
Baptism.”  No  doubt  the  faithful  sponsors  and  parents  together 
with  the  worshipping  community  will  see  to  the  child’s  Christian 
upbringing  just  as  carefully  as  any  Baptist  parents.  The  Anglican 
will  bring  his  child  for  confirmation;  the  Baptist  will  lead  his 
towards  baptism.  Anglicans  and  Baptists  may  have  different 
theologies  about  the  child,  but  the  path  the  child  follows  in  the  life 
of  the  two  communities  is  much  the  same.  The  child  is  treated 
as  though  there  is  no  difference  in  its  status.  We  may  well  ponder 
on  what  the  Anglicans  mean  by  saying  that  the  child  is  made  a 
member  of  the  Church  at  baptism  and  what  Baptists  mean  when 
they  talk  of  the  crisis  of  encounter  with  God  in  Christ  normally 
occuring  within  or  because  of  the  young  person’s  life  in  the  Christian 
Community. 
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Baptists  and  the  Ministry 

THE  MINISTRY  IN  THE  LOCAL  CHURCH 

“  p  VERYTHING  is  what  it  is  and  not  another  thing,”  wrote 
L-j  Joseph  Butler.  And,  in  thinking  about  the  Ministry  in  the 
local  church  or  in  the  denomination,  it  is  important  to  remember 
at  the  outset  that  the  Ministry  is  different  from,  and  far  greater 
than  the  minister.  The  minister  is  one  of  the  agents  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  Ministry;  the  Ministry  itself  is  nothing  less  than  the 
service  offered  by  the  whole  Church  to  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Cause, 
whether  those  engaged  in  it  have  been  ordained  or  not.  This  was 
finely  expressed  by  a  former  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  wrote  :  “  Do 
not  take  clergy  to  be  meant  when  Church  is  said,  nor  say  Church 
when  you  mean  clergy.  Church  work  is  Church  work,  not  clergy 
work  .  .  .  The  powers  and  promises  and  privileges  of  the  Church  are 
assured  to  the  Church,  and  not  to  the  clergy.  The  healthy  life  and 
activity  of  the  Church  belong  to  the  Church,  not  to  the  clergy.  So 
also  do  the  abuses  of  the  Church  and  the  backward  shortcomings  of 
the  Church  belong,  not  to  the  clergy  but  to  the  whole  Church  .  .  . 
Church  work  is  that  living  contact  of  spirit  with  spirit  in  which  the 
whole  Church  is  necessarily  engaged.”^  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  see  the 
matter  in  its  true  perspective,  we  must  go  further  still  and  say  that 
the  ministry  of  the  Church,  imperfect  though  it  must  always  be  in  its 
human  aspect,  is  really  the  ministry  of  the  Living  Christ  Himself 
who  has  chosen  to  accomplish  His  purposes  through  the  agency  of 
men  and  women  dedicated  to  His  Cause.  The  ministry  of  the  Son 
of  God  when  on  earth  was  his  offering  of  love  and  obedience  to 
his  Father  in  Heaven — an  offering  that  was  finally  consummated 
in  the  gift  of  himself  upon  the  Cross.  When  the  time  came  for 
Jesus  to  be  “exalted  above  the  heavens  ”  (as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  puts  it)  he  committed  this  ministry  to  his  people.  But 
the  ministry  remains  one  ministry  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  its 
author  and  inspirer  is  still  the  Living  Christ,  who,  by  His  Spirit, 
guides  and  empowers  all  who  seek  to  do  His  will  and  extend  His 
Ungdom.  Its  pattern  is  that  set  by  Him  who  “  though  he  was  in 
the  form  of  God  did  not  count  equality  with  God  a  thing  to  be 
grasped,  but  emptied  Himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant  ”  {Phil. 
2**)- 

The  corporate  ministry  of  Christ’s  people  is  the  truth  which  is 

Kxeorge  Ridding.  Life,  p.  207. 
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expressed  in  the  phrase  “  The  Priesthood  of  all  Believers.”  The 
meaning  of  these  words  has  often  been  misunderstood,  as  if  they 
merely  affirmed  the  “  priesthood  ”  of  every  individual  believer. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  what  they  signify;  but,  taken  in 
isolation,  this  interpretation  may  easily  be  used  to  justify  a  proud 
individualism  which  is  in  strange  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  In 
fact,  a  study  of  the  relative  Scripture  passages  shews  that  the 
“  priesthood  of  all  believers  ”  is  really  a  description  of  the  work 
of  Christ’s  people  taken  in  its  corporate  aspect’*.  It  is  the  ministry 
of  the  whole  Church,  in  the  sense  indicated  by  Bishop  Ridding’s 
words  quoted  above,  and  the  phrase  is  consequently  meaningless 
unless  charged  with  the  spirit  of  brotherly  affection  and  mutual 
subordination  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ. 

Having  recognized  this,  we  must  now  go  on  to  say  that  the 
fellowship  of  Christ’s  service  is  an  organised  fellowship.  This  is 
one  of  the  points  at  which  the  “Catholic”  conception  of  the  ministry 
differs  from  that  of  the  Reformed  tradition  to  v/hich  Baptists 
belong.  To  a  Catholic  (whether  Roman  or  other)  the  word 
“  organised  ”  is  totally  inadequate  to  express  the  act  by  which  the 
Christian  Ministry  is  constituted.  He  believes  that  a  specific 
form  of  ministry  was  established  by  Jesus  Christ  as  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  Church  which  He  created,  and  that,  apart  from  this 
“  ministerial  priesthood  ” — as  it  has  been  called — ^with  its  authenti¬ 
cating  apostolic  succession  of  bishops,  there  can  be  no  true  Church. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  state  here  the  objections  to  this  view,  which 
are  felt  not  only  by  Free  Church  scholars  but  also  by  others  who, 
although  belonging  to  the  episcopalian  tradition,  nevertheless  do 
not  accept  this  account  of  the  relationship  of  the  Ministry  to  the 
Church.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  more  important  to  recog¬ 
nize  that,  in  repudiating  the  Catholic  conception  of  the  Ministry, 
Free  Churchmen  must  resist  the  temptation  to  fly  to  the  other 
extreme  and  abandon  altogether  an  “  organic  ”  view  of  the  Ministry. 
For,  while  the  Christian  Church  is  indeed  a  fellowship  or  family 
of  God’s  people,  yet  it  is  also  a  Society  which  has  been  commissioned 
by  Jesus  Christ  to  undertake  a  specific  task,  namely,  to  make 
disciples  of  all  peoples  and  train  them  to  do  His  will  {Matt.  28.19). 
And  the  New  Testament  tells  us  that  for  this  purpose  the  Church 
has  been  divinely  equipped  with  appropriate  officers.®  Ministers 
are  therefore  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  useful  addition  to  the 
life  of  the  Church  which  could  actually  get  on  very  well  without 
them.  Nor  is  the  orderly  provision  of  ministers  for  the  Church  a 
matter  of  expediency  or  convenience  which  may  be  omitted  at  will. 

^Cf.  1  Peter  2,  5-9;  Revelation  1,  6;  5,  10;  20,  6.  The  subject  is  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  in  B.Q.  XVI,  3  (July,  1955)  and  XVII,  7  (July,  1958). 

®I  Corinthians  12,  28;  Ephesians  4,  Ilf. 
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It  is  a  duty  which  the  Church  owes  to  her  Master,  and  which  is 
essential  to  her  life  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel.  The  Ministry, 
like  the  Church,  rests  upon  the  Will  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  while 
individual  ministers  may  prove  incompetent,  or  morally  unfit  to 
occupy  the  office  that  they  hold,  such  human  frailty  is  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  trying  to  dispense  with  Ministers  altogether,  but  only  a 
further  reason  why  the  Church  should  take  very  seriously  the  task 
of  choosing  and  training  them. 

This  has  always  been  the  practically  unanimous  view  of  the 
Church,  and  it  was  shared  by  our  Baptist  forefathers.  For  example, 
in  a  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Samuel  Stennett  at  the  ordination  of 
Abraham  Booth  in  1769,*  the  preacher  said  : 

•  “  The  office  (i.e.  of  the  Ministry)  then  is  not  of  political  in¬ 

vention,  no,  nor  an  institution  merely  of  wise  and  good  men; 
but  it  is,  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  of  divine  appointment. 
This,  I  think,  everyone  who  believes  his  Bible  must  acknow¬ 
ledge.” 

(The  whole  sermon  is  a  most  earnest  and  affectionate  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  of  a  church  to  its  minister  : 

“The  grand  thing  is  the  having  a  real,  cordial,  prevailing 
affection  for  him.”) 

With  this  may  be  compared  Article  XXVI  8  of  the  Baptist 
Confession  of  1677®  (which  McGlothlin  describes  as  “  the  most 
influential  and  important  of  all  Baptist  Confessions  ”) : 

“  A  particular  Church,  gathered,  and  compleately  (sic) 
organized  according  to  the  Mind  of  Christ,  consists  of  officers 
and  members;  and  the  officers  appointed  by  Christ  to  be 
chosen  and  set  apart  by  the  Church  (so-called  and  gathered) 
for  the  peculiar  administration  of  Ordinances  and  execution 
or  power  or  duty  .  .  .  are  bishops  or  elders  and  deacons.” 

From  this  view  of  the  Ministry  derives  the  importance  attached 
in  most  Christian  Denominations  to  the  Service  of  Ordination  in 
which  the  setting-apart  of  ministers  for  the  work  of  the  Church  is 
sj^ifically  related  to  the  Will  of  Christ  for  His  people.  This 
divine  authority  holds  good  even  when  the  Church  chooses  its 
ministers  by  popular  election — witness  the  opinion  of  Isaac  Watts 
in  his  Letter  to  the  Church  of  Christ  assembled  at  Mark  Lane 
(1702) :« 

*A  Charge  and  Sermon  .  .  .  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Abraham  Booth,  1769,  p.  66. 

^Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith,  W.  J.  McGlothlin. 

^Baptist  Register,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  515ff. 
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“Though  the  pastor  be  named  and  chosen  to  this  office  by 
the  people,  yet  his  commission  and  power  to  administer  all 
divine  ordinances  is  not  derived  from  the  people,  for 
they  had  not  this  power  in  themselves,  but  it  proceeds  from 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  only  King  of  his  Church 
and  the  principal  of  all  power;  and  he  has  appointed  in  his 
Word  that  the  call  of  his  Church  and  solemn  ordination  shall 
be  the  means  whereby  his  Ministers  are  invested  with  this 
authority,” 

We  notice  next  that  not  merely  is  there  room  in  the  Church  for  a 
diversity  ‘of  officers  or  ministers,  but  that,  without  such  diversity, 
the  whole  corporate  life  of  the  Church  would  lose  its  peculiar 
meaning  and  effectiveness.  Thus,  in  his  well-known  metaphor  of 
the  Church  as  a  “  body,”  St.  Paul  says :  “  As  in  one  body  we  have 
many  members,  and  all  the  members  do  not  have  the  same  function, 
so  we,  though  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ  ”  (Rom.  J  2*^'  Cf.  I  Cor. 

;  “Now  there  are  varieties  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit;  and 
there  are  varieties  of  service,  but  the  same  Lord;  and  there  are 
varieties  of  working,  but  it  is  the  same  God  who  inspires  them  all 
in  every  one  ”).  Such  variety  is  essential,  for  “  if  all  were  a  single 
organ,  where  would  the  body  be  ”  (1.  Cor.  12“).  Whether  anything 
is  to  be  gained  by  discussing  what  ministers,  if  any,  are  more  “  essen¬ 
tial  ”  or  “  necessary  ”  to  the  Church  than  the  rest,  is  a  doubtful 
question.  There  is  a  story  told  of  Florence  Nightingale  that,  when 
she  and  her  band  of  volunteer  nurses  were  approaching  the  Crimea, 
some  of  her  helpers  were  indulging  in  romantic  speculations  about 
what  they  were  going  to  do  for  the  poor  wounded  soldiers;  where¬ 
upon  Miss  Nightingale  remarked  grimly :  “  The  strongest  of  you 
will  be  wanted  at  the  wash-tub,”  No  doubt  some  of  those  deputed 
to  that  work  were  tempted  to  regard  it  as  a  poor  reward  for  the 
sacrifices  they  were  making.  Yet  who  shall  say  that  the  ministry  of 
the  wash-tub  was  not  as  honourable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  as 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  whole  undertaking  as  that  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lamp  herself,  though  doubtless  she  got  most  of  the 
praise?  There  are  functions  in  the  Church  in  the  discharge  of 
which  all  Christians,  however  modest  their  gifts,  may  have  some 
share,  while  there  are  others  which  only  a  minority  are  capable  of 
undertaking.  Yet  he  would  be  a  bold  m2m  who  would  maintain 
that  none  but  the  latter  are  “  necessary  ”  to  the  life  of  the  Church. 
Indeed,  to  many  Free  Churchmen,  there  is  something  perilously 
near  blasphemy  in  the  notion  held  in  some  quarters  that  the  epis¬ 
copate,  in  particular,  constitutes  an  “  Essential  Ministry  ”  or  sacred 
Order,  without  which  the  Church  simply  cannot  exist.  To  repu¬ 
diate  this  idea  is  not  in  any  way  to  denigrate  the  episcopate  as  such. 
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nor  to  prejudice  consideration  of  its  value  as  part  of  the  structure  of 
the  Church.  It  is  simply  to  insist  that  no  amount  of  special  plead-  i 
ing  must  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  truth  that,  while  the  New 
Testament  gives  priority  to  certain  forms  of  ministry,  it  does  not 
justify  us  in  attributing  absolute  value  to  any  of  them.  For  that 
would  be  to  put  in  question  the  special  place  and  work  of  the  Holy  • 
Spirit  in  the  ongoing  life  of  the  Church,  and  weaken  the  immediate 
responsibility  of  all  God’s  people  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  i 

This  having  been  said,  the  importance  to  the  Church  of  having 
a  properly  trained  and  constituted  Ministry  can  hardly  be  exag¬ 
gerated.  In  a  recent  article"^.  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne  grouped  the  functions 
which  the  Church  expects  its  ministers  to  perform  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  five  heads : 

The  guardianship  and  proclamation  of  the  Faith. 

Leadership  in  worship  and  administration  of  the  Sacraments.  * 

Witnessing  to,  and  safeguarding  of  the  unity,  continuity  and 
universality  of  the  Church. 

Shepherding  of  the  flock. 

Setting  of  a  personal  example  as  “  men  of  God.”  ! 

To  recall  these  functions  is  a  sobering  experience.  None  of  them 
— in  our  Baptist  view — is  reserved  exclusively  to  the  ordained 
minister.  All  are  shared  in  a  measure  by  his  people,  and  may  be  | 
discharged  at  any  time  by  a  layman  should  the  Church  deem  it 
right  to  call  upon  him  for  this  purpose.  Yet  they  are  the  peculiar  , 
responsibility  of  the  minister  as  the  one  specially  set  apart  and 
trained  for  this  work.  And  they  require  for  their  regular  and  effi¬ 
cient  discharge  unusual  abilities  and  skills  of  a  high  order.  They 
also  imply  a  representative  activity  of  the  Minister  in  relation  both  1 
to  his  people  and  to  God  which  is  deeply  costing,  and  makes  great  ^ 
demands  upon  character.  That  in  these  circumstances  the  Church  , 
should  attach  unusual  honour  to  the  office  of  the  Ministry  is  not  | 
therefore  surprising,  but  is  a  fitting  reflection  of  its  prime  importance  | 
in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the  economy  of  Salvation. 

This  brings  us  to  the  important  question  of  the  authority  of  the  I 
Ministry,  about  which  a  great  deal  might  be  said — far  more,  in 
fact,  than  can  be  considered  in  a  short  article  such  as  tliis.  The 
basic  principles  seem  to  be  two.  Fiist,  the  source  of  all  authority  ^ 
for  Christian  people,  whether  considered  individually  or  corporately,  | 
is  none  other  than  Jesus  Christ.  The  phrase  “  The  Crown  Rights 
of  the  Redeemer  ”  which  was  dear  to  our  Free  Church  fathers,  is  i 
no  mere  slogan  to  be  chanted  when  the  Church  is  faced  with 
some  unwarranted  claim  on  the  part  of  the  State.  It  is  a  summary 
XVII,  6,  The  Mirtistry  in  Historical  Perspective,  April,  1958. 
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statement  of  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  alone  is  Lord  over  His 
people,  and  that,  under  the  rule  of  His  Spirit,  the  Church  is  em¬ 
powered  not  only  to  guide  her  own  life  in  peace  and  freedom,  but 
also  to  act  and  speak  with  confidence  in  relation  to  the  world  out¬ 
side.  The  Church  belongs  to  Christ  absolutely,  and  her  holiness 
and  usefulness  depend  upon  her  being  under  His  authority  alone. 

Secondly,  all  authority  in  the  Church  is  delegated  authority — 
delegated  first  of  all  by  Jesus  Christ  to  His  people,  and  then  dele¬ 
gated  by  them,  in  appropriate  ways,  to  others.  Christians  disagree 
upon  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  which  Jesus  used  to  Peter 
after  his  confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi :  “  I  tell  you,  you  are 
Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church  ”  {Matt.  16^).  Yet 
in  one  sense  or  another,  Jesus  indubitably  committed  to  His  people 
both  the  responsibility  and  the  right  to  speak  and  act  in  His  name.® 
There  is  indeed  a  note  of  special  urgency  and  passion  about  this 
which  breathes  through  the  scriptural  accounts  of  the  closing  stages 
of  the  earthly  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  his  last  conversations  with 
his  disciples.  He  has  finished,  he  says,  the  work  which  was  given 
Him  to  do  and  is  returning  to  his  Father.  But  he  is  sending  his 
disciples  out  to  greater  work  still;  they  are  to  be  his  witnesses  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Yet  they  will  not  be  going  alone ;  for,  in  the 
power  of  his  Spirit,  he  will  continue  to  be  with  them,  and  what¬ 
ever  they  ask  in  his  name  God  will  give  them.®  These  and  the 
like  declarations  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  they  testify  to 
the  confidence  which  Christ  reposes  in  His  people,  and  the  far- 
reaching  authority  which  He  delegates  to  them  to  interpret  His 
mind  and  execute  His  will. 

The  difficulty,  as  we  all  know,  is  how  to  translate  these  high  and 
solemn  assurances  into  the  stuff  of  our  common  Christian  life. 
And  at  no  point  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  sphere  of  the 
Ministry,  since  it  is  there  that,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Church  delegates  to  others  some  of  the  authority  with  which  she 
has  been  invested.  The  most  notable  example  of  this  is  in  the 
Service  of  Ordination.  Ordination  is  the  act  by  which  the  Church 
solemnly  and  publicly  designates  a  particular  person  in  the  Name 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  There  is 
considerable  diversity  in  the  forms  used,  which  vary  according  to 
the  denomination  concerned.  But  all  forms  imply  a  certain  trans¬ 
mission  of  authority,  and  point  to  the  truth  that  no  one  may  rightly 
act  on  behalf  of  the  Church  merely  on  his  own  initiative.  He  must 
first  have  been  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  Church,  however  that 
word  is  understood.  This  is  not  to  assert — I  hasten  to  add — that 
nobody  may  open  his  mouth  to  preach  the  Gospel  unless  he  has 

^Matthew  18,  18fF;  John  20,  22f;  I  Corinthians  2,  15ff. 

Vohn  17,  4,  18:  14.  12ff.  Luke  24.  47f.  Acts  1,  8.  Matthew  28,  20. 
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first  received  permission  from  the  Church.  St.  Peter  himself  settled 
that  notion  once  for  all  when  he  said  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
at  Jerusalem  :  “  Whether  it  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  listen 
to  you  rather  than  to  God,  you  must  judge;  for  we  cannot  but 
speak  of  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  ”  {Acts  4^*^).  There  is,  as 
Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  said,  a  “  prophethood  of  believers  ”  no  less 
than  a  “  priesthood  of  believers  ” ;  and  the  Church  should  do  every¬ 
thing  in  its  power  to  encourage  suitably  gifted  persons  to  take  their 
share  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  But  it  does  not  follow,  because  , 
an  individual  is  a  Christian,  that  he  may  assume  without  further 
ado  that  he  is  entitled  to  speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  the  Church. 

To  do  that,  he  needs  some  sort  of  authorisation  from  those  whom 
he  claims  to  represent;  and  this  is  what  ordination,  among  other 
things,  purports  to  give. 

This  argument,  if  pushed  to  its  logical  extreme,  might  seem  to 
require  that  all  Church  officers,  whatever  their  functions,  ought  to 
be  ordained.  Indeed,  at  one  period  in  our  Baptist  life,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  elders  to  be  ordained  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
way  as  ministers;  and,  in  principle,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  continue  this  practice  still.  But  conditions  have  changed ; 
and,  today,  the  service  of  ordination  is  usually  confined  to  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  regular  ministry,  as  being  a  form  of  authorisation 
specially  suited  to  those  who  are  dedicating  themselves  to  whole¬ 
time  Christian  service  and  who,  as  we  have  seen,  are  being  charged 
with  responsibilities  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  on  behalf 
of  the  Church.  That  is  no  reason,  however,  why  other  appoint¬ 
ments  such  as,  for  example,  to  the  Diaconate,  should  not  also  be 
made  the  occasion  for  a  suitable  service  in  which  attention  can  be 
directed  to  the  significance  of  the  office  concerned  in  the  life  of 
the  Church. 

In  case  it  may  be  thought  that  there  is  something  novel  in  the 
idea  that  persons  appointed  by  the  Church  to  act  on  its  behalf  are  > 
entrusted  with  some  measure  of  authority,  it  will  be  well  to  recall 
how  Free  Churchmen  have  regarded  this  matter  in  the  past.  For 
example,  the  distinguished  Independent,  Dr.  John  Owen,  whose 
book  The  True  Nature  of  a  Gospel  Church  and  its  Government 
(1689)  is  a  classic  in  this  field,  laid  down  that 

“the  rule  of  the  Church  is,  in  general,  the  exercise  of  the 
power  or  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  given  unto  it  according 
unto  the  laws  and  directions  prescribed  by  himself  unto  its 
edification.  This  power  in  actu  primo,  or  fundamentally,  is 
in  the  church  itself;  in  actu  secundo,  or  its  exercise,  in  them 
that  are  especially  called  thereunto.” 

Owen  draws  a  sharp  contrast  between  what  he  calls  a  “  ministry 
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unto  edification  ”  and  the  “  usurpation  of  a  dominion  over  the 
persons  and  consciences  of  the  disciples  of  Christ”.  The  latter, 
he  says,  always  involves  “  coercive  jurisdiction  ”  and  “  exaltation 
above  others  The  basic  principle  is  that 

“  there  is  no  rule  of  the  church  but  what  is  ministerial,  con¬ 
sisting  in  an  authoritative  declaration  and  application  of  the 
commands  and  will  of  Christ  unto  the  souls  of  men,  wherein 
those  who  exercise  it  are  servants  unto  the  church  for  its 
edification  for  Jesus’  sake  (2  Cor.  4®).” 

The  minister  of  the  Abingdon  Baptist  Church,  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Turner,  in  his  Compendium  of  Social  Religion  (1778)  held  it 
to  be  one  of  the  duties  which  church-members  owe  to  their 
ministers 

“  cordially  to  receive  and  submit  to  their  administrations  in 
doctrine  and  discipline,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  true 
Christian  liberty,  and  the  due  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  private  judgement.” 

The  ground  for  this  exhortation  is  thus  stated  : 

“Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  in  every  church 
rightly  constituted,  there  must  be  (under  Christ)  some  one  at 
least  appointed  to  rule;  consequently  the  rest  must  be  ruled. 
The  rulers  are  such  by  office — to  them  pertains  the  regular 
execution  only  of  the  laws  of  Christ.  And  so  far  as  their 
administration  agrees  with  the  Word  of  God,  the  rest  are 
bound  to  obey  (Heb.  13''^ — though  not  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgement.  For  no 
church  officer  has  any  absolute,  le^slative  or  imposing  power 
given  him  by  Christ.” 

This  is  strong  language,  drawing,  as  it  does,  upon  a  vocabulary 
which  is  strange  to  m^ern  cars.  Yet  it  will  be  observed  how 
carefully  it  is  guarded,  and  how  firmly  both  writers  repudiate  any 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power  in  the  Church.  The  authority  which 
both  have  in  mind  is  not  “magisterial”  but  “ministerial”;  that 
is  to  say,  it  carries  with  it  no  power  of  coercion,  but  is  based  solely 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  over  His  people.  And  although,  in 
a  democratic  age,  such  ideas  are  not  popular,  we  shall  do  well  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  Baptist  life 
today  may  not  be  traceable  to  a  too  facile  acceptance  of  secular 
assumptions  which  have  little  support  from  the  Word  of  God. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  a  fresh  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  place  and  purpose  of  authority  in  relation  to  the 
Church  and  its  ministry  is  overdue.  Among  many  of  the  younger 
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men  in  our  Baptist  ministry  today  there  is  no  little  uneasiness 
about  their  standing  as  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Until  fairly  ' 
recently,  a  minister  who  had  been  invited  by  a  Baptist  church  to 
become  its  pastor  and  had  been  publicly  and  solemnly 
“  recognized  ”  by  his  people,  was  able  to  exercise  his  ministry  in 
complete  confidence  that  his  commission  was  from  God  as  well  as 
from  the  Church.  He  felt  entitled  to  regard  himself,  and  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  others,  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  set  apart  for  service 
in  His  Church.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  holds  i 
good  to  the  same  extent  today.  For  one  thing,  there  is  now  in 
existence  the  Baptist  Union  “  Accredited  List  ”.  And  although  the 
Union  expressly  acknowledges  that  “others  whose  names  do  not 
appear  on  the  List  may  rightly  be  designated  Baptist  ministers 
the  fact  remains  that  a  distinction  is  officially  drawn  between 
ministers  who  are  “  accredited  ”  and  those  who  are  not.  Nor  is 
that  the  real  difficulty.  What  the  present  generation  of  candidates  i 
for  the  ministry  is  increasingly  asking  is  that  a  minister  shall  not 
merely  be  recognized  as  the  pastor  of  a  local  Baptist  church  but 
also  be  commissioned  in  some  way  by  the  Whole  Church  acting  in 
the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  this  request  raises  issues  which  are,  ' 
in  two  respects,  of  quite  crucial  importance  for  Baptists. 

First,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  future  of  the  Baptist 
ministry  is  at  stake.  For,  as  the  pressures  of  various  kinds  upon  the  ) 
ministry  today  grow  heavier,  it  is  likely  to  become  increasingly 
difficult  for  men  to  resist  invitations  to  alternative  forms  of 
Christian  service  unless  the  Church  can  in  some  way  reinforce  their 
sense  of  vocation.  In  the  last  resort,  what  makes  and  keeps  a  man 
a  minister  is  his  call  from  God.  But  it  is  often  through  the  voice 
of  the  Church  that  men  find  God  speaking  to  them  most  clearly. 
And  the  ultimate  question  for  not  a  few  ministers  today  is  not 
whether  the  ministry  is  well  or  ill  paid,  but  whether,  in  view  of 
the  way  in  which  the  ministry  and  its  work  seem  often  to  be  re-  ! 
garded,  a  man  can  still  believe  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  dis¬ 
couragements  of  his  calling,  he  is  where  God  would  have  him  be. 

The  future  of  the  local  church  is  at  stake,  too.  The  Statement 
on  the  Doctrine  ./  the  Church  issued  by  the  Baptist  Union  in  1948 
declared  : 

“  It  is  in  membership  of  a  local  church  in  one  place  that  the 
fellowship  of  the  one  holy  catholic  Church  becomes  significant 
...  To  worship  and  serve  in  such  a  local  Christian  com¬ 
munity  is,  for  Baptists,  of  the  essence  of  Churchmanship.” 

This  emphasis  upon  the  local  church  has  always  been  characteristic 
of  Baptists,  and  it  has  enriched  our  history  with  some  of  its  finest 
The  Baptist  Handbook,  1959,  p.  62. 
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examples  of  sacrificial  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  Cause  of  Jesus 
I  Christ.  In  the  local  church,  as  P.  T.  Forsyth  used  to  say,  the 
Whole  Church  becomes  visible.  As  a  Fellow^ip  of  the  Spirit,  the 
local  church  is  a  standing  protest  against  all  barren  institutionalism; 
and  its  place  in  the  pattern  of  Christian  churchmanship  is  the  more 
vital  today  because  of  the  steady  drift  of  modem  life  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  mass-organization  and  standardization.  But  the  question 
which  many  of  our  laymen  and  ministers  are  now  asking  is,  whether 
f  faith  in  the  local  church  is  enough.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
greatly  enlarged  scale  of  life  today  puts  in  question  the  competence 
of  a  small  and  often  isolated  group  adequately  to  represent  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  Christian  Faith  in  the  modern  world.  The  Baptist  Union 
has  already  answered  that  question,  in  principle,  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Sustentation  Scheme  and  the  Superintendency.  The  real 
problem  is  whether  the  actions  of  the  local  church,  whether  in 
(  ordaining  its  minister  or  in  any  other  significant  decision,  can  be 
taken  to  be  acts  of  the  W'hole  Church  unless  they  are  based  upon 
a  relationship  with  its  sister-churches  which  is  capable  of  mediating 
the  judgement  of  the  Whole.  That  is  not  primarily  a  practical 
I  question  but  a  theological  one,  and  so  may  be  regarded  by  some 
people  as  relatively  unimportant.  Yet  in  all  probability  it  is  upon 
the  answer  to  that  question  that  the  future  pattern  of  our  Baptist 
life  will  ultimately  depend.  And  it  is  high  time  that  we  began 
thinking  about  it. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  authority  is  not  something  to  be 
feared  and  distrusted,  but  rather  to  be  understood  and  used  in  the 
service  of  the  Gospel.  For  it  is  the  condition  upon  which  alone 
men  are  set  free  to  act  together  in  society.  Without  it,  there  can 
only  be  either  tyranny  or  chaos;  and  in  neither  of  these  states  can 
we  permanently  live  and  be  happy.  Authority  in  the  Church  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  indi¬ 
viduals  loosely  linked  to  one  another,  but  is  a  society  of  persons 
inescapably  bound  together  in  mutual  love  by  their  common  de¬ 
pendence  upon  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  responsibility  to  Him  as  the 
Lord  of  life.  And  it  is  His  decision  and  not  our  desires  which  must 
finally  determine  the  part  which  any  of  us  is  called  upon  to  play 
in  the  intricate  texture  of  Church  life.  The  Christian  who  is 
always  grasping  at  power — be  he  deacon  or  choir-master  or  lay- 
,  preacher  or  what  not — ^will  be  a  perpetual  source  of  frustration  and 
distress  both  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow-members,  because  he  is 
seeking  to  do  what,  as  a  servant  of  Christ,  he  ought  not.  The 
minister  who  uses  his  authority  to  serve  his  personal  ends  is  abusing 
it,  for  he  is  arrogating  to  himself  a  freedom  which  does  not  belong 
to  him  as  the  servant  of  Christ.  The  Church  which  does  not  honour 
and  support  its  officers  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  is  stultifying  itself 
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and  dishonouring  its  Master,  for  it  is  undermining  the  relationship 
which  binds  the  whole  body  to  the  One  who  is  tihe  only  source  of  i 
its  power.  But  let  minister,  church-officers  and  members  en¬ 
courage  each  other  in  brotherly  love  and  willing  obedience  to 
Christ,  and  the  authority  which  binds  them  to  one  another  and 
to  Him  will  have  the  character  which  He  Himself  ascribed  to  it 
when  He  said :  “My  yoke  is  easy  and  My  burden  is  light 

To  sum  up  :  the  minister  in  the  local  church  bears  a  dual  re¬ 
sponsibility  under  God  because  of  the  office  which  he  holds.  In  the  < 
first  place,  as  one  called  to  leadership,  it  is  his  privilege  and  duty 
to  set  an  example  to  his  people,  and  to  interpret  by  his  own  life 
and  actions  the  gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God.  He  is  to  be  the 
parson  ”  or  “  persona  ”  who  gathers  up  and  embodies,  as  it  were 
the  spiritual  aspirations  and  activities  of  the  community  under  his 
care.  Finally,  he  is  also  to  help  his  people  by  relating  their  cor¬ 
porate  ministry  to  that  of  the  Universal  Church  to  which  every  > 
local  church  belongs.  The  more  emphasis  we  place  upon  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  local  church  to  direct  its  own  life,  the  more 
necessary  is  it  for  us  to  be  reminded  that,  in  Christ,  we  are  all 
members  of  a  life  that  knows  no  frontiers,  and  that  claims  from  us  ' 
all  a  love  and  service  to  which  no  limits  can  be  set.  To  the 
minister,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  is  committed  the  task  of  becom¬ 
ing  the  channel  through  which  the  life  of  his  people  is  kept  in  I 
touch  with  and  refreshed  by  those  currents  of  the  Spirit  which 
sustain  and  renew  the  Whole  Church  of  God  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  His  Name.  “  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Christian  minister, 
after  all,  is  to  produce  the  love  which  springs  from  a  pure  heart,  a 
good  conscience  and  a  genuine  faith  ”  (1  Tim.  1®).^ 

R.  L.  Child 
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(  continued ) 

III.  BAPTISM  AND  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  BAPTIST 
MOVEMENT  OF  TODAY 

If  the  account  given  so  far  is  in  accordance  with  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  witness  of  baptism  and  the  Church,  how  does  Baptist  practice 
of  today  correspond  to  the  New  Testament  pattern?  Some  ques¬ 
tions  and  problems  of  current  interest  will  first  be  pointed  out,  and 
in  a  concluding  chapter  three  standpoints  will  be  described,  which 
include  different  Baptist  answers  to  certain  questions  raised  in 
this  chapter. 

(1)  Is  baptism  regarded  in  Baptist  churches  as  an  incorporation 
into  both  the  local  church  and  the  universal  Church,  the  body  of 
Christ? 

According  to  predominant  Baptist  theory  and  practice  believers’ 
baptism  is  looked  upon  as  the  gateway  of  the  local  church.  Briefly 
expressed,  you  become  a  Baptist  by  being  baptized.  But  is  this  fact 
that  you  are  baptized  and  become  a  Baptist  equal  to  turning 
Christian?  This  is  evidently  not  the  case  according  to  current 
Baptist  opinion.  A  man  who  has  come  to  faith  in  a  Baptist  church 
is  regarded  as  a  Christian  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  will  perhaps 
hesitate  with  his  baptism  for  years.  When  he  finally  is  baptized, 
what  does  that  mean?  He  becomes  a  member  of  a  local  Baptist 
church.  Is  he  incorporated  into  the  universal  church,  the  body  of 
Christ,  at  the  same  time?  If  this  question  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  what  about  his  faith  before  his  baptism?  Did  it  not 
mean  his  participation  in  the  justification  in  Christ  and  by  that  in 
his  Church?  If  the  question  is  answered  in  the  negative,  this  must 
mean  that  you  can  be  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ  without 
belonging  to  a  local  church.  With  such  a  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter  the  connection  between  the  local  church  and  the  universal 
one  is  dissolved,  and  the  membership  of  the  local  church  becomes 
purely  a  matter  of  form.  The  solution  of  these  difficulties  must  be 
found  by  a  new  emphasis  in  Baptist  preaching  of  baptism.  The 
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indissoluble  connection  between  the  local  church  and  the  universal 
one  must  be  stressed  in  a  new  way,  and  if  Baptists  want  to  con-  < 
tinue  preaching  baptism  in  accordance  with  the  New  Testament 
they  must  seriously  actualize  the  New  Testament  view  of  believers’ 
baptims  as  the  gate  both  to  the  local  church  and  the  universal 
Church  of  Christ.  Otherwise  the  Baptist  churches  like  the  churches 
baptizing  infants  contribute  to  making  the  demarcation  line  between 
the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  world  indistinct,  the  demarcation  line 
which  water-baptism  should  be. 

(2)  Denomination  and  Church 

From  the  Biblical  evidence  it  is  clear  that  by  believers’  baptism 
‘man  is  incorporated  at  the  same  time  into  a  local  church  and  the 
universal  Church,  the  body  of  Christ.  But  does  the  Bible  support 
the  view  that  by  baptism  man  also  becomes  a  member  of  a  “  union,” 
a  denomination,  a  church  among  many  others?  Certain  Christian 
movements  have  tried  to  solve  this  problem  by  pushing  aside  both 
the  thought  of  the  denomination  and  of  the  universal,  visible 
Church.  But  in  doing  so  they  make  two  fatal  mistakes.  On  the 
one  hand  they  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  Biblical  conception  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  since  it  is  the  indivisible  body  of  Christ. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  see  the  organic  conception  which 
existed  between  the  primitive  local  churches,  especially  associated 
with  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  and  made  clear  in  the  thought  of 
the  people  of  the  new  covenant.  Within  different  church  traditions 
this  organic  connection  has  been  preserved  in  different  ways,  e.g. 
by  the  episcopal  form  of  organization  and  the  synodal  one.  Con- 
gregationalist  tradition,  to  which  the  Baptist  movement  belongs,  has 
rightly  reacted  against  exaggerated  tendencies  to  centralization  and 
concentration  of  power  in  other  ecclesiastical  forms,  tendencies 
which  have  been  looked  upon  as  inconsistent  with  the  essence  of  the 
New  Testament  Church.  But  if  by  your  opposition  you  are  led  to 
abstain  from  any  kind  of  organizing  connection  between  the  local 
churches,  you  will  lose  the  connecting  link  between  them  that 
apostles  and  evangelists  formed  in  the  primitive  church.  They  were 
not  bound  to  any  particular  local  church  when  performing  their 
services.  In  our  age  too  the  intimate  solidarity  between  the  local 
churches  must  be  brought  to  an  expression  j  otherwise  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  being  one  people  in  Christ  will  vanish.  If  the  denomina¬ 
tional  organization  with  its  ministries  fills  the  same  task  as  apostles 
and  evangelists  in  the  primitive  church  it  will  certainly  find  support 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  proof  of  its  consistency  with  the  New 
Testament  is  the  question  whether  by  its  help  the  gospel  is  preached 
better  and  the  apostolic  exhortation  “  Bear  ye  one  another’s  bur- 
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dens  ”  followed  more  faithfully.  The  denomination,  however,  must 
not  obscure  the  thought  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  Christian  Church. 
As  the  Church  was  split  and  the  churches  appeared,  the  unity  of 
baptism  as  well  was  split  and  there  developed  several  baptisms.  But 
historical  development  cannot  and  must  not  nullify  the  belief  in 
the  unity  of  the  Church  and  of  baptism,  as  we  all  have  one  Lord 
and  one  God  who  is  Father  of  all  Eph.  iv  4-6.  The  yearning  and 
labour  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  involves  at  the  same  time  a 
desire  to  re-establish  the  unity  of  baptism. 

The  different  existing  denominations  are  a  result  of  human  im- 
p>erfection.  From  the  view-point  of  faith,  their  existence  is  deeply 
unsatisfactory,  and  they  form  a  constant  reminder  of  the  condition 
of  limitation  under  which  we  are  now  living.  When  the  endeavour 
to  overcome  and  remedy  the  division  of  the  Church  and  of  baptism 
is  pure  and  free  from  human  lust  for  power  it  is  supported  by 
central  New  Testament  conceptions.  Such  a  remedy,  however, 
must  not  lead  to  uniformity.  Schism  and  diversity  are  two  quite 
different  things.  Schism  is  sin,  but  diversity  is  richness  and  grace  in 
accordance  with  the  very  nature  of  creation.  In  practice  this  must 
mean  that  the  Baptist  churches  cannot  place  themselves  outside  the 
ecumenical  movement  in  so  far  as  the  latter  remains  true  to  its 
deepest  motives.  Such  an  ecumenical  commitment  involves  several 
problems  which  will  be  illustrated  in  the  last  part  of  this  paper. 

(3)  Baptism,  Church  and  the  Lord’s  Supper 

In  the  primitive  church  baptism  directly  entitled  a  person  to 
full  church-fellowship  and  participation  in  communion  at  the 
Lord’s  table.  The  breaking  of  bread  was  the  deepest  form  of  church 
membership.  The  schism  of  the  Church  already  described  resulted 
in  division  at  the  Lord’s  table.  One  form  of  ecumenical  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  the  effort  to  establish  inter-communion  across  denominational 
boundaries.  Within  the  Baptist  churches,  too,  there  has  been  for 
some  time  now  one  group  practising  “  open  ”  communion.  Both 
“  closed  ”  and  “open  ”  communion  involve  difficulties,  which  will 
now  be  demonstrated  by  a  description  of  three  possible  Baptist 
standpoints.  It  is  characteristic  of  them  all  that  they  want  to  master 
the  problem  of  infant  baptism,  re-baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
ecumenicity  and  proselytism.  They  make  the  many  meanings  of 
Baptist  thought  clear  both  on  the  practical  and  theoretical  level,  and 
they  illustrate  the  necessity  of  thinking  out  the  Baptist  message  and 
programme  of  action  anew  against  the  background  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  situation  of  today. 
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IV.  BAPTIST  FAITH  AND  ECUMENICITY.  THREE 
POSITIONS 

1.  "No”  to  Infant  Baptism  as  a  Christian  Baptism.  Closed 
Communion. 

According  to  one  school  of  Baptist  thought  infant  baptism  is  not 
a  Christian  baptism  but  a  “  church  ceremony  ”  or  whatever  one  ’ 
may  like  to  call  it.  Likewise  it  is  a  common  Baptist  view  that 
baptism  should  be  regarded  as  essential  for  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Consequently  a  denomination  baptizing  infants 
cannot  be  a  Christian  church  in  a  real  sense.  There  is  lacking  one  of 
its  essential  characteristics.  If  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  fellowship 
meal  of  those  believing  and  baptized,  it  is  impossible  for  Baptists 
to  enter  into  communion  with  such  “  churches  ”  and  their  “  un¬ 
baptized  ”  members.  They  are  not  “  churches  ”  but  “  communion 
societies,”  to  use  a  term  from  the  Swedish  revival  movement  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  If,  according  to  Baptist  principle,  we  stick  to  | 
the  words  of  the  Great  Commission — “Go  ye  therefore  and  teach 
all  nations  ” — the  consequence  must  be  that  the  other  “  churches  ” 
are  regarded  as  objects  of  mission.  The  latter  say  that  they  are 
Christian  churches  without  following  the  clear  words  of  the  New 
Testament  regarding  believers’  baptism.  Consequently  they  must  be 
challenged  to  begin  to  baptize  and  thus  become  real  churches.  The 
baptism  of  people  already  “  sprinkled  ”  as  children  is  not  a  re¬ 
baptism  but  their  first  baptism.  Under  these  conditions  all 
ecumenical  co-operation  on  an  equal  level  is  impossible  for  Baptists. 
They  can  either  choose  the  way  of  Rome  and  place  themselves  out¬ 
side  all  church  ecumenicity  and  exhort  all  other  churches  “Come 
back  to  the  Church,  the  Mother.”  (Christian  co-operation  on  the 
individual  and  personal  level  remains,  of  course,  possible  in  the  f 
same  way  as  it  is  for  Roman  Catholics  who  are  interested  in  it  and  j 
have  the  permission  of  the  Pope.)  Or  the  Orthodox  Church  can 
serve  as  a  pattern,  which  takes  the  same  position  within  the 
ecumenical  movement.  “  Not  until  you  accept  our  confessional 
basis  (the  decisions  of  the  ecumenical  councils)  and  Orthodox  tradi-  I 
tion  do  you  represent  the  true  Church  of  Christ.”  Instead  of  co¬ 
operation,  proselytism  must  be  the  Baptist  call  and  task  in  relation 
to  the  other  churches.  This  means  that  if  the  latter  cannot  be  won 
in  their  entirety  for  Baptist  faith  and  practise,  which  is  unlikely, 
Baptists  ought  to  endeavour  to  win  as  many  as  possible  of  their 
Individual  members  for  their  view  of  baptism  and  the  Church.  In  ' 
many  cases  this  consistent  and  exclusive  attitude  has  contributed  to  j 
giving  the  Baptist  movement  inner  strength  and  outer  success.  [ 
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2.  "  No  ”  to  Infant  Baptism.  Open  Communion 

Many  Baptists  hesitate  before  this  logical  coherent  consequence 
of  their  own  conception  of  Baptism  and  the  Church.  The  adherents 
of  believers’  baptism  are  no  longer  exposed  to  persecution  from  the 
side  of  the  official  churches  baptizing  infants,  as  was  the  case,  for 
instance,  in  sixteenth  century  Germany  and  nineteenth  century 
Scandinavia.  Instead,  most  Baptist  churches  live  in  fellowship  and 
co-operation  with  paedo-baptist  churches,  and  there  is  no  desire  to 
deprive  these  churches  of  their  true,  believing  members.  As  a  de¬ 
nomination  the  Swedish  Baptist  Union,  for  example,  takes  an  active 
part  in  ecumenical  work  on  a  national  level  (e.g.  in  the  Free  Church 
Federal  Council  and  the  Swedish  Ecumenical  Council)  and  else¬ 
where  some  ten  Baptist  Unions  are  members  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  This  co-operation  in  ecumenical  work  on  local  and 
denominational  levels  reveals  how  theory  and  practise  fall  apart 
within  the  Baptist  movement.  In  theory,  Baptists  recognize  only 
believers’  baptism  as  Christian  baptism  and  consequently  only 
their  own  church  as  the  true  Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  But, 
in  fact,  most  Baptists  of  today  do  not  interpret  their  own  spiritual 
position  like  this.  They  acknowledge  other  Christian  churches  ex¬ 
isting  side  by  side  with  those  practising  believers’  baptism,  and  they 
act  according  to  this  conviction.  Thereby  the  first  standpoint  has 
been  dismissed  as  out  of  touch  with  realities,  not  realizable  and 
fundamentally  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  Other 
ways  must  be  found  which  make  both  Baptist  participation  in 
ecumenical  co-operation  possible  and  grant  liberty  to  realize  and 
proclaim  the  Baptist  ideal  of  baptism  and  the  Church. 

The  New  Testament  knows  only  one  baptism  and  one  Church, 
the  undivided  body  of  Christ.  But  we  are  living  in  a  Church 
situation,  which  is  quite  different  from  the  one  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  TTie  one  Church  has  been  divided  into  the  many  churches 
and  denominations  which  all  think  that  they  practise  Christian 
baptism  and  that  they  are  true  Christian  churches.  The  New 
Testament  authors  cannot  give  any  immediate  direction  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  was  unknown  and  foreign  to  them,  even  though  ten¬ 
dencies  to  splits  began  to  appear  even  at  that  early  stage.  We  are 
therefore  forced  by  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  find  a  way 
through  for  the  Baptist  movement  of  today,  and  this  attempt  must 
also  manifest  itself  in  an  attempt  to  formulate  and  motivate  the 
result  theologically. 

The  second  alternative  implies  that  according  to  established 
Baptist  usage  every  baptism  of  infants  is  denied  the  character  of  a 
Christian  baptism  but  at  the  same  time  ecumenical  co-operation  is 
acknowledged  and  open  communion  is  practised.  This  means  in  its 
turn  that  baptism  is  not  regarded  as  a  pre-requisite  for  the  Lord’s 
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Supper;  every  believer  in  Christ  can  sit  down  at  the  Lord’s  table  I 
irrespective  of  bis  being  baptized  or  not.  Thereby  a  distinction  is  / 
made  between  the  church  which  consists  of  those  who  believe  and  ' 
are  baptized  and  the  congregation  celebrating  the  holy  supper, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  telievers  in  Christ,  This  distinction  can  i 
scarcely  be  made  from  the  New  Testament.  When  therefore  one 
branch  of  the  English  Baptist  movement  in  the  seventeenth  century 
with  John  Bunyan  as  its  best-known  representative  practised  “  open 
membership  ”  as  well,  this  was  a  quite  consistent  attitude.  This 
“  open  ”  Baptist  line  implies  that  on  one  side  believers’  baptism  is 
kept  as  the  only  thinkable  Christian  baptism,  and  on  the  other  side, 
unbaptized  believers  in  Christ  are  granted  holy  communion,  and 
in  certain  cases  even  church  membership.  The  dualism  between 
the  “  strict  ”  attitude  and  the  “  open  ”  one  has  asserted  itself 
throughout  the  whole  of  Baptist  history.  The  strict  Baptist  line  has 
been  predominant  but  the  tendency  towards  open  communion  is 
increasing.  Open  communion  is  now  practised  in  the  whole  Danish 
Baptist  Union.  Open  membership,  however,  has  up  to  now  been 
practised  only  in  England  on  a  large  scale.  What  powers  and 
motives  have  driven  this  increasing  “  open-ness  ”  within  the  Baptist 
movement,  and  how  should  this  development  be  judged  and 
theologically  understood? 

Representatives  of  traditional  “  closed  ”  Baptist  practise  un¬ 
doubtedly  regard  the  present  development  as  treachery  against  the 
Baptist  cause  in  that  “open  ”  Baptists  are  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
surrounding,  paedo-baptist  churches.  But  this  development  can  also 
be  interpreted  in  a  positive  way.  By  personal  experience  more  and 
more  Baptists  have  recognized  their  fellow-Christians  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  latter  have  not  received  believers’  baptism.  The  desire 
to  manifest  fellowship  with  these  brethren  in  faith  at  the  Lord’s 
table  did  not  emanate  from  sentimental  sympathy  but  is  rooted  in 
the  centre  of  the  New  Testament :  the  fellowship  already  existing 
in  the  Word  and  in  prayer  strives  to  manifest  itself  in  the  breaking 
of  bread  as  well  (Acts  ii.  42).  In  the  same  way  an  increasing  readi¬ 
ness  can  be  observed  among  Baptists  to  recognize  other  denomina¬ 
tions  who  preach  the  gospel  and  celebrate  the  holy  supper  as  par¬ 
takers  of  the  communion  of  saints  and  thereby  as  Christian  churches 
and  members  in  the  body  of  Christ.  But  as  they  do  not  have  bap¬ 
tism,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  believe  that  they  have  it  in  the 
form  of  infant  baptism,  the  Baptist  recognition  cannot  be  an 
absolute  one.  With  reference  to  the  Toronto  statement  made  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  1950,  it  can  be  expressed  like  this : 
a  church  composed  of  unbaptized  but  believing  members  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a  church  “in  the  true  and  full  sense  of  the  word,’’ 
but  yet  as  a  church  with  reservation.  Certain  English  Baptists 
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declare  that  the  reason  why  the  greatest  part  of  Christianity  has 
lost  baptism  is  disobedience  to  divine  revelation.  This  disobedience 
cannot  be  defended  but  it  can  be  understood  with  reference  to  the 
fact  that  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Church  the  original 
meaning  of  baptism  was  obscured  by  outside  influences.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  infant  baptism  is  the  definite  proof  of  the  fact  that  both 
the  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  baptism  and  baptism  itself, 
were  lost.  But  in  his  long-suffering  God  has  forbearance  with 
human  disobedience  and  he  blesses  churches  too,  which  do  not  have 
baptism.  If  God  “  recognizes  ”  such  churches,  it  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  also  a  church  which  thinks  that  it  has  preserved  New 
Testament  baptism  does  the  same. 

By  this  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  a  Christian  church  is 
conceivable  without  baptism  but  not  without  faith.  Faith  alone 
can  “bear”  the  Church;  baptism  alone  cannot.  Faith  is  more 
essential  for  the  Church  than  baptism.  Thus  the  present  divided 
Church  situation  which  was  unknown  to  the  New  Testament  has 
necessitated  a  reduced  description  of  the  Christian  Church :  “  the 
fellowship  of  those  believing  and  baptized  ”  has  become  only  “  the 
fellowship  of  believers.”  Thereby  a  remarkable  thing  has  occurred, 
in  that  Baptists,  who  in  the  course  of  history  have  endured  martyr¬ 
dom  fearlessly  for  the  sake  of  believers’  baptism,  have  yet  not 
seldom  depreciated  the  importance  of  baptism  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  sometimes  almost  lost  the  understanding  of  their  respon¬ 
sibility  and  the  New  Testament  meaning  of  baptism.  Baptism  has 
often  been  regarded  only  as  an  act  of  confession  and  of  obedience. 
This  change  of  accent  has  especially  been  favoured  in  the  Anglo- 
American  climate  with  its  strong  spiritualistic  element  which  is 
shown  most  consistently  in  the  Quaker  movement. 

In  spite  of  the  weak  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  baptism 
it  is,  however,  characteristic  of  this  type  of  Baptists  that  they  refuse 
to  practise  any  other  form  of  baptism  than  believers’  baptism.  In 
Baptist  churches  practising  open  membership,  only  believers  are 
baptized,  and  these  churches  thus  consist  of  both  baptized  and  un¬ 
baptized  members.  The  latter,  however,  are  often  baptized  in  course 
of  time.  Yet  it  could  be  asked  what  baptism  means  to  a  believer 
who  already  enjoys  membership  in  the  church.  Baptism  has  then 
lost  its  New  Testament  connection  with  regeneration,  and  no  other 
course  is  open  to  us  but  to  interpret  baptism  exclusively  as  an  act 
of  confession  and  confirmation. 

The  Baptists  largely  adhering  to  the  conception  now  described 
do  not  regard  infant  baptism  as  a  Christian  baptism,  and  therefore, 
according  to  their  understanding  it  is  not  a  matter  of  rebaptism 
when  a  person  is  baptized  who  has  already  received  infant  baptism. 
They  do  not  wish  to  practise  any  form  of  proselytism.  Open  mem- 
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bership  and  the  (limited)  acknowledgement  of  other  churches  as 
Christian  Churches  include  the  respect  for  the  Church  membership  ^ 
and  Christian  faith  of  their  members.  If  any  of  them  by  believers’ 
baptism  join  the  Baptist  fellowship  this  can,  as  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  indwelling  power  of  the  Baptist 
witness.  Nobody  must  be  forced  to  accept  baptism.  That  would  i 
mean  violating  the  fundamental  Baptist  principle  of  everybody’s 
inalienable  right  to  respect  for  his  conviction  and  to  a  free  position 
in  religious  matters.  ^ 

3.  "  Yes  ”  and  “  No  ”  to  Infant  Baptism.  Ecumenical  Inter¬ 
communion  I 

•  Against  the  second  Baptist  alternative  now  described,  certain 
objections  can  be  raised.  Is  it  consistent  with  Baptist  respect  for  in¬ 
dividual  conviction  of  faith  to  declare  every  person  baptized  as  an 
infant  unbaptized,  even  though  he  himself  confesses  himself  bap¬ 
tized  and  thanks  God  for  his  infant  baptism  ?  Further,  the  reduced 
Church  conception  which  was  a  consequence  of  the  second  alterna¬ 
tive  can  scarcely  be  derived  from  the  New  Testament.  In  the  intro¬ 
ductory  chapters  it  was  shown  that  a  New  Testament  Church  is 
inconceivable  without  baptism.  If  we  abandon  baptism  as  a 
necessary  sign  of  a  Christian  Church,  every  group  of  believers  in 
Christ  can  claim  to  be  a  Christian  Church.  Perhaps  somebody  will 
raise  the  objection  that  a  Christian  fellowship  celebrating  the  Lord’s 
Supper  is  a  Church.  But  how  can  the  Lord’s  Supper  be  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  a  Christian  Church  any  more  than  baptism? 

It  is  thus  a  serious  matter  both  to  declare  every  infant  baptism 
to  be  a  “  no  baptism  ”  and  to  speak  of  Christian  Churches  without 
baptism.  Is  the  standpoint  thus  expressed  the  only  Baptist  alterna¬ 
tive,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  closed  Baptist  concep¬ 
tion  ?  What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  set  out  a  “  third  position  ” 
which  overcomes  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  second  alternative. 

It  has  as  its  background  a  religious  environment  where  baptism  and 
a  sacramental  interpretation  of  Christianity  play  a  more  important 
part  than  they  traditionally  have  done  in  the  main  countries  of  the 
Baptist  movement,  England  and  America.  In  a  Lutheran  country, 
for  instance,  the  Baptist  churches  are  forced  to  proclaim  their 
message  and  motivate  their  existence  from  other  points  of  view,  and 
thus  other  sides  of  New  Testament  baptismal  theology  have  the 
charce  to  appear  to  advantage  apart  from  those  which  Baptists 
have  borne  in  mind  up  to  now.  Like  the  second  alternative,  the 
third  position  means  an  affirmation  of  intercommunion  across 
church  boundaries  and  recognizes  other  churches  as  Christian 
churches  and  it  is  inspired  similarly  by  the  conviction  that  the 
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Baptist  message  of  baptism  and  the  Church  is  still  an  urgent  and 
undeniable  responsibility. 

The  Mode  and  Time  of  Baptism. — In  the  New  Testament 
baptism  is  described  as  a  burial  and  resurrection  together  with 
Christ  into  a  new  life,  and  this  event  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
external  form  of  baptism.  Only  baptism  by  immersion  is  the  mode 
of  baptism  which  actually  expresses  the  deepest  contents  of  baptism 
in  the  same  way  as  the  bread,  which  is  broken  and  the  common 
cup  speak  a  language,  which  wafers  and  individual  cups  are  not 
able  to  speak.  In  the  Orthodox  Church  baptism  by  immersion  (in 
the  form  of  infant  baptism)  has  been  preserved,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  first  genera¬ 
tion  of  Baptists  in  England  usually  baptized  by  sprinkling.  If  a 
Baptist  denies  baptism  by  sprinkling  as  a  Christian  baptism  this  will 
mean  that  thereby  he  will  declare  that  his  spiritual  forefathers  were 
unbaptized.  The  mode  of  baptism  cannot  be  decisive  on  the  validity- 
of  baptism  even  though  baptism  by  sprinkling  is  a  corrupt  baptism 
compared  to  baptism  by  immersion.  On  the  other  side  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  immersion  is  not  enough  to  warrant  the  New  Testament 
character  of  baptism.  The  time  of  administration  of  baptism  is  alsof 
of  great  importance.  The  right  time  for  receiving  baptism  is  when 
man  has  b^n  hit  by  the  words  of  the  law  and  brought  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  sin  and  a  confession  of  sin  and  accepts  the  message  of  the 
gospel  about  remission  of  sin  and  about  faith.  Then  regeneration 
in  baptism  through  faith  can  take  place.  This  sometimes  happens 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  meaningless  to  speak  of 
“adult”  baptism,  an  expression  that  is  unsuitable  and  misleading 
from  every  point  of  view  and  therefore  should  be  avoided.  But  at 
the  same  time  a  warning  should  be  given  against  too  early  Baptist 
baptisms  as  well,  for  they  often  prove  to  be  premature. 

Is  Infant  Baptism  a  Christian  Baptism?  The  first  condition  re¬ 
quisite  for  a  person  to  be  regarded  as  baptized  is  that  the 
baptismal  formula  (“  in  the  name  of  the  triune  God/or  of 
Christ  ”)  has  been  pronounced  over  him  and  that  water  has  been 
used.  With  this  event  Christ  has  associated  the  promise  of  His 
presence  unto  the  end  of  time.  This  is  the  objective  side  of  baptism, 
which  is  an  instrument  for  God’s  dealing  with  man.  But  if  baptism 
should  be  a  true  Christian  baptism,  there  must  be  a  subjective  side 
as  well.  Just  as  a  promise  must  be  believed  in  to  become  effectual 
and  full  of  blessing  to  me,  baptism  must  be  received  in  faith.  In 
baptism  the  objective,  God’s  dealing,  and  the  subjective  man’s  re¬ 
ception  coalesce  into  an  indissoluble  unit,  by  which  man  is  made 
a  member  of  the  Church,  the  body  of  Christ.  As  distinguished  from 
the  proclaimed  word  baptism  is  a  non-recurrent  event,  which  must 
be  experienced  in  faith.  The  more  baptism  and  faith  are  separated 
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in  time  and  experience,  the  more  baptism  loses  its  New  Testament 
meaning;  it  becomes  “  an  unclear  baptism  ”  (Karl  Barth).  This  is 
true  of  the  believers  who  long  postpone  their  baptism,  and  it  is 
increasingly  true  of  infant  baptism  and  of  the  baptism  of  older 
people  who  had  no  faith  at  the  time  of  their  baptism.  But  is  the 
objective  side  of  baptism  wholly  lost  in  this  “unclear”  baptism? 
Is  infant  baptism  a  non-baptism?  To  this  question  no  unambiguous 
and  definite  answer  can  be  given.  How  far  does  God’s  forbearance 
with  human  misuse  of  divine  ordinances  reach?  Does  God  use 
infant  baptism  as  a  means  of  building  His  Church  in  the  world  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  Baptist  conviction,  it  means  a 
corruption  of  what  baptism  originally  was  meant  to  be?  In  the  last 
resort  the  question  of  the  “  validity  ”  or  “  nullity  ”  of  baptism  must 
be  .left  unanswered — for  we  know  in  part.  But  from  an  empirical 
point  of  view  something  can  be  said  of  the  value  of  infant  baptism. 

Two  Kinds  of  Infant  Baptism.  One  type  of  infant  baptism  is 
administered  in  the  presence  of  believing  parents  and  godparents, 
who  promise  solemnly  to  bring  up  the  baptized  child  in  Christian 
faith  and  remind  it  of  its  baptism.  This  promise  is  fulfilled,  and 
the  baptized  child  is  brought  up  to  receive  its  baptism  in  faith. 
The  objective  contents  of  baptism  are  continually  actualized  for  the 
baptized  person  until  he  himself  can  believe  in  his  baptism  and  on 
confession  of  his  faith  in  Christ  can  be  received  in  “  full  member¬ 
ship  ”  with  the  Church  or  until  the  baptized  person  after  due  instruc¬ 
tion  “  is  confirmed  ”  in  his  Christian  faith  and  thus  is  allowed  to 
receive  Holy  Communion  and  enjoy  full  fellowship  in  the  Church. 
Infant  baptism  acts  here  quite  obviously  as  a  church-building  factor. 
People  baptized  as  children  believe  that  God  dealt  with  them  in 
baptism.  Within  the  life-sphere  of  their  church  they  have  grown 
to  faith  and  spiritual  maturity,  and  they  are  now  partaking  in  its 
service  and  its  Holy  Communion.  In  this  case  both  the  objective 
element  and  the  subjective  one  are  to  be  found,  even  though  ac¬ 
cording  to  Baptist  doctrine  it  is  not  the  case  of  a  New  Testament 
baptism.  Is  it  yet  possible  for  Baptists  to  acknowledge  such  an 
“ unclear”  baptism  as  a  Christian  baptism  in  any  sense?  If  a  man 
who  has  received  infant  baptism  believes  that  he  is  baptized  and 
says  before  God  and  his  Word  that  he  knows  this  for  certain,  who 
am  I  to  deny  this  ?  Would  that  not  mean  intervening  in  the  ministry 
of  God  and  presuming  to  judge  another  person’s  conscience?  From 
a  human  point  of  view  such  a  man  could  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  baptized,  while  the  question  of  final  veracity  is  left  open.  On  the 
same  grounds  a  church  which  practises  infant  baptism  in  faith  and 
under  responsibility  could  be  given  a  limited  acknowledgement  as 
a  Christian  Church.  It  would  thus  be  possible  for  Baptists  to  cele¬ 
brate  Holy  Communion  with  such  a  church  and  its  members  on  the 
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basis  of  faith  and  baptism,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  give 
up  the  Baptist  principle  of  baptism  as  a  pre-requisite  for  Holy 
Communion.  The  conditions  necessary  for  ecumenical  co-operation 
with  paedo-baptist  churches  would  thus  be  created,  although  in  a 
different  way  from  the  second  alternative  above,  according  to  which 
only  the  church  which  baptizes  infants  but  not  its  baptism  is  the 
object  of  a  conditional  acknowledgement. 

But  there  is  a  different  type  of  infant  baptism  as  well,  to  which 
a  “  no  ”  must  be  said  quite  frankly  from  the  Baptist  side.  The 
Church  conception  must  be  rejected  that  emanates  from  an  in¬ 
discriminate  infant  baptism  quite  independent  of  the  fact  whether 
the  person  being  baptized  receives  faith  and  accepts  grace  or  not. 
The  consequences  are  obviously  absurd  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Northern  European  countries,  up  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  population 
are  baptized  at  a  tender  age  and  consequently  should  be  regarded 
as  Church  members  and  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  From 
this  conception  it  could  be  argued  that  all  non-Lutheran  activity 
among  these  95  per  cent,  of  the  population  would  be  proselytism. 
Here  is  a  caricature  of  the  New  Testament  conception  and  practise 
of  baptism  and  the  Church.  It  is,  from  a  Baptist  point  of  view, 
important  that  a  baptismal  practise  should  be  rejected,  which  means 
that  a  holy  act  is  degraded  to  a  half  superstitious  popular  custom 
or  a  name-giving  ceremony  devoid  of  religious  significance  without 
any  consequences  for  cither  the  godparents  or  the  child  itself. 

The  majority  of  infant  baptisms  are,  regrettably,  of  this  type 
rather  than  the  other  described  above.  They  are  performed  with¬ 
out  accompanying  education  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  they  con¬ 
sequently  become  empty  and  meaningless.  In  1  Corinthians  xi : 
27-29,  Paul  describes  an  unworthy  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
the  outcome  of  which  is  that  man  “  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation 
to  himself.”  Analogically  we  could  speak  of  “  baptism  to  damna¬ 
tion  ”.  When  it  is  the  case  of  the  misuse  of  baptism  in  that 
infant  baptism  where  the  rite  is  transferred  from  the  sphere  of  faith 
and  is  secularized,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  damnation  of 
the  young  children  who  are  baptized  but  of  the  church  which  thus 
deprives  a  divine  ordinance  of  its  sublimity  and  meaning. 

Such  a  baptist  ‘  yes  ’  and  ‘  no  ’  to  infant  baptism  means  a  double 
attitude  towards  paedo-baptist  churches.  On  the  one  hand,  to  say 
‘yes’  means  a  conditional  acknowledgement  of  them  and  their 
baptism  to  the  extent  that,  in  the  first  type  of  infant  baptism  de¬ 
scribed,  baptism  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  process  of  engrafting 
the  individual  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  Under  such 
circumstances  ecumenical  co-operation  and  intercommunion  be¬ 
come  possible.  Baptism  and  church  membership  are  mutually 
respected  and  proselytism  is  out  of  the  question.  On  the  other 
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hand,  a  Baptist  ‘  no  ’  to  infant  baptism  does  not  mean  that  paedo- 
baptist  churches  are  denied  their  character  as  Christian  churches,  , 
nor  that  their  infant  baptism  is  wholly  denied  as  baptism.  But 
it  means  that  a  reformation  is  thought  necessary  by  which  baptism 
is  restored  to  its  right  place  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the 
individual.  This  reformation  takes  the  form  of  baptism  of  people 
who  come  to  faith  outside  a  church  fellowship  where  they  were 
once  baptized  as  children.  Here  it  is  not  a  matter  of  proselytism 
but  of  mission  among  people  who  are  strangers  to  the  Christian 
faith  and  tradition  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  both  baptized 
and  confirmed.  But  how  should  we  act  if  a  man,  baptized  as  an  * 
infant,  who  grew  up  as  a  believer,  wishes  to  become  a  member  of 
a  Baptist  church?  Should  he,  at  his  own  request,  be  re-baptized, 
or  should  he  be  granted  membership  without  further  baptism  ?  If 
he  is  baptized  again  the  new  baptism  neither  gets  its  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  life  nor  does  it  indicate  entry  to  the  Christian 
Church,  for  he  already  shares  both.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
granted  church  membership  without  a  new  baptism  the  Baptist 
witness  is  weakened  and  the  Baptist  call  to  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  is  undermined.  If  we,  therefore,  in  spite  of  all,  recom¬ 
mend  re-baptism  in  such  a  case,  this  is  not  done  lightly,  for  we 
recognise  that  this  action  will  be  regarded  as  a  denial  of  an  infant 
baptism  which  led  on  to  faith. 

This  painful  doubleness  will  characterize  the  Baptist  churches  as 
long  as  infant  baptism  is  being  practised  within  Christendom.  The 
only  radical  solution  of  the  problem  of  re-baptism,  intercommunion 
and  proselytism  is  that  the  practise  of  infant  baptism  comes  to  an 
end.  Until  this  happens,  an  “  open  ”  Baptist  Church  is  forced  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  double  attitude  in  which  it  is  now,  whether  it  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  second  alternative  described  above  or  to  the  third. 
The  doubleness  means  on  one  hand  that  we  recognize  as  the  Church 
of  Christ  all  those  who  believe  in  Christ  and  have  the  fellowship  of 
life  with  him  (as  unbaptized  or  as  baptized  with  an  “unclear” 
baptism)  and  that  in  every  way  we  try  to  manifest  the  fellowship 
of  the  saints  in  service  and  work.  On  the  other  hand  that  Baptist 
Churches  regard  it  as  the  task  given  to  them  by  God  to  try  tc 
realize  the  New  Testament  order  of  baptism  and  the  Church  in  the 
midst  of  a  complicated  Church  situation.  According  to  their  view 
faith  and  baptism  belong  indissolubly  together  both  in  the  life  of 
the  Church  and  the  individual.  All  those  who  by  faith  live  in 
Christ  are  already  one  body  in  him.  This  spiritual  reality  strives 
by  its  inherent  nature  to  take  an  outer  visible  form,  and  until  this 
has  happened  it  is  incomplete.  In  this  procedure  baptism  has  an 
indispensable  task  to  fulfil,  and  Baptists  regard  it  as  their  calling, 
in  preaching  and  practice,  to  present  the  Church,  the  body  of 
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Christ,  as  a  visible  reality  in  the  life  of  mankind  between  Christ’s 
resurrection  and  return. 

Finally,  a  word  should  also  be  said  about  the  meaning  of  the 
third  stand-point  for  the  inner  life  of  Baptist  Churches  as  for  faith, 
baptism  and  re-baptism.  According  to  the  thought  presented  above 
which  regards  baptism  as  functioning  “  to  damnation  ”  if  it  is  not 
administered  according  to  the  New  Testament,  the  act  of  baptism 
can  never  be  without  effects.  It  serves  either  to  the  edifying  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  if  it  is  rightly  administered,  or  to  its  destruction 
and  secularization,  if  it  is  misus^.  Both  these  possibilities  are  open  to 
Baptists  as  well.  If  it  becomes  evident  that  a  man  has  demanded  and 
received  the  Baptist  baptism  without  faith  and  with  false  motives, 
the  necessity  of  re-baptism  must  be  seriously  considered  if  he  comes 
to  true  repentance  and  faith.  But  it  is  still  more  important  to  stress 
the  meaning  of  baptism  for  those  who  received  it  in  faith  and  with 
an  open  mind.  If  such  a  man  gets  into  doubts  as  to  his  relationship 
to  God,  the  task  of  baptism  is  to  serve  as  a  help  and  a  support  of 
faith :  in  baptism  God  acted  with  me  and  if  I  am  faithless.  He 
faithfully  holds  to  his  Word,  the  Word  pronounced  over  me  in 
baptism.  If  the  disquieting  question  arises,  “  Did  I  have  the  right 
faith  at  the  moment  of  baptism,”  it  is  extremely  important  for  a 
correct  education  to  be  given  about  faith  so  that  the  latter  is  not 
conceived  as  a  human  achievement  necessary  as  a  pre-requisite  for 
God’s  acting.  First  and  foremost  the  doubter  should  be  directed 
towards  God  and  His  many  promises  in  the  Bible  which  arc  con¬ 
nected  with  baptism.  Thus  the  fact  that  I  was  baptized  in  Chrbt’s 
name  can  be  a  permanent  source  of  new  power  and  blessing,  and 
baptism  becomes  a  true  “means  of  grace  ”.  On  this  view  there  can 
be  no  question  of  rebaptizing  a  backslider  when  he  comes  to  faith 
again.  If  he  once  received  baptism  in  faith  it  can  never  be  repeated. 
If  he  goes  away,  it  will  be  a  permanent  judgement  and  reminder  of 
what  he  lost.  If  he  returns,  he  is  reinstated  to  membership  of  the 
Family  of  God  which  he  once  gained  by  faith  and  baptism. 

Baptism  is  a  holy  and  deeply  significant  ordinance  which  was 
entrusted  to  the  Church  to  be  administered  with  great  earnestness 
and  joy.  A  Baptist  church  too,  must  be  careful  not  to  change 
baptism  through  misuse  and  bring  judgement  on  itself.  Such  judge¬ 
ment  is  the  ‘  negative  ’  effect  of  baptism.  But  its  positive  and 
essential  effect  and  meaning  is  to  be  a  way  of  the  gracious  God  to 
man  and  man’s  way  to  God  and  His  Church;  a  way  which  he  has 
to  walk  with  faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  His  Word. 

Torsten  Berosten 
(translated  by  Nils  Sundholm) 
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In  the  Study 

Human  insight  into  the  Christian  message  is  inevitably  partial 

and  distorted.  Churches  and  their  theologians  seize  upon  one  ^ 
doctrine  and  make  it  central  to  and  regulative  for  a  confessional 
position.  A  perspective,  once  adopted,  opens  one  horizon  but  con¬ 
ceals  another.  So  it  is  that  one  group  stands  upon  the  Resurrection 
and  personal  communion  vv^ith  a  living  Lord,  while  another  stands 
upon  the  Atonement  and  appropriation  of  a  redemption  won;  and 
if  the  Catholic  is  preoccupied  with  the  reproduction  of  the  gospel 
in  the  church,  the  Protestant  stresses  the  finality  of  the  work  of  the  , 
incarnate  Son.  Similiarly,  East  and  West  divide  in  the  relative 
importance  they  attach  to  the  problems  of  sin  and  guilt,  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  death;  and  if  the  West  looks  primarily  to  Calvary  and 
Pentecost,  the  East  harks  back  to  Bethlehem,  to  christology  and 
incarnation.  Can  we,  in  our  day,  advance  beyond  this  fragmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  ?  Can  we  take  up  again  the  endless  task  of  seeing  ’ 
things  clear  and  seeing  them  whole?  Can  we  reintegrate  incama-  \ 
tion  and  atonement?  Even  a  measure  of  success  -would  involve  a 
closer  approach  not  only  to  truth  but  also  to  ecumenical  under-  | 
standing.  | 

It  is  along  this  fruitful  path  that  the  Professor  of  Systematic  I 
Theology  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  would  lead  us.^  He  ! 
finds  the  link  between  incarnation  and  atonement  to  lie,  both 
logically  and  historically,  in  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  incarnate  ^ 
Lord.  Certainly  the  early  church,  by  collecting,  preserving,  and 
making  central  the  four  gospel  records,  posed  for  all  time  the  > 
problem  of  the  significance  of  the  Jesus  of  history  within  the  pattern 
of  orthodoxy.  Tliere  is  laid  upon  us  the  necessary  duty  of  thinking 
together  christology  and  soteriology,  of  imparting  life  and  dynamism 
to  the  Chalcedonian  categories  by  explicating  and  interpreting  then- 
assertions  in  terms  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Professor  Hendry  offers  us  illuminating  studies  of  the  humanity  of 
Christ  in  Eastern  and  Western  theology,  and  grapples  profoundly 
with  the  new  questions  raised  by  the  post-Reformation  age.  His 
twofold  concern  is  -with  the  idea  of  the  consubstantiality  of  Christ 

^  The  Gospel  of  the  Incarnation.  By  G.  S.  Hendry,  S.C.M.  Press,  Ltd. 
15/-,  1959. 
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with  mankind  and  with  the  basis  of  the  vicarious  principle  involved 
in  the  atonement;  and  the  two  are  really  one.  An  examination  of 
relevant  gospel  material  leads  on  to  a  consideration  of  theories  of 
the  atonement  and  of  the  contemporaneity  of  Christ  with  men 
through  church  and  sacraments.  The  whole  is  a  notable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  theological  understanding. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  is  that  “  the  reality  of  for¬ 
giveness  is  found  in  the  personal  relations  that  the  incarnate  Christ 
established  with  men  at  the  human  level.”  If  this  sounds  com- 
place  and  disappointing  a  reading  of  the  book  will  soon  correct 
such  an  impression.  The  demolition  of  the  conventional  conflict 
between  the  justice  and  the  love  of  God  would  alone  have  made  it 
worth  the  writing.  It  is  of  tremendous  importance  that  our 
orthodox  formulations  should  be  painted  in  the  colours  of  the  gospel 
records.  God  ever  is  as  we  see  Him  in  Jesus. 

Only  at  one  point  does  the  writer  fail  us.  He  never  quite  comes 
to  terms  with  the  Cross.  He  sees  quite  clearly  that  his  incama- 
tionalist  exposition  raises  large  questions  about  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  the  death  of  the  Lord;  and  these  he  attempts  to 
answer.  But  he  seems  unable  to  advance  beyond  an  understanding 
of  the  death  in  terms  of  “  end  and  fulfilment  ”,  as  the  climax  of 
the  suffering  which  forgiving  grace  inevitably  undergoes.  Is  this 
enough?  Is  there  not  demanded  some  clearer  recognition  of  the 
implications  of  the  biblical  correlation  between  death  and  sin? 

Few  great  theological  problems  are  exclusively  modem.  Indeed, 
the  title  of  Professor  Hendry’s  work  might  serve  as  an  apt  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  central  thought  of  the  famous  second  century  bishop  of 
Lyons.  The  theological  stature  of  Irenaeus  has  never  gone  un¬ 
recognized;  and  he  stands  sufficiently  close  in  time  and  expression 
to  the  New  Testament  to  speak  to  us  in  accents  that  our  age  finds 
particularly  meaningful.  So  it  is  that  we  turn  to  this  translation 
of  a  standard  study  in  the  biblical  theology  of  this  great  figure 
with  a  sympathetic  expectation.^  The  scope  of  the  examination  is 
comprehensive;  the  treatment  is  judicious;  the  conclusions  are  clear. 
Three  balanced  sections  guide  us  in  expert  fashion  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Last  Judgment.  The  first  of  these  deals  with  the 
Creation  and  the  Fall,  with  man’s  pilgrimage  from  life  to  death. 
The  third  speaks  of  the  Church  and  the  Consummation,  of  the 
movement  of  man  from  death  to  life.  Between  them  is  the  inevitable 
confrontation  with  the  Incarnation,  with  Christ  incarnate,  crucified 
and  risen.  The  whole  constitutes  an  unveiling  of  a  theological  in¬ 
terpretation  of  man  which  provides  a  satisfying  key  to  the  whole 
thought  of  Irenaeus. 

^  Man  and  the  Incarnation.  By  Gustaf  Wingren,  Oliver  &  Boyd,  21/-, 
1959. 
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Wingren  finds  there  to  be  two  distinctive  characteristics  in  the 
theology  of  Irenaeus,  best  summed  up  by  the  keywords  “growth  ” 
and  “  conflict  On  the  one  hand,  our  humanity  is  the  ground 
of  a  ceaseless  conflict  between  God  and  the  Devil.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  humanity  is  continually  in  process  of  change,  growth, 
and  development.  And  the  two  are  basically  independent,  however 
real  may  be  the  actual  and  inevitable  interconnection.  Further,  it 
is  in  the  context  of  these  central  concepts  that  the  familiar  notions 
of  Image,  similitude,  and  recapitulatio  are  rightly  understood.  Man 
is  created  in  Christ,  in  the  image  of  God.  But  he  is  created  as 
“child”;  he  must  grow  towards  full  humanity.  By  the  Fall  his 
humanity,  perfect  in  its  measure,  is  injured  and  impaired;  hence- 
•forth  he  is  less  than  truly  human.  It  is  by  incarnation  that  the 
Son  engages  irrevocably  in  the  conflict,  wins  the  victory,  re¬ 
capitulates  man’s  history,  and  so  reverses  the  movement  from  life  to 
death.  So  the  decisive  battle  is  won,  though  the  warfare  in  man 
continues.  Henceforth,  in  Christ,  the  growth  towards  fullness  is 
possible,  till  the  Son  surrenders  his  kingdom,  and  God  is  all  in  all. 

This  is  an  attractive  presentation  of  the  thought  of  an  attractive 
theologian.  It  reconciles  divergent  emphases,  bringing  pattern  and 
order  out  of  what  sometimes  appears  to  be  confusion.  Perhaps  it  im¬ 
poses  too  much  coherence.  For  the  Irenaeus  that  emerges  bears  a 
startling  resemblance  to  a  modem  biblical  theologian  with  an 
ecumenical  background  and  a  leaning  towards  Aul^n.  It  may  be 
that  this  is  the  tmth  of  the  matter.  But  it  would  make  us  pause, 
read  critically,  and  ponder  long.  In  any  event,  Wingren  gives  us 
a  profusion  of  material.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  since  this 
is  a  translation  of  a  work  published  in  1947  it  can  make  no  reference 
to  the  contribution  of  Lawson  or  the  more  recent  studies  of 
Lundstrom. 

Wingren  informs  us,  somewhat  surprisingly,  that  the  idea  of  the 
world  as  having  been  created  in  the  Son  “has  disappeared  in 
modem  theology  ”.  Certainly  this  verdict  is  not  reinforced  by  a 
reading  of  Barth’s  exposition  of  the  Work  of  Creation.  This  is  the 
theme  of  the  latest  part-volume  of  his  Church  Dogmatics  to  be 
translated.*  It  amply  and  richly  associates  Christ  and  creation.  It 
is  an  exasperating  mixture  of  insight  and  perversity. 

I  suppose  that  the  really  tremendous  things  Barth  has  so  far 
provided  are  his  treatment  of  election  in  Vol.  2  Part  2,  his  develop¬ 
ment  of  anthropology  in  Vol  3  Part  2,  and  his  exposition  of  atone¬ 
ment  in  Vol.  4  Part  1.  It  is  not  to  such  heights  as  these  that  the 
present  study  attains.  But  it  does  offer  us  a  profound  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  discussion  of  the  correlation  of  covenant  and  creation.  The  ex- 

3  Church  Dogmatics,  Vol.  3,  Part  I.  By  K.  Barth,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  45/-, 
1958. 
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ternal  basis  of  the  covenant  is  creation :  the  internal  basis  of 
creation  is  the  covenant.  That  is  to  say  that  creation  is  no  isolated 
act  of  God.  It  is  the  presupposition  of  the  realization  of  the  divine 
purpose  of  love  to  man  which  the  covenant  enshrines,  the  way  and 
means  to  that  covenant.  And  it  is  the  nature  of  that  covenant  that 
determines  the  nature  of  the  creation.  For  the  covenant  is  not  only 
creation’s  goal;  it  is  also  creation’s  meaning. 

These  two  facets  of  the  all-important  truth  are  worked  out  in 
detail  by  way  of  a  prolonged  exposition  of  the  two  “  sagas  ”  of 
creation  that  Genesis  records.  Probably  Barth  could  have  done  no 
other  than  concentrate  on  these  familiar  chapters,  and  certainly 
much  of  his  interpretation  is  penetrating.  The  essential  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  creation  and  redemption  is  never  lost  sight  of;  the  determina¬ 
tive  position  and  importance  of  Jesus  Christ  is  never  forgotten  :  the 
essence  of  man  as  male  and  female  is  strikingly  proclaimed.  For 
all  this,  and  much  more,  we  must  be  grateful.  It  is  the  detailed 
exegesis,  especially  of  Genesis  I,  that  makes  us  pause  and  question. 
Many  times  it  borders  on  the  arbitrary,  and  occasionally  on  the 
fantastic.  It  raises  again  the  whole  question  of  Barth’s  attitude  to 
Scripture  and  his  hermeneutical  principles.  We  are  left  with  the  uii' 
comfortable  feeling  that  this  volume,  short  as  it  is  in  comparison 
with  most  of  its  associates,  might  with  profit  have  been  made  even 
more  brief. 

But  to  move  from  the  Dogmatic  to  the  Barthian  studies  in 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  European  philosophers  and  theo¬ 
logians*  is  a  surprising  experience.  Stylistically  speaking,  we  dis¬ 
cover  a  new  world.  In  vain  do  we  brace  ourselves  against  the 
familiar  cascade  of  words  and  the  endless  flow  of  repetitive 
sentences;  there  is  no  shock  to  sustain.  For  here  the  current  is 
strictly  controlled,  the  pace  is  even,  and  the  impact  is  unhurried, 
if  decisive.  Partly  this  is  due  to  a  difference  in  methodology,  partly 
to  magnificent  work  from  the  translators.  But  behind  it  all  is  Barth 
himself,  presenting  new  and  prepossessing  facets  of  his  personality 
to  the  English-sjieaking  world,  and  proving  himself  to  be  in  the  end 
less  skilful  with  the  bludgeon  than  with  the  scalpel. 

By  way  of  prologue,  we  are  offered  a  chapter  on  eighteenth 
century  man  which  sets  the  stage  for  the  appearance  of  the  great 
actors  with  whom  the  book  is  mainly  concerned.  The  age  is  seen 
as  one  of  “  absolutism  ”,  in  the  general  sense  of  a  system  of  life 
based  on  the  certitude  of  the  omnipotence  of  human  powers.  There 
was  a  restless  striving  for  the  reduction  of  everything  to  absolute 
form,  in  art  and  architecture,  literature  and  education.  The 
humanism  of  the  era  found  its  embodiment  in  Leibnitz.  In  his 
teaching  about  the  self-sufficient  monad,  reflecting  the  divine  in 

*  From  Rousseau  to  Ritschl.  By  K.  Barth,  S.C.M.  Press,  Ltd.,  42/-,  1959. 
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harmony  with  its  world  and  its  fellows,  we  discern  the  accurate 
portrait  of  the  man  of  the  eighteenth  century.  ' 

The  essays  on  Rousseau  and  Lessing,  on  Feuerbach,  Strauss,  and 
Ritschl,  have  all  their  interest  and  value;  but  it  is  the  central  section 
of  the  work  that  gives  it  its  importance  and  definitive  significance. 
The  publishers  have  given  us  only  selections  from  the  great  Die 
Protestantische  Theologie  Im  19.  Jahrhundert,  and  choice  must 
inevitably  have  proved  difficult.  But  certainly  no  translation  could 
have  afforded  to  omit  the  brilliant  studies  of  Kant  and  Herder,  ' 
Schleinnacher  and  Hegel.  The  student  will  be  foolish  to  pass  this  ^ 
by  on  the  plea  that  he  has  H.  R.  Mackintosh’s  familiar  volume 
on  his  shelves. 

.  Adequate  summary  is  impossible  at  any  point.  But  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Hegel  demands  at  least  special  mention,  both  for  its 
intrinsic  importance  and  for  the  corrective  it  provides  to  an  un¬ 
balanced  Kiergegaardian  polemic.  Here  is  a  philosophy  of  utter 
confidence  in  mind  and  thinking  man,  assured  of  the  equivalence  ^ 
of  thinking  and  the  thing  thought,  of  the  ultimate  identity  of  self 
and  mind  and  (in  some  sense)  God.  Thus  an  essential  insight  of 
Romanticism  is  confinned,  whilst  yet  being  placed  under  criticism 
by  the  affirmation  of  the  sovereignty  of  pure  thought.  The  result  is  | 
Titanism,  a  philosophy  of  unqualified,  self-confidence,  where  every-  i 
thing  stands  under  the  rubric  of  movement,  process,  act,  j 
event.  i 

For  the  “  heart-beat  ”  of  the  Hegelian  system  is  the  “  endless 
circling”  of  the  dialectical  method.  Reality  is  reality  only  as 
“  conceived  ”  by  reason.  And  the  absolute  concept — reason,  mind, 
God — must  interminably  posit  itself  in  the  triple  movement  of  thesis, 
antithesis,  and  synthesis.  Within  the  hospitable  borders  of  so  tre¬ 
mendous  a  structure  everything  could  and  should  be  included.  It 
meant  the  end  of  the  conflict  between  reason  and  revelation ;  for  the 
object  of  philosophy  was  eternal  truth,  and  the  law  of  truth  was  ' 
contradiction.  No  longer  was  the  de-historicizing  of  Christianity  , 
demanded ;  for  truth  was  understood  as  event,  and  reason  itself  was 
understood  historically.  When  modern  man  rejected  Hegel,  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  ultimate  human  possibility  of  unifying  the 
Christian  and  the  man. 

This  is  discerning  exposition,  the  fruit  of  a  rare  sensitivity  and 
sympathetic  understanding.  It  is  as  amply  displayed  in  the  study 
of  Schleiermacher  that  follows.  Here  is  the  great  theological  figure 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  beside  which  Ritschl  is  a  pygmy  and  his 
theology  an  episode.  Barth  is  entirely  right  in  referring  us  back 
to  Herder  and  the  Romantic  emphasis  upon  experience,  feeling,  and 
history  for  our  understanding  of  Schleiermacher,  his  problems  and  I 
his  programme.  Indeed,  it  is  this  constant  attention  to  cross- 
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reference  and  interrelationship  that  gives  the  book  its  visible  unity 
and  not  a  little  of  its  value. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  learning  this  work  displays  that  pro¬ 
vides  it  with  its  ultimate  significance,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written  and  the  approach  to  truth  that  marks  its  author.  On  each 
thinker  studied  two  verdicts  may  be  registered,  one  provisional,  the 
other  final.  Because  we  know  Karl  Barth,  we  know  what  the  latter 
verdict  must  be.  But  it  is  never  intruded,  and  never  arrived  at 
prematurely.  All  that  is  noble  is  set  before  us ;  all  that  is  attractive 
and  sober  is  presented ;  all  that  can  be  defended  is  defended.  Only 
f  then  are  we  invited  not  to  hear  an  epitaph  but  to  pronounce  one. 
Perhaps  this  is  Barth’s  own  greatness :  that  in  true  humanity  and 
humility  he  lays  before  us  the  immense  range  of  man’s  achievement 
before  placing  the  whole  under  the  judgment  and  mercy  of  God. 

It  is  partly  due  to  the  widespread  influence  of  Karl  Barth  that 
the  contemporary  scene  is  marked  by  an  interest  in  dogmatics  and 
in  its  writing;  but,  as  always,  a  renewed  concern  has  brought  with 
*  it  fresh  problems.  For  scholarship  within  the  Christian  Church  in 
this  modem  age  is  characterized  by  two  disastrous  tendencies.  The 
one  is  the  confusion  between  the  historical  and  the  theological ;  the 
other,  the  cleavage  between  scriptural  exegesis  and  dogmatics 
'  These  constantly  combine  to  bedevil  discussion.  It  is  with  the  prob- 

I  lems  bound  up  with  them  that  the  Professor  of  Theology  at 

!  Tubingen  University  finds  himself  involved  in  his  recent  exploration 
of  the  approach  to  dogmatics.®  His  discussion  moves  from  a 
relevant  examination  of  the  views  of  such  thinkers  as  Bultmann, 
Barth,  and  Schlier  to  a  sustained  enquiry  into  preaching,  teaching, 
inspiration,  the  canon,  apostolic  tradition,  and  the  unity  of 
Scripture.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  concern  is  with  prolegomena 
and  methodology  rather  than  the  writing  of  dogmatic  theology. 
Certainly  the  reader  will  gain  much  in  understanding  if  he  places 
i  alongside  this  study  J.  M.  Robinson’s  A  New  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  publishers  have  not  seen  their  way 
)  clear  to  providing  us  with  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  Professor 
Diem’s  work.  What  we  are  here  offered  is  the  second  instalment 
of  a  two-volume  opus. 

Nevertheless,  here  is  prodigality  of  riches.  The  modem  situation 
is  faithfully  portrayed.  On  the  one  hand  stands  the  exegete  plying 
I  his  trade  without  even  a  sideways  glance  at  the  dogmatician;  on 
the  other  is  the  theologian  doing  despite  to  historical  criticism 
j  through  his  fettering  of  biblical  exegesis  by  the  application  of  rigid 
]  dogmatic  criteria.  It  is  tme  that  a  thinker  such  as  Barth  will  de- 
I  fine  dogmatics  as  the  testing  of  the  Church’s  doctrine  and  proclama- 
I  tion  by  reference  to  the  original  Word  of  God  enshrined  in 

®  Dogmatics.  By  Hermann  Diem.  Oliver  &  Boyd,  30/-,  1959. 
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Scripture.  But  Barth  too  quickly  assumes  the  unity  of  the  Scriptural 
canon  and  too  easily  restricts  Ae  liberty  of  historical  enquiry.  By  , 
what  criterion  are  the  theological  assertions  of  Scripture  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  as  to  their  unity?  By  what  measure  are  the  values  of 
individual  texts  to  be  appraised?  What  is  the  norm  for  dogmatics? 
These  are  the  searching  questions  that  demsmd  an  answer. 

Perhaps  advance  must  come  by  way  of  enquiry  into  the  meaning 
of  the  historical  Jesus  for  the  preaching  and  doctrine  of  the  Church; 
for  the  historical  locus  and  the  starting  point  of  all  Christian  theo-  , 
logy  is  the  self-proclamation  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels.  If  the  Gospels 
enshrine  a  tradition  of  preaching,  then  the  essential  task  of  criticism  > 
is  not  to  penetrate  behind  the  texts  to  some  presumed  historical 
facts  but  to  enquire  into  the  formation  of  tiie  text  wherein  is 
mirrored  the  history  of  the  proclamation.  Here  and  here  alone 
shall  we  reach  a  confrontation  with  the  history  of  the  revelatory 
process  itself.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  conventional  textual  criticism, 
but  a  question  of  the  way  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
biblical  writings  attest  the  history  of  the  Christ  who  in  his  preach-  < 
ing  proclaims  himself. 

If  all  this  seems  vague  and  ambiguous,  we  must  read  Diem 
further  and  more  closely.  He  would  have  us  give  a  central  place 
to  the  biblical  concept  of  akoe,  which  is  both  the  preaching  and 
the  hearing.  Testimony  is  authenticated  by  its  object;  it  is  verifiable  . 
solely  by  that  to  which  witness  is  borne.  This  does  not  involve  any  , 
neglect  of  the  problems  of  historicity.  In  a  memorable  phrase,  ) 
Diem  reminds  us  that  we  must  never  ignore  “  the  historical  contours 
of  revelatory  events  ”.  But  it  does  mean  that  the  disastrous  con¬ 
fusion  of  historical  and  theological  arguments  must  be  eschewed, 
that — pace  Kummel  and  Cullmann — “in  the  empirical  use  of  the 
canon  in  preaching  lies  the  only  theological  possibility  of  defining  | 
it  against  Church  tradition  ”.  And  it  does  imply  that  exegesis  must 
be  orientated  in  its  approach  to  the  biblical  text  by  the  dogmatic  ( 
point  of  view.  To  the  practical  exemplification  of  this  conclusion, 
the  final  pages  of  this  notable  study  are  devoted. 

N.  Clark 


Thomas  Rees  Davies :  A  Centenary 

rIE  centenary  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Thomas  Rees  Davies  on  June 
26  passed  without  a  comment,  almost.  As  far  as  I  know  the  only 
public  tribute  to  his  memory  was  paid  in  a  short  address  at  the 
weekly  prayer  meeting  at  Tabemacll,  Llandudno,  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Jones  on  June  29.  A  synopsis  of  this  address  was  published  in  the 
Welsh  Baptist  Weekly,  Seren  Cymru  on  July  17,  1959. 

I  first  encountered  the  name  and  face  of  Thomas  Rees  Davies  in 
my  home  in  Carmarthenshire  when  I  was  a  boy.  The  house  was 
pretty  well  alive  with  Baptist  celebrities,  past  and  present.  Pride  of 
place  went  to  centenary  photographs  of  the  local  church  and  its 
ministers.  Then  came  contemporary  prophets  in  the  Principality 
at  large,  well  over  a  hundred  of  them  at  their  shining  best.  In 
another  room  there  was  a  framed  Missionary  Calendar  with  the  title 
in  Welsh :  “  Hold  the  Ropes  ”,  and  Timothy  Richard  and  Evan 
Morgan,  China;  W.  R.  James,  India;  and  Thomas  Lewis,  Congo; 
among  others,  were  symmetrically  placed  to  form  a  border,  literally 
roped  in.  The  oldest  picture  gallery  was  of  a  handful  of  Welsh 
Baptist  fathers,  of  whom  I  remember  distinctly  Christmas  Evans, 
John  Herring,  William  Richards  (Lynn),  and  TTiomas  Rees  Davies. 
(I  understand  that  this  particular  group  is  less  in  public  favour 
than  it  was,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Welsh  Baptist  Union  would 
welcome  it  as  a  gift  for  Ilston  House,  Swansea,  if  there  is  a  single 
survivor  after  the  war  salvage  drives.)  Thomas  Rees  Davies  stood 
out  among  the  ten  or  dozen  worthies  because  of  the  black  cap  on 
his  head,  and  the  sf>ectacles  resting  above  his  forehead  on  the  cap. 
Other  details  stuck,  too,  the  bushy  eyebrows,  the  granite  face,  and 
the  double-breasted  waistcoat.  Many  years  were  to  pass  before  I 
was  to  encounter  a  full-length  portrait  of  Thomas  Rees  Davies  (in 
The  History  of  the  Baptists  of  Llandudno  District)  with  a  Bible  at 
his  elbow  on  a  rather  florid  plush  table-cloth,  his  hands  crossed  on 
his  knee,  his  shapely  leg  in  exquisite  side-buttoned  trousers.  The 
black  cap  must  have  been  exceptional  in  his  life-time,  for  he  was 
known  among  the  contemporaries  as  “  The  Black  Cap  ”  (a  term 
with  a  less  pleasant  connotation  in  England,  I  understand). 

There  has  been  no  satisfactory  biography,  but  in  1860,  W.  M. 
Evans,  Carmarthen,  printed  (in  Welsh)  a  104  page  work ; 
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The  Biography  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Rees  Davies,  Gian-  | 
wydden;  commenced  by  himself  and  completed  {on  request)  > 
by  H.  W.  Hughes:  with  a  statistical  pre-amble  including  a 
Review  of  the  last  sixty  years  in  connection  with  the  Baptist 
Denomination  in  Wales;  with  the  numerical  strength  of  the  ^ 
Communion;  also  a  selection  of  divine  gems,  a  memorial  ode, 
poetical  remains,  addresses,  etc.,  itc. 

A  problematic  quotation  also  adorns  the  title-page : 

"  Let  us  speak  of  a  man  as  we  find  him. 

And  heed  not  what  others  may  say.’’  > 

The  twelve  pages  of  preface  matter  dealing  with  Baptist  witness 
ia  Wales  from  1800  to  1860  is  a  chronicle  of  Baptist  successes  in 
the  war  against  Socinianism,  Sandemanianism,  Campbellism,  “  and 
many  other  strange  isms  ”.  Whereas  in  1800  there  were  only  80 
churches  in  the  whole  of  Wales,  in  1860  there  were  467  (with  a 
membership  of  62,246). 

The  autobiography  is  short  (only  four  small  pages,  the  first  three 
paragraphs  in  English,  the  remainder  in  Welsh).  TTie  English  in¬ 
troduction  is  as  follows : 

Thos.  Rees  Davies  was  born  at  Penwenallt,  Parish  of  Kilgeran,  County 
of  Pembroke,  South  Wales,  on  the  9th  day  of  May,  1790;  and  baptized 
in  the  river  Morgenau,  at  Felin  Garnet  Bridge,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  | 
Davies,  of  Nantyreryd,  minister  of  Cilvowir,  on  the  22nd  day  of  June, 

1806,  after  a  sermon  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  of  ) 
Cardigan;  and  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Rees,  of  Rhydwilym,  did  preach  in 
the  chapel  of  Cilvowir. 

And  he,  T.R.D.,  began  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  the  next 
winter,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1806,  at  Cilvowir,  etc..  Went  to 
North  Wales  in  1811.  His  ordination  was  held  at  Cilvowir,  on  the 
9th  day  of  March,  1814.  His  charge  was  given  by  his  uncle  Dd.  Rees, 
of  Froghole,  the  charge  to  the  church  by  Wm.  Evans,  Cwmfelin;  and  I 
a  sermon  to  the  congregation  by  Thos.  Jones,  Rhydwilym.  Wm. 
Pritchard,  Penypark,  and  John  Herring,  of  Cardigan  and  Dd.  Phillips,  \ 
Blaenwaun,  did  preach  the  evening  before. 

And  I  am  now  in  North  Wales,  at  Salem,  Llansantffraid,  Glancon-  I 
way,  Roe,  Glanwydden,  Llandudno,  Bettws,  Dawn,  and  Eglwysfach,  i 
since  1812,  19  months  before  my  ordination.  Thanks  be  to  God.  | 

At  this  point  he  breaks  abrutly  into  Welsh,  and  relates  how  he 
had  a  little  early  schooling  at  Llechryd,  Capel  Newydd  and 
Cardigan  (under  Reverend  Evan  Jones,  “He  was  a  very  good 
scholar,  and  he  had  a  big  school;  I  shall  be  indebted  to  him  for 
ever  for  the  education  I  received  from  him  ”),  The  Academy  at 
Abergavenny  had  been  opened  about  this  time,  but  his  parents  “  for 
some  reasons  they  had  ”  stood  in  his  way  to  go  there.  He  educated 
himself,  however,  and  took  good  care  to  listen  to  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  period  (he  refers,  for  example,  to  “old  Jones, 
Llangan”,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala).  He  preached  his 
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first  sermon  before  the  end  of  1806,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
“  after  trying  to  preach  for  fifty-one  years  ”,  he  recalls  how  poor  a 
performance  it  wtis,  “  so  that  I  had  decided  to  give  up  once  and 
for  all  After  a  fortnight  of  “  worry,  shame,  and  prayer  ”  he 
ventured  the  second  time,  and  after  that  there  was  no  turning  back. 
The  custom  at  that  time  was  to  win  your  spurs  “  in  small  meetings  ” 
at  home,  take  Sunday  services  “  under  the  authority  of  the  church  ” 
in  the  branches,  and  then  go  out  to  neighbouring  churches  with  an 
elder  minister.  T.R.D.  went  out  with  David  Evans,  Cilvowir  “  as  a 
footman  for  over  a  year  ”  in  his  home  district,  and  later  with  David 
Davies,  Rehoboth,  on  tours  away  from  home.  (“He  was  a  good 
old  Christian :  we  were  sometimes  on  our  journey  for  a  whole 
week.”)  In  1811  he  and  Simon  Jones,  both  barely  twenty-one, 
ventured  to  North  Wales.  T.R.D.  preached  his  first  Association 
sermon  at  Amlwch,  Anglesey. 

This  was  the  first  Association  where  I  tried  to  say  anything;  but 
scores  of  times  afterwards  .  .  .  Brother  Christmas  Evans  liked  us  very 


much,  and  pressed  upon  us  to  stay  in  the  North.  .  .  .  Simon  Jones 
stayed  that  year  in  Lleyn,  Caernarvonshire.  ...  I  went  with  Rev. 


Thos.  Davies,  Cefnbychan  on  to  Denbighshire.  The  Sabbath  I  was  in 
Roe,  Fforddlas,  and  Glanwydden.  The  brethren  there  besought  me 
eagerly  to  come  and  settle  among  them,  though  they  were  only  a  few. 
In  the  Roe  at  the  time  there  was  nobody  but  Sian  Peters,  and  only 
one  member  in  Tudno  Island. 

He  promised  to  come  in  a  year’s  time,  and  in  1812  he  came 
back,  making  Gian  Conway  his  base  of  operations.  At  that  time 
Roe  (Ro-Wen,  now  closed)  and  Ffordd-las  were  the  only  two  chapels 
between  Anglesey  and  Llanrwst.  There  was  not  a  single  one  in  the 
whole  of  Welsh  Flintshire  (in  1959  it  is  a  county  without  a  single 
minister  in  charge  of  a  church).  T.R.D.  preached  in  farm  houses 
and  in  the  homes  of  ordinary  people,  “  doors  open  in  every  district, 
so  that  for  a  few  years  it  was  almost  the  exception  to  sleep  two 
consecutive  nights  in  the  same  bed  ”.  There  were  only  thirty-five 
members  in  twelve  parishes,  but  soon  there  were  chajjels  in 
Llandudno,  Glanwydden,  Eglwysfach,  Codau,  Llangemyw  and 
Llanddulas,  and  a  little  later  in  Llanddoged,  Llansannan, 
Llanefydd,  and  Bontnewydd  :  “  Much  perspiration  did  I  lose  in  all 
these  places,  before  there  was  a  chapel  in  any  of  them,  when  I  was 
young  and  in  my  prime  ”. 

It  was  on  March  9th,  1814,  that  he  was  ordained,  in  Cilfowir: 
“  I  had  to  go  there  from  the  North,  to  the  ‘  Mother  Church  ’  to 
receive  the  ‘  ordination  ’,  in  order  to  satisfy  them,  so  that  they 
would  have  the  right,  they  said,  ‘  to  call  him  back  whenever  he 
would  be  needed 

The  last  paragraph  of  his  autobiographical  sketch  is  particularly 
gripping : 
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After  this  I  began  to  baptize  in  almost  every  river,  lake  and  stream 
from  Conway  to  Llansannan,  and  from  Llanrwst  to  Bontnewydd,  from 
the  sea  of  Llandudno  to  the  mountain  of  Berwyn,  consecrating  all 
their  waters.  I  baptized  in  these  years,  1814-15-16  and  -17,  some  who 
became  useful  as  deacons  and  ministers  in  the  churches,  such  as  John 
Prichard,  now  of  Llangollen,  and  John  Griffiths,  Llandudno,  two  very 
Wod  men — I  baptized  both  in  the  same  month,  and  John  Morris, 
Cwmifor,  at  Glyn  Ceiriog,  long  afterwards,  and  many  who  became 
preachers,  as  it  were. 

For  the  record,  a  few  significant  details  may  be  added.  On  June 
4th,  1814,  he  married  Miss  Ann  Foulks,  the  daughter  of  Mr,  Robert 
Foulks,  Peniarth  Fawr,  a  well-to-do  land  owner,  at  Llangwstenin 
parish  church.  In  1818  there  was  an  unfortunate  clash  between 
him  and  some  of  the  members  at  Glandwydden  over  a  trust  deed, 
and  for  eight  years  he  preached  among  the  Wesleyans. 

In  1826  he  was  reinstated  by  his  old  denomination,  and 
ministered  at  Glyn  Ceiriog  (1827-29),  Stanhope  Road,  Liverpool 
(1829-35),  and  Cilgeran  (1835-43),  before  returning  to  Gland¬ 
wydden,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  as  a  travelling 
evangelist. 

Thomas  Rees  Davies  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a  very  active 
propagator  of  the  Baptist  faith  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
especially  in  North  Wales.  He  not  only  taught  the  principles, 
moreover,  but  gave  practical  proof  of  his  convictions  by  lending 
money  (even  if  it  was  his  wife’s)  to  struggling  communities  facing 
the  task  of  building  chapels  against  great  odds.  A  contemporary, 
Daniel  Jones,  Tongwynlais,  writes  of  him  a  few  months  after  his 
death  “Who  did  more  for  weak  churches  than  Thomas  Rees  Davies, 
by  lending  them  money  on  their  chapels,  when  others  were  not 
ready  to  do  so?  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  raggedly  enough  that 
he  got  a  little  interest  on  his  money — count  the  chapels  from  Bagillt 
to  Conway’*. 

It  is  interesting  that  his  slightly  cynical  biographer,  H.  W. 
Hughes,  defends  his  good  name  against  a  charge  of  niggardliness : 

All  who  knew  Thomas  Rees  Davies  knew  he  was  under  the  heavy 
oppression  of  excessive  frugality,  but  he  had  good  schooling  in  that 
art  in  the  north;  .  .  .  and  the  churches  that  complained  that  he  was 
too  learned  on  this  head  can  thank  themselves  for  teaching  him. 

Daniel  Jones  also  defends  him  : 

Some  would  set  Thomas  Rees  Davies  out  as  one  too  attached  to  the 
things  of  this  world  .  .  .  considering  his  station  as  a  servant  of  Jesus. 
I  think  that  had  been  suspected  because  he  excelled  most  of  us  in  his 
attention  to  small  matters.  ...  In  his  own  home,  and  at  his  table, 
he  was  most  kind  and  cheerful  ...  he  was  very  much  against  waste 
.  .  .  and  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  God’s  church,  and  to  me  world,  if 
many  in  these  days  followed  his  example  in  frugality  in  eating, 
drinking  and  dress. 


Thomas  Rees  Davies 
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It  is  as  a  preacher,  however,  that  he  is  still  best  remembered. 
For  better  or  for  worse  he  was  one  of  the  fore-runners  of  a  host 
of  itinerant  preachers  whose  Association  and  “  Union  ”  and  “  big 
meeting  ”  sermons  have  been  woven  into  our  Baptist  pattern  of 
public  witness  for  the  past  century  and  a  half.  He  is  reputed  to 
have  preached  13,145  times  (a  remarkably  “  exact  ”  total  recorded 
even  in  the  article  by  Rev.  L.  E.  Valentine  in  the  Cymm- 
rodorion  National  Biography).  The  late  Dr.  H.  Cemyw  Williams 
in  his  biography  of  Dr.  Hugh  Jones,  Llangollen,  says  that  he  was 
privileged  to  hear  Thomas  Rees  Davies  scores  of  times,  and  that  he 
possessed  extraordinary  preaching  gifts,  using  even  his  stammer  to 
advantage.  In  Dr.  Owen  Thomas’  classic  biography  of  Rev.  John 
Jones,  Talysam,  there  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  Thomas  Rees 
Davies  as  a  powerful  and  vivid  preacher.  “  The  presence,  the  voice, 
the  manner,  and  the  sermon”  left  a  lasting  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  hearer,  who  was  only  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time,  and 
after  fifty-one  years  he  could  remember  the  gist  of  the  sermon,  the 
‘  heads  *  and  the  peroration.  “  All  must  agree,”  he  says,  “  that  here 
was  an  extraordinary  example  of  popular  eloquence  .  .  .  There  is 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  powerful  and  effec¬ 
tive  preacher,  and  that  to  a  considerable  extent,  met  in  Thomas 
Rees  Davies.” 

H.  R.  Hughes  gives  a  selection  of  ‘  gems  *  from  his  sermons.  Here 
are  a  few  examples : 

I  do  not  know  what  most  astounds  us,  men’s  shamelessness  in  treating 
the  Son  of  God,  or  his  patience  in  bearing  with  them. 

Water  is  sure  to  keep  its  level.  Since  the  water  of  life  springs  from 
God’s  throne,  anything  that  threatens  it  must  rise  as  high  as  the 
throne  before  it  can  challenge  it. 

Let  us  learn  to  die  like  ones  who  are  to  live  eternally;  and  to  live  as 
ones  who  die  daily. 

It  would  pay  us  to  remember  the  example  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
preaching — preaching  his  Master,  not  himself;  he  who  comes  after  me 
IS  more  than  I. 

Augustine  desired  three  things — to  see  Rome  in  its  glory,  Paul  in  his 
pulpit,  and  Christ  in  the  flesh.  I  would  desire  three  things  before  I 
die — the  destruction  of  AntiChrist,  the  kingly  rule  of  Christ,  and  the 
binding  of  Satan. 

The  things  of  the  world  want  to  cling  to  us,  and  we  to  them. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  cleave  to  Christ,  and  to  desert  His  people.. 
Ignorance  is  the  devil’s  own  college. 

Some  churches  and  their  ministers  are  like  wanton  women  with  their 
husbands — they  would  rather  see  anybody  else  come  home. 

Generally,  they  who  come  to  God’s  house  on  the  Sabbath  day  only, 
finish  by  not  coming  on  the  Sabbath  either. 

If  die  meeting  is  hard,  share  the  blame. 
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The  last  three  weeks  of  Thomas  Rees  Davies’  long  and  energetic 
preaching  ministry  was  spent  in  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorgan-  > 
shire.  The  end  came  dramatically.  On  June  22nd,  1859,  he  1 
preached  his  last  sermon  at  the  Association  at  Gaersalem  Newydd, 
Swansea,  on  the  text  Hebrews  ii  3  :  “How  can  we  escape  if  we  ^ 
neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  ”  He  died  the  next  morning  at  the 
house  of  the  minister  of  Bethesda,  Swansea,  where,  twenty-one  years 
previously  his  great  predecessor  and  hero,  Christmas  Evans  had 
passed  away.  A  most  significant  list  of  coincidences  and  likenesses  • 
in  the  careers  of  the  two  great  preachers  mentioned  in  Hughes’ 
biography  bears  quotation  at  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Thomas  * 
Rees  Davies : 

.  Two  men  (one  twenty  years  after  the  other)  born  in  the  same  part  of 
the  country,  both  taking  up  the  same  principles;  called  to  the  same 
work,  both  giants  in  stature,  and  much  alike  in  gifts;  both  settling  in 
North  Wales;  both  returning  to  the  South  and  spending  the  same 
number  of  years  there;  both  returning  to  North  Wales  to  finish  their 
ministry;  both  dying  on  a  journey  in  the  South;  both  dying  in  the 
same  town;  after  being  ill  in  the  same  house;  dying  almost  at  the 
same  age,  and  buried  in  the  same  grave. 

For  Welsh  Baptists,  that  common  grave  at  the  entrance  to 
Bethesda,  Swansea,  is  no  ordinary  shrine.  I 

D.  Eirwyn  Morgan  i 
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Reviews 

Die  Baptisten:  Lehre,  Praxis,  Geschichte,  by  J.  D.  Hughey.  (J.  G. 

Oncken  Verlag  Kassel,  n.p.) 

In  the  last  few  years  the  German  Baptist  Publishing  House  in 
Kassel  has  shown  its  renewed  vitality  and  enterprise  by  the  issue  of 
a  number  of  attractively  produced  paper-backed  volumes  of  pocket 
size  dealing  with  Baptist  and  Anabaptist  history.  The  latest  to 
appear  comes  from  the  pen  of  Professor  J.  D.  Hughey  of  the 
Ruschlikon  Seminary,  and  has  been  translated  into  German  by  his 
colleague,  Dr.  Glaus  Meister.  Based  on  lectures  given  at  the 
Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey  in  1957,  it  aims  at  providing  a  brief 
conspectus  of  the  teaching  practise  and  history  of  the  Baptists. 

Dr.  Hughey’s  carefully  documented  study  of  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  religious  liberty  in  Spain  (published  by  the  Carey  Kingsgate  Press 
in  1955)  has  established  itself  as  an  authoritative  reference  book. 
Of  his  gifts  as  a  teacher  and  writer  there  can  be  no  question.  More¬ 
over  a  volume  of  the  kind  before  us  is  badly  needed  not  only  in  the 
German  tongue.  It  is,  however,  a  more  difficult  task  to  give  an 
accurate  and  balanced  picture  of  the  Baptist  movement  as  a  whole, 
than  to  follow  the  vagaries  of  successive  Spanish  governments — an 
almost  impossible  task  if  one  has  only  eleven  brief  chapters  at  one’s 
disposal.  We  have  probably  reached  the  point  in  Baptist  history 
where  an  international  historical  commission  must  be  set  to  work 
by  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  or  where  any  single  author  must  be 
prepared  to  submit  his  manuscript  to  the  scrutiny  of  Baptists  of 
other  lands  before  it  is  published.  Dr.  Robert  Torbet  found  in 
1950  that  his  History  of  the  Baptists,  though  confined  in  the  main 
to  factual  material  and  based  on  very  wide  reading,  contained  a 
number  of  points  which  needed  correction.  Though  it  has  had  a 
deservedly  wide  circulation  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  altogether 
satisfactory  record. 

By  and  large  Dr.  Hughey  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  admir¬ 
ably  in  his  quite  different  task.  In  the  earlier  chapters  of  his  book 
he  describes  the  nature  of  the  Church,  the  rite  of  baptism,  polity 
and  ministry,  evangelism  and  worship,  as  most  Baptists  see  and 
practise  these  things.  He  frankly  admits  that  not  all  Baptists  believe 
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or  act  in  the  same  way,  but  bases  himself  mainly  on  the  expositions  1 
of  Baptist  principles  by  E.  Y.  Mullins  and  W.  O.  Carver.  J 

There  follows  a  group  of  historical  chapters,  one  on  our  seven-  \ 
teen  century  origins,  one  on  epochs  of  British  Baptist  development, 
a  parallel  one  on  American  Baptists,  and  finally  one  on  our  world 
wide  fellowship.  The  last  two  chapters  deal  with  Baptists  and 
religious  liberty  and  Baptists  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement.  Useful 
appendices  contain  statistics;  the  confession  of  Faith  and  Con¬ 
stitution  adopted  by  German  Baptists  in  1847  (McGlothlin  gives  an  > 
English  translation  of  the  1908  edition  of  this  document);  and  the 
important  1944  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Union  of  German  ^ 
Evangelical  Free  Churches  (the  Union  embracing  Baptists  and 
Plymouth  Brethren).  I 

The  references  to  Russian  Baptists,  based  on  an  article  in  The  ' 
Fraternal  by  Alexander  Karev,  are  to  be  welcomed,  but  they  make 
all  the  more  regrettable  the  absence  of  information  about  Baptists 
in  other  “  Iron  Curtain  ”  countries,  in  the  lands  of  the  British  [ 

Commonwealth,  and  in  parts  of  Africa  like  Angola.  The  brief 
references  to  the  Baptist  Union  (p.  50)  and  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance  (p.  113)  are  hardly  adequate  even  in  a  work  of  this  size, 
and  it  is  particularly  strange  to  find  no  mention  of  the  relief  work 
of  the  Alliance.  Tlie  ruling  of  Dr.  Tinsley  at  the  Copenhagen 
Congress  in  1947  regarding  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
B.W.A.  is  given  an  unfortunate  twist  (p.  139).  What  was  said, 
on  the  basis  of  the  constitutions  of  both  bodies,  was  that  no  directive 
to  the  Alliance  or  to  member  unions  either  for  or  against  would  be 
in  order.  But  the  special  consultative  relationship  uf  world  con¬ 
fessional  bodies  to  the  W.C.C.  deserves  mention,  for  the  B.W.A. 
has  rightly  taken  advantage  of  it. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  ill-fated  Sierra  Leone  venture 
of  the  B.M.S.  should  have  a  place  in  these  pages,  but  it  must  not 
be  claimed  that  Baptist  Missionary  history  in  Africa  begins  with  j 
Lott  Carey  (p.  110).  An  English  reader  also  finds  it  strange  to  see  [ 
no  mention  of  William  Knibb  and  the  Baptist  part  in  the  struggle 
against  slavery.  Was  Oncken  ever  in  America,  as  is  asserted  on 
(p.  57)  and  why  refer,  as  is  done  on  (p.  106),  to  the  support  he 
received  from  the  United  States,  while  ignoring  the  close  connection 
of  Britain  with  the  beginnings  of  modem  Baptist  witness  on  the 
continent  of  Europe?  To  describe  Clifford  and  Spurgeon  as  differ¬ 
ing  as  the  “  night  from  the  day  ”  (p.  86)  is  to  supply  an  unfortunate 
and  misleading  metaphor,  however  unlike  they  were.  l' 

But  these  are  minor  matters,  which  can  easily  be  corrected  in  the 
next  printing  of  this  interesting  book,  which  should  be  useful  out-  , 
side  as  well  as  within  the  denomination. 

Ernest  A.  Payne 
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The  Gospels,  Their  Origin  and  Their  Growth,  by  Frederick  C. 

Grant.  (Faber  &  Faber,  21s.) 

There  have  not  been  lacking  in  recent  years  books  giving  brief 
accounts  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Gospels;  but  the  majority 
have  tended  to  be  popular,  having  in  view,  we  suspect,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  needs  of  teachers  of  divinity  in  schools.  Here  is  a  more 
extended  treatment  of  the  subject  by  a  master  in  the  field.  It  is 
well  written  and  can  be  used  alike  by  lay  and  theological  students 
and  ministers. 

The  reader  is  made  to  feel  from  the  start  the  impact  of  form 
criticism  on  the  study  of  the  Gospels,  though  undue  claims  are  not 
advanced  on  its  behalf,  since  it  is  acknowledged  that  literary 
criticism  is  as  much  needed  as  ever.  But  the  point  is  stressed  that 
the  Gospels  are  “social  products  ”,  not  simply  individual  creations, 
recording  traditions  of  the  many  rather  than  the  few.  They  are 
“Chiurch  books”,  i.e.  “written  by  members  of  the  church,  for 
reading  within  the  church,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  church;  they 
both  presupposed  and  also  made  use  of  the  traditions,  the  ideas, 
the  language,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church”;  hence  they  differ 
from  the  products  of  literary  movements  and  schools  of  philosophy. 
In  his  persistent  stress  on  the  nature  of  the  Gospels  as  creations  of 
the  Church,  the  writer  could  perhaps  have  mentioned  the  comple¬ 
mentary  point  that  the  Church  is  itself  the  product  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  Gospels;  she  is  servant  of  the  Gospel  as  well  as  giver  of  the 
Gospels,  a  not  insignificant  distinction  to  make  in  these  days. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  It  is  agreed  that 
in  the  compilation  of  his  book  the  evangelist  used  primitive 
Christian  handbooks  of  apologetics,  collections  of  scripture  proof 
texts,  of  anti-Jewish  polemics,  of  ethical  counsels  to  disciples  :  “  The 
facts  of  Marcan  order  and  arrangement  speak  for  themselves;  and 
some  hypothesis  of  this  nature  seems  to  be  all  but  inevitable  ”.  The 
structure  and  contents  of  Mark  and  the  sources  used  are  fully 
treated;  this  section  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  one  in  the  book. 

A  cautious  attachment  to  the  Proto-Luke  theory  is  advanced : 
“  The  most  probable  view  is  that  L  represents  ‘  the  contents  of 
Luke’s  notebook  ’,  and  that  he  had  already  amplified  his  ‘  copy  ’  of 
Q  by  the  addition  of  this  L  material  before  he  began  combining  Q 
and  Mark  to  form  his  first  volume”.  The  apologetic  motive  in 
Acts  is  traced  in  the  third  Gospiel  also,  while  the  “we”  passages 
are  thought  to  reflect  a  careless  lapse  in  recounting  personal  recollec¬ 
tions  rather  than  a  written  diary. 

Matthew  is  held  to  reflect  the  conditions  existing  between  the  fall 
of  the  Temple  and  the  revolt  under  Bar-Gochba,  most  particularly 
the  period  just  prior  to  the  latter  event.  The  attempt  to  demon- 
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strate  this  date  by  the  apocalypticism  of  Matthew  is  not  very  By 
successful.  m( 

Without  doubt  Dr.  Grant  has  left  his  giddiest  wine  till  last,  in  th^ 

his  treatment  of  the  Four  Gospel.  In  his  concern  rightly  to  evaluate  sei 

the  Hellenistic  elements  in  this  Gospel  he  has  unduly  minimised  pr 

the  Hebraic.  The  Semitic  ‘  tone  ’  of  the  Gospel  is  said  to  be  de-  pr 

Datable,  and  it  is  affirmed,  “  No  Palestinian  Jewish  writer  could  th 

have  produced  this  book.  For  it  abandons  not  only  the  form  and  of 

in  large  measure  the  dominant  ideas  of  Jesus’  own  teaching,  but  ’  N< 

also  those  of  contemporary  Judaism  ”.  The  parallels  adduced  from  ov 

the  Qumran  literature  are  regarded  as  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  (  or 

compared  with  those  from  Hellenistic  mysticism;  Jesus  here  wean  th 

the  garb  of  a  Hellenistic  mystagogue,  being  delineated  not  on  the  m; 

plane  of  history  but  in  a  “  religious  mystery  drama  brought  down  I  m; 

to  earth  and  forced  to  make  terms  with  a  tradition — not  extensive 
or  exhaustive — of  the  kind  that  underlies  the  earlier  Gospel  of  co 


Mark  ”.  It  does  injustice  to  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  Fourth  i  ill 
Gospjel  to  summarise  so  briefly,  but  it  is  surprising  at  this  date  that  f  co 
an  eminent  scholar  can  so  cavalierly  dismiss  the  Jewish  elements  in  th' 

the  Fourth  Gospiel  (the  Gospel  in  which  the  Rabbinal  scholar  Israel  tn 

Abrahams  felt  most  at  home)  and  so  completely  deny  its  author’s  wl 

interest  in  history.  xv 

That  pDerhaps,  indicates  the  necessity  of  the  student  to  exercise  be 

his  critical  capacity  to  the  full  when  reading  this  work  and  to  com-  an 

pare  its  findings  with  those  in  other  similar  works.  The  author  to 

would  doubtless  approve  so  diligent  a  use  of  it !  And  the  student  ac 

will  be  well  rewarded.  of 

G.  R.  Beasley-Murray  vi 

be 

The  Amplified  New  Testament,  Sixth  American  Edition,  First  w: 
British  Edition.  (Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  sii 
Michigan;  Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  London,  25s.)  fit 

ITiis  work  is  commended  by  Billy  Graham  as  ‘  the  most  wonder-  ac 

ful  translation  ’  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  said  to  have  had  P‘ 

remarkable  sales  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  gone  through  six  lo 

editions  before  appearing  in  this  British  edition.  As  its  title  indicates  al 

it  is  more  than  a  translation.  The  area  of  meaning  of  a  word  in  P' 

one  language  is  rarely  quite  the  same  as  the  area  of  meaning  of  Li 


any  one  term  in  another  language,  and  every  translator  must  recog-  R 

nize  this,  and  choose  the  word  which  will  most  nearly  convey  to  his  ai 

readers  the  impression  intended  by  the  writer.  Many  modem  ni 

translators  of  the  Bible  have  done  this  with  great  skill,  though  all  th 

are  aware  of  the  difficulties.  In  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament  i  w 
two  or  three  different  words  are  frequently  used  to  render  one  word 
in  the  effort  to  bring  out  all  the  fullness  of  meaning  of  the  original.  in 
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I  By  various  signs  the  reader  is  warned  when  a  word  is  being  rendered 
more  than  once.  Moreover,  comments  are  frequently  inserted  into 
the  text,  where  they  cannot  legitimately  be  regarded  as  in  any 
sense  translations  of  the  Greek.  The  result  is  that  we  have  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  sort  of  running  commentary  with  which  some 
preachers  intersperse  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  The  author  of 
this  ‘  translation  F.  E.  Siewert,  has  used  scholarly  tools  in  the  form 
of  the  best  dictionaries,  and  has  consulted  many  translations  of  the 
’  New  Testament.  He  indicates  in  the  footnotes  where  he  has  taken 
over  a  rendering  from  Luther  or  Calvin  or  some  other  commentator 
I  or  translator,  so  that  a  great  deal  of  information  is  packed  into 
this  work.  It  is  in  many  respects  praiseworthy.  Nevertheless,  it 
j  makes  a  curious  impression  on  the  reader,  as  a  few  examples  may 
;  make  clear. 

John  i  :9  is  rendered  :  ‘There  it  was;  the  true  Light  [was  then] 
coming  into  the  world — the  genuine,  perfect,  steadfast  Light — that 
I  illumines  every  person.’  Here  the  parenthesis  supplies  the  sort  of 
'  comment  that  any  intelligent  reader  could  supply  for  himself,  and 
the  rendering  lacks  the  grace  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version,  ‘  The 
true  light  that  enlightens  every  man  was  coming  into  the  world  ’, 
which  really  says  all  that  this  clumsy  version  says.  Or  again,  John 
XV  :2:  ‘Any  branch  in  Me  that  does  not  bear  fruit — that  stops 
)  bearing — He  cuts  away  (trims  off,  takes  away).  And  He  cleanses 

[  and  repeatedly  prunes  every  branch  that  continues  to  bear  fruit, 

to  make  it  bear  more  and  richer  and  more  excellent  fruit’.  The 
additional  verbiage  here  contributes  nothing  to  the  simply  clarity 
of  the  verse.  Translation  and  comment  are  interwoven  in  Rom. 
viii  :3  :  ‘  For  God  has  done  what  the  Law  could  not  do  [its  power] 
being  weakened  by  the  flesh  [that  is,  the  entire  nature  of  man 
without  the  Holy  Spirit].  Sending  His  own  Son  in  the  guise  of 
sinful  flesh  and  as  an  offering  for  sin  [God]  condemned  sin  in  the 
I  flesh — subdued,  overcame,  deprived  it  of  its  power  [over  all  who 

\  accept  that  sacrifice].  ’  How  many  readers  would  fail  to  understand 

j  Phil,  ii  :4  f.  without  the  expansions :  ‘  Let  each  of  you  esteem  and 

look  upon  and  be  concerned  for  not  [merely]  his  own  interests,  but 
also  each  for  the  interests  of  others.  Let  this  same  attitude  and 
purpose  and  [humble]  mind  be  in  you  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus — 
Let  Him  be  your  example  in  humility’  ?  Tlie  simple  beauty  of 
Rev.  vii  :5  gains  little  from  the  rendering :  ‘  For  this  reason  they 
are  [now]  before  the  [very]  throne  of  God,  and  serve  Him  day  and 
night  in  His  (temple)  sanctuary;  and  He  Who  is  sitting  upion  the 
throne  will  protect  and  spread  His  tabernacle  over  and  shelter  them 
with  His  presence.’ 

Many  more  examples  might  be  given,  but  these  will  suffice  to 
indicate  the  method  here  used.  Some  of  the  additions  are  need- 
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less  expansions;  some  are  useful  comments  which  would  more  [ 
appropriately  be  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page  as  comments.  Every  1 
translation  is  an  interpretation,  and  must  in  a  sense  be  a  com-  li 
mentary.  Yet  every  translator  should  be  careful  to  keep  as  separate  j 
as  possible  translation  and  commentary.  Hence  while  the  reviewer 
would  not  harshly  dismiss  Mr.  Siewert’s  work,  and  appreciates  his  j 
endeavour  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  clear,  he 
frequently  feels  that  it  achieves  the  effect  of  painting  the  lily. 

H.  H.  Rowley 
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incorporating  the  Transactions  <^the 

BAprtsr  historicM  socieiV 
EDITORIAL 

TilE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  will  be 
held  as  usual  during  the  Baptist  Union  Assembly  week  this  year. 
The  date  is  Monday,  May  2nd;  the  place  is  the  Institute  Hsill  at 
Westminster  Chapel;  the  time  is  4.30  p.m.  It  is  anticipated  that  tea 
will  be  available  before  the  meeting.  There  are  two  items  of  Society 
business  which  are  of  considerable  importance.  We  have,  first  of  all, 

,  to  elect  a  President  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  Seymour  Price. 
The  officers  have  a  nomination  to  bring  to  the  meeting,  but  members 
are  at  liberty  to  make  counter-nominations.  Secondly,  we  shall 
receive  an  interim  report  on  the  discussions  which  the  officers  have 
had  with  the  Baptist  Union,  in  connection  with  possible  further 
Union  support.  This  matter  was  discussed  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
last  year  and  the  officers  have  proceeded  in  the  light  of  decisions 
^  taken  then.  Following  the  business  part  of  the  meeting.  Rev.  R.  E. 

Cooper,  M.A.,  of  Eltham  College,  will  speak  on  “  Some  Origins  of 
I  Ministerial  Training  amongst  Baptists.”  Mr.  Cooper  has  been 
engaged  on  research  in  this  subject  in  connection  with  his  Triple- 
Jubilee  history  of  Regent’s  Park  College,  the  manuscript  of  which 
he  has  recently  completed.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Cooper  will  have 
some  things  to  say  about  present-day  Ministerial  Training  in  the 
light  of  his  researches.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  time  for  some 
*  discussion.  The  time  available,  however,  depends,  in  large  measure, 

,  upon  you  who  read  this  Editorial  and  who  plan  to  come.  Of  recent 
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years  the  first  Session  of  the  Assembly  has  been  growing  longer  and 
longer  as  a  result  of  debates  on  Public  Resolutions  and  amendments 
thereto.  Consequently  many  Historicial  Society  members,  who  have 
remained  to  the  end  (dare  one  say  “  bitter  end  ”  !)  of  the  Assembly 
Session,  have  been  late  in  arriving  for  tea  and  for  the  meeting. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  Annual  Meeting  has  become  shorter 
and  shorter.  Last  year  we  had  less  than  one  hour.  The  officers 
have  looked  at  other  possible  times  for  the  Annual  Meeting  during 
Assembly  Week,  but  every  possibility  clashes  with  other  important 
meetings.  We  would  ask  members  this  year,  therefore,  if  the  after¬ 
noon  session  of  the  Assembly  continues  beyond  4.30  p.m.,  to  forego 
the  last  few  minutes  and  so  make  it  possible  for  themselves  to  have 
some  tea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  Society’s  business  to  be 
conducted,  on  the  other. 

«  «  « 

Our  apologies  are  due  for  the  late  arrival  of  this  issue.  We 
would  make  it  plain  that  neither  the  printers  nor  the  publishers  are 
to  blame.  The  fault  lies  mainly  with  the  Editor !  Part  of  the  reason 
has  been  his  moving  from  Oxford  to  St.  Albans.  (Incidentally  it 
should  be  said  that  the  fact  he  has  moved  into  the  next  road  in  St. 
Albans  to  the  Society’s  Treasurer  is  purely  coincidental !).  There 
have,  however,  in  addition,  been  certain  difficulties  arising  from  the 
non-appearance  of  promised  material  for  this  issue.  As  the  EditOT 
is  unlikely  to  move  again — ^just  yet,  and  as  the  other  difficulties  are 
being  sorted  out,  we  do  not  anticipate  so  great  a  delay  in  the  future. 
*  «  « 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Christian  Baptism,  the  symposium 
edited  by  Rev.  A.  Gilmore,  has  aroused  considerable  interest  both 
inside  the  Baptist  denomination  and  also  amongst  other  sections  of 
the  Church.  We  understand  that  the  second  impression  is  nearly 
sold  out  and  that  a  third  impression  is  being  considered.  Interest 
has  been  particularly  marked  amongst  scholars  in  the  Church  of 
England,  which  is  not  surprising,  as  the  matter  of  Baptism  is  very 
much  a  live  issue  amongst  Anglicans  just  now.  In  the  light  of  this 
interest  we  hope  to  publish  shordy  some  comments  on  the  book  by 
an  Anglican  scholar.  As  the  debate  on  Baptism  which  was  sparked 
of!  by  the  book  within  the  Baptist  denomination  is  still  proceeding, 
we  refrain  from  comment — at  the  moment ! 

«  «  * 

The  Ter-Jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Baptist  Union  are  now 
gathering  momentum.  We  hear  of  much  activity  in  Evangelism  and 
of  much  thought  being  given  to  the  raising  of  the  money.  Tliis  is 
as  it  should  be.  We  need  to  recall,  however,  that  there  is  a  third 
strand  in  the  suggested  pattern  of  celebrations  and  that  is  Education. 
Education  in  the  history  and  principles  of  the  Baptists.  There  are 
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encouraging  signs  from  some  parts  of  the  country  that  this  impor¬ 
tant  element  is  being  taken  seriously.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
members  of  the  Society  will  see  to  it  that  this  very  necessary  theme 
is  nowhere  forgotten.  It  is  essential  that  the  denomination  is  taught 
the  reasons  for  its  very  existence.  Members  of  our  churches  must 
be  Baptists  by  conviction.  In  these  days  of  closer  co-operation 
amongst  the  churches  in  England  the  older  non-theological  distinc¬ 
tions  between  Church  and  Chapel  are  disappearing.  This  is  a 
matter  for  rejoicing,  but  if  there  do  not  remain  theological  distinc¬ 
tions,  between  Baptists  and  others,  understood  and  accepted,  then 
the  distinctive  Baptist  witness — and  ultimately  the  denomination — 
is  doomed  to  extinction. 
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The  Administration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  among  the  Baptists  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century 

(a)  General  Baptists 

Dr.  HORTON  DAVIES  wrote^  in  1948  that  there  was  no  ac¬ 
count  of  an  early  Baptist  service  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  How¬ 
ever,  in  his  bibliography  he  does  not  note  a  book  by  Thomas 
Grantham,  which,  in  fact,  gives  such  an  order.*  We  may  analyse  this 
order  as  follows : 

1.  Preaching  and  prayer,  as  on  other  occasions. 

2.  “  Decent  ”  preparation  of  the  elements  on  the  Table. 

3.  (a)  Exhortation  “  to  due  Humility  and  reverence  ”. 

(b)  Statement  of  the  authority  for  and  Institution  of  the 
Supper. 

(c)  Statement  of  its  “mystical  signification”  regarding  the 
Gross  of  Christ. 

(d)  Statement  of  the  spiritual  qualifications  necessary  for  all 
partakers. 

4.  (a)  Taking  and  blessing  of  the  bread. 

(b)  Fraction  and  Words  of  Institution. 

(c)  Distribution  and  reception  of  the  bread. 

5.  (a)  Taking  and  blessing  of  the  cup. 

(b)  Libation  and  Words  of  Institution. 

(c)  Distribution  and  reception  of  the  cup. 

6.  Exhortation  to  gratitude. 

7.  Prayer  of  thanlugiving. 

8.  Fellowship  offering. 

9.  “Hymn  of  Praise  ”. 

This  order  is  of  particular  interest  in  that  apart  from  the 
“  Double  consecration  ”  it  seems  nearer  to  the  Westminster  Direc¬ 
tory  than  the  order  of  service  at  either  Rothwell®  or  Bury  Street;* 
these  are  the  only  two  early  orders  of  service  respecting  Indepen¬ 
dent  churches  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Both  the  West¬ 
minster  Directory  and  the  Baptist  order  have  a  richer  introduction 
than  the  Independent  orders.  Some  detail  of  Grantham’s  order 
call  for  comment 

Following  the  precedent  set  by  John  Smyth,®  the  General 
Baptists  used  no  book,  not  even  the  English  Bible,  in  their  services, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.® 
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With  regard  to  Item  8,  the  offering  had  to  be  at  the  Lord’s 
Supper  because  of  its  two  purposes,  namely  : 

(i)  The  purchase  of  bread  and  wine,  and  plate  when  necessary. 

(ii)  The  expression  of  Christian  love  and  fellowship,  in  reliev¬ 
ing  “  the  necesseties  of  the  saynts 

With  r^ard  to  Item  9,  the  term  “  Hymn  of  Praise  ”  was  fre¬ 
quent  on  the  lips  of  General  Baptists,  but  it  did  not  mean  a 
metrical  psalm  or  a  hymn  sung  to  a  formal  tune  by  “  conjoint 
voices  It  rather  meant  a  solo,  prophetic,  edificatory  ejaculation.® 
“  Psalms,  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  ”  are  all  solo  activities,  com¬ 
parable  with  prophesying,  preaching  and  teaching.  Grantham, 
further,  would  not  allow  the  use  of  any  musical  instrument  or  a 
choral  ensemble.®  The  “hymn  ”  at  the  Last  Supper  was  no 
evidence  for  or  against  “  conjoint  singing”.  Who  sang,  what  he  or 
they  sang  and  the  method  of  singing  arc  all  unknown.  The  sing¬ 
ing  to  instruments  of  the  Old  Testament  times  was  a  concession 
to  “  the  gross  hearts  of  the  Jews  ”.  Thus,  the  “  Hynm  of  Praise  ” 
at  the  close  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  a  solo  outburst  of  Praise  to 
God  by  the  elder  conducting  the  Supper.^® 

The  General  Baptists  did  not  engage  in  psalm-singing,  except 
that  the  Turner’s  Hall  church  sang  psalms,  including  one  at  the 
close  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  after  its  amalgamation  with  the  Barbican 
Particular  Baptist  church.^  In  1689  the  General  Assembly 
thought  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  so  “strangely  foreign  to  the 
Evangelical  worship  that  it  was  not  conceived  anyways  safe  for 
the  Churches  to  admit  to  such  Gamall  formaltities”.“  A  solo  voice 
represented  the  whole  church,  as  in  prayer;  only  whereas  in  prayer 
the  voice  was  solemn,  in  a  “  hymn  ”  it  was  joyful.^ 

The  General  Baptists  adjoined  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  an  “  agape  *’. 
It  had  a  double  justification  : 

(i)  It  was  according  to  the  primitive  model. 

(ii)  It  was  “necessary  that  the  congr^ation  should  be  refreshed 
before  it  be  dismissed  Hence  the  phrase,  “  Leg  of  Mutton 
Baptists”. 

The  custom,  though  widespread  among  the  General  Baptists  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  died  out  largely  by 
its  end;  in  1709,  only  one  congregation,  that  at  Lambert  Street, 
Whitechapel,  practised  it.“ 

The  Fenstanton  church  did  not  regard  this  “  love-feast  ”  as  vital, 
though  it  did  take  it  as  the  proper  thing  to  do  from  the  example  of 
the  L«rd.^*  Thomas  Grantham  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  option  : 
the  only  vital  thing,  he  learned  from  1  Cor.  10 :  16,  was  that  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  one  bread  and  one  cup  of  the  Supper  itself 
must  not  be  abused.”  A  “  Feast  of  Charity  ”  was  lawful,  but  only 
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tile  one  bread  and  the  one  cup  of  tiie  Supper  was  necessary.  To 
come  to  the  Supper  fasting,  however,  was  equally  forbidden  by  the 
Scriptures,  since  the  Last  Supper  followed  the  Paschal  Feast.“ 

Like  the  other  Separatist  bo^es  the  General  Baptists  had  a  con¬ 
scientious  objection  to  kneeling  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  receive  the 
elements,  and  sat,  copying  tJie  Last  Supper  as  they  understood  it.^® 
It  is  not  true  to  say,  witii  R.  G.  Walton,®®  that  they  denied  that 
bodily  actions  could  express  spiritual  intentions.  For  Grantham, 
at  least,  their  posture  was  an  act  of  spiritual  obedience  to  the 
Lord,  who  clearly  intended  the  communicants  to  sit.®^  He  dis¬ 
agree  with  those  who  would  enforce  kneeling  but  also  with  those 
who  said  that  the  posture  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  posture 
was  not  essential  to  the  “  Ordinance  ”,  but  it  was  important  and 
erf  spiritual  significance®® 

The  General  Baptists  objected  to  the  use  of  a  knife  on  the  bread 
at  the  Lord’s  Supper,®®  noting  the  Scriptural  expression,  “  the 
breaking  of  bread”. 

The  order  of  receiving  each  of  the  elements  was  that  which 
commonly  obtains  today,  namely :  minister  first,  congregation 
second,  and  deacons  delivering  the  elements  last.®* 

Thomas  Grantham  appears  to  be  the  only  General  Baptist  who 
gave  his  people  teaching  regarding  their  approach  to  and  use  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.®® 

(b)  The  Parttcular  Baptists 

No  detailed  order  of  service  for  the  Particular  Baptists  has  come 
down  to  us.  However,  it  cannot  have  been  substantially  different 
from  that  supplied  by  Thomas  Grantham  regarding  the  General 
Baptists,  since  the  latter  is  so  similar  to  that  known  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  among  the  Independents. 

A  few  points  call  for  comment. 

As  for  the  Independents  and  the  Greneral  Baptists  the  details  of 
the  Last  Supper  constituted  a  norm  for  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  Words  of  Institution  were  said  to  the  disciples  in 
general,®*  and  therefore  had  to  be  said  to  the  congregation  as  a 
whole.  It  was  wrong  of  the  Anglican  priest  to  repeat  them  to 
each  communicant,  one  by  one.®^ 

Few  Baptists  sang  psalms.  Vavasor  Powell  was  the  only  Baptist 
in  Wales  to  encourage  the  practice.®®  Examples  of  English  churches 
which  sang  psalms  are:  Broadmead,®*  Bedford  (from  1690),®® 
Kiffin’s  church®*  and  Paul’s  Alley.®®  TTiese  all  sang  psalms  at  the 
Lord’s  Supper  as  well  as  at  preaching  services. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  a  great  discussion  arose  among 
the  London  Baptists  on  the  question  of  hymn  singing.®®  Benjamin 
Reach  propounded  that  as  the  Lord  had  sung  a  hymn  before  going 
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out  from  the  Last  Supper,  so  the  church  should  sing  a  hymn  at  the 
close  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  By  “hymn”  he  meant  the  modem 
hynm,  then  unknowm  to  English  congregations.  His  argument  was 
resist^  by  many  contemporary  fellow  Baptists,  though  Hercules 
Collins^  and  others  supported  him. 

When  in  1668  Keach  introduced  the  singing  of  a  hymn  at  the 
close  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  modem 
hymn  had  been  sung  in  England.®®  The  hymn  was  the  ad  hoc 
composition  of  Keach  and  was  based  on  the  preceding  sermon, 
itself  preparatory  to  the  Supper  at  which  the  hymn  was  sung.  After 
six  years  he  introduced  hymn  singing  on  all  festal  occasions;  after 
another  14  years  he  introduced  die  hymn  to  the  regular  Sunday 
worship.®®  At  this  a  group  of  people  left  his  church  to  form  another 
at  Maze  Pond,  where  all  hymn  singing  was  banned.®"^  The  matter 
was  mooted  at  the  1689  Assembly,  which  put  it  on  one  side.  How¬ 
ever,  a  bitter  and  wordy  dispute  descended  upon  the  Baptists.  The 
protagonist  of  the  opposition  to  Keach  was  Isaac  Marlow.  The 
main  apology  for  hymn  singing  from  Keach  was  entitled  “  The 
Breach  Repaired  in  God’s  WoiSiip”. 

The  crux  interpreitum  was  the  Gospel  account  of  the  Last 
Supper,  and  the  hymn  which  Keath  was  intending  to  imitate.  A 
main  point  of  discussion  was  the  meaning  of  “  hymn  ”  in  this 
context.  The  disputants  considered  the  matter  generally  for  the 
most  part,  i.e.  without  reference  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  particular. 
Those  who  sang  did  so  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  also :  those  who  did 
not  sing  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  did  not  sing  at  all.  Such  matters 
as  the  “  Mixt  nature  ”  of  singing  by  an  assembly,  women’s  voices 
in  church,  the  use  of  books  in  worship,  solo  singing  “  in  the  spirit  ”, 
“  stinted  forms  of  worship  ”,  as  well  as  textual  and  exegetical 
matters  were  all  drawn  into  the  dispute. 

At  Keadh’s  church  and  elsewhere  the  hymn  was  the  very  last 
item  in  the  service.  This  had  Scriptural  authority,  but  also  the 
practical  advantage  that  those  who  did  not  agree  with  the  custom 
could  leave  before  the  hymn  commenced !  That  this  was  so  is 
evidenced  by  an  item  in  the  1707  Covenant  of  Communion  of  the 
Watford  church,®®  previously  a  sub-congregation  of  the  Horsly 
Down  church  of  Keach.  It  says  : 

“  Whereas  several  of  our  members  are  satisfied  in  their 
judgment  ccmceming  singing  an  hymn  after  the .  Lord’s 
Supper,  we  declare  that  we  are  willing  our  brethren  and 
sisters  so  satisfied  should  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  conscience 
in  the  matter,  provided  it  be  performed  in  this  order,  viz., 
after  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  concluded,  praises 
to  God  by  our  prayer  and  contributions  made  and  all  other 
business  belonging  to  the  church  ended.  That  then  those 
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who  in  their  judgment  are  for  singing  an  hymn  may  stay  and 
so  sing  without  any  offence  to  those  who  are  not  satisfied  in 
the  practice.  And  we,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  we  will  not 
be  offended  with  any  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  who  have 
not  freedom  and  satisfaction  to  join  with  us  therein,  noi  be 
present  while  so  doing.” 

A  similar  practice  at  Alcester  about  the  same  time  was  directly 
due  to  the  influence  of  Keach  also. 

Further,  this  practice  was  recommended  by  the  Western  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  at  Taunton  in  1699,^®  thus : 

“  In  reply  to  the  church  at  Bampton,  we  humbly  think 
those  who  are  not  for  the  practice  of  singing  after  the  Lord’s 
Supper  may,  without  wrong  to  their  own  consciences,  leave 
those  to  their  liberty  who  are,  for  singing,  to  stay  and  sing 
in  the  same  place  where  the  supper  is  administered,  after  those 
who  are  not  for  singing  are  gone,  and  this  we  think  will  be 
much  more  honorourable  to  the  name  of  God  and  our  holy 
profession  than  to  send  away  dissatisfied  members  by 
recommendation.” 

Reach’s  hymns'*®  will  be  found  in  his  “  Spiritual  Songs  ”  and 
“  Spiritual  Melody  ”.  Each  was  composed  ad  hoc  and  probably 
sung  but  once.  Few  of  those  published  were  written  for  the  Lord’s 
Supper :  there  was  only  one  celebration  of  the  Supper  for  every 
eight  preaching  services.  Few  of  the  hymns  for  the  Sacrament 
have  their  imagery  controlled  by  the  details  of  the  Supper.  Pre- 
dominandy  the  hymns  are  concerned  to  praise  God  for  Christ  and 
his  death  in  a  general  manner. 

Thomas  Wilcox^*  also  wrote  hymns  for  the  Lord’s  Supper.'*® 
While  these  constitute  more  tolerable  verse  than  the  doggerel  of 
Keach  it  is  not  known  whether  they  were  ever  sung.  His  composi¬ 
tions  were  written  apparently  with  more  care  and  at  greater  leisure 
than  those  of  Reach,  tied  as  the  latter’s  were  to  his  weekly  round 
of  sermon  preparation. 

In  1697  Joseph  Stennett  published  “  Hymns  in  Commemoration 
of  the  Sufferings  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  composed  for 
the  celebration  of  His  Holy  Supper  ”.*®  Like  those  of  Keach,  and 
of  Watts,  these  are  concerned  with  the  death  of  Christ  in  a  general 
way.  At  times  one  meets  specific  reference  to  the  Supper  itself,  as 
in  No.  XVI,  part  of  which  we  quote  : 

“How  sweet,  how  charming  is  the  place, 

With  God’s  bright  presence  crowned  : 

Happy  his  children,  who  his  board. 

As  olive-plants  surround. 
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Eat  of  this  feast,  says  he,  my  friends. 

Who  to  my  courts  repair; 

Come,  dearest  children,  freely  drink 
The  wine  which  I  prepare. 

Here  may  our  faith  still  on  thee  feed. 

The  only  food  divine; 

To  faith  thy  flesh  is  meat  indeed. 

Thy  blood  the  noblest  wine : 

Here  we  are  glad  to  view  thy  love, 

Thro  figures,  and  in  part; 

But  how  much  greater  joy  will’t  be 
To  see  thee  as  thou  art !  ” 

We  also  quote  in  full  Hynm  V  of  those  of  Thomas  Wilcox,  in 
which  the  imagery  is  controlled  by  the  Supper  itself : 

“Lo  Christ  is  sacrific’d  for  us. 

Our  Passover  from  heaven; 

Now  therefore  let  us  keep  the  Feast 
Not  with  old  lumps  of  leaven. 

Who  eat  and  drink  unworthily. 

Their  own  Damnation  earn; 

Because  they  want  a  spiritual  Eye, 

His  Body  to  discern. 

Our  hearts  with  care  examined. 

Let  use  be  stirred  up. 

To  eat  of  this  Celestial  Bread, 

And  drink  this  sacred  Cup. 

As  often  as  we  eat  this  Bread, 

And  drink  this  sacred  Wine, 

We  Shew  our  Saviour’s  death  until 
He  come  the  second  time.” 

Baptists  allowed  no  musical  instruments  to  accompany  their 
singing. 

Some  Particular  Baptist  churches  associated  with  the  Lord’s 
Supper  a  “Love  Feast”,  “dressed  for  them  by  a  Cook”;  and 
“when  Supper  was  ended,  before  the  cloth  was  taken  away,  they 
administered  the  Lord’s  Supper  ”.'*®  The  Churches  of  Dr. 
Chamberlen,^*  Bishopsgate,*"^  and  Hexham,**  had  such  an  “agape”. 

Churches  such  as  that  at  Broadmead,  Bristol,  had  a  week-night 
service  preparatory  to  the  Lord’s  Supper.*®  The  Ilston  dhurch  had 
a  preparation  for  one  hour  in  English,  then  in  Welsh,  then  a 
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sermon  by  the  pastor,  before  the  “  Breaking  of  Bread  Also, 
as  we  have  seen,  Benjamin  Keach  preccd^  the  Supper  with  a 
preparatory  sermon.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  the  majority 
of  Baptists  had  such  preparatory  sermons.  Benjamin  Reach®'  and  ' 
Thomas  Hardcastle®^  (of  Broadmead)  also  gave  their  p>eople  some 
instruction  in  making  themselves  worthy  receivers  of  the  Supper, 
and  advice  regarding  their  personal  preparation  for  it.  ^ 

Attached  to  the  Supper,  at  Broamead  at  least,  was  the  reading 
of  the  church  roll  with  a  view  to  following  up  members  not 
present.®  Here,  too,  members  were  received  into  fellowship  at  the 
ofiening  of  the  Supper,  and  the  names  of  proposed  new  members 
were  announced  at  its  close.® 

The  same  church,  for  one,  did  not  expose  the  elements  to  the 
gaze  of  the  people  until  the  Gonununion  service  had  commenced.® 
Whether  here  or  elsewhere  this  was  done  by  the  practice,  now 
common,  of  covering  the  elements  with  “  a  fair  white  linen  clotih  ” 
during  the  preceding  preaching  service,  or  by  bringing  in  die 
elements  only  when  the  Communion  service  had  commenced,  is 
not  known. 

Particular  Baptists,  such  as  Hercules  Collins,®  insisted  that  the 
bread  must  not  be  cut  with  a  knife  but,  like  the  Body  of  Christ,  ^ 
be  broken.  However,  it  may  perhaps  have  been  cut  part  way 
through  before  the  service  to  allow  of  a  nice  breaking  into  walnut¬ 
sized  pieces  at  the  service  proper,  as  it  was  at  the  Bury  Street 
Independent  church.®  Special  loaves  may  have  been  baked,  as  i 
in  some  places  in  Yorkshire  today.  Perhaps,  too,  at  some  churdies, 
as  in  some  Welsh  churches  today,®  there  was  an  uncut  and  unbroken 
cottage  loaf  on  the  table  and  from  which  the  minister  took  out  the 
inside  in  one  large  piece  with  his  hands  and  broke  on  to  the  plates. 

Finally,  we  must  note,  that  at  some  churches  so  much  time  was  , 
sp>ent  at  prophesyings,  preaching,  etc.,  that  the  “breaking  of 
Bread  ”  became  a  very  small  item  of  worhip,  in  point  of  time. 

For  example,  at  Lyme  Regis, 

In  1657  we  find  another  elaborate  timetable  for  Sunday  services 
through  the  Summer.  From  seven  to  nine  there  was  to  be  trial  of 
gifts,  prayer  and  prophecy.  From  nine  to  twelve,  public  exercise,  and 
again  from  one  to  three.  Then  followed  a  private  meeting  for 
members  only,  to  communicate  their  experience,  exercise  discipline,  ’ 
and  pass  judgement  on  the  gifts  exercised.*^® 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Particular  Baptists,  so  pre-occupied,  in 
point  of  time,  with  other  “  Ordinances  ”,  gave  not  so  much  as  a 
sentence  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  dieir  1644  and  1656  Confesnons 
of  Faith. 
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Baptist  Places  of  Worship 

IT  is  customary  to  dedicate  a  church  building  “  to  the  glory  of 
God.”  There  are  two  ways  in  which  that  phrase  may  be  under¬ 
stood.  In  the  first  place  a  building  may  be  to  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  sense  that  what  goes  on  inside  it  is  His  service  and  His  praise. 
It  houses  a  worshipping  congregation  and  is  the  scene  and  head- 
{^uarters  of  various  church  activities.  There  is,  however,  an  addi¬ 
tional  possibility,  not  by  any  means  opposed  to  the  first  but  certainly 
distinguishable  from  it.  The  building  itself  may  be  so  designed  as 
to  be  a  standing  expression  of  our  faith  in  God  and  our  desire  to 
glorify  Him.  It  may  minister  positively  and  creatively  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  those  who  gather  within  it.  It  need  not  simply  accommodate 
worshippers  but  may  itself  assist  and  evoke  worship. 

Generally  speaking  it  is  the  first  of  these  ideas  which  seems  to 
be  reflected  in  the  churches  which  we  Baptists  have  built.  We  have 
thought  of  them  as  places  inside  which  the  Gospel  would  be  pro¬ 
claimed,  as  accommodation  for  the  Sunday  School,  Youth  Work 
and  other  activities.  If  it  were  a  case  of  either/or  this  emphasis  is 
in  the  right  direction.  The  “  living  stones  ”  mentioned  in  1  Peter 
are  always  more  important  than  the  bricks  and  mortar  in  which 
they  assemble  themselves  together.  Although  we  loosely  use  the 
word  “  church  ”  for  both  the  building  and  its  occupants  we  know 
that  its  true  meaning  refers  to  the  people  not  the  place.  But  the 
two  ideas  I  have  mentioned  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and  I  believe 
we  can  legitimately  charge  ourselves  with  some  neglect  of  the 
second,  the  opportunity  of  using  the  very  design  of  a  church  to  the 
glory  of  God.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  both  old  and  new, 
but  we  cannot  claim  that  our  churches  as  a  whole  reflect  an  inspired 
or  inspiring  tradition  in  architecture. 

Historically,  there  are  some  mitigating  factors  but  we  should 
be  wise  to  look  for  at  least  part  of  the  explanation  in  ourselves 
rather  than  in  circumstances  which  have  been  against  us.  We 
should  not,  for  example,  be  too  ready  to  blame  the  money  problem, 
although  it  frequents  imposes  limitations  upon  us.  Among  our 
newer  churches  there  are  some  which  have  been  built  to  the  tightest 
budgets  and  yet  do  credit  to  the  denomination  and  to  the  function 
they  are  intended  to  serve.  There  are  others,  sometimes  costing  more, 
which  do  little  for  the  worshipper,  and  some  where  one  worships  in 
spite  of  rather  than  helped  by  them.  Of  these  the  kindest  thing  one 
can  say  is  that  the  opportunity  of  glorifying  God  in  terms  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  design  has  just  not  been  seen. 
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In  two  or  three  aspects  we  have  paid  dearly  for  a  negative 
element  in  our  Puritanism  and  architecture  is  one  of  the  arts 
which  has  suffered.  There  has  at  least  been  some  lack  of  interest 
in,  if  not  actual  distrust  of,  material  forms.  Of  course  we  have 
built  churches,  sometimes  very  expensive  ones.  We  have  had 
to  have  premises  for  our  church  work.  But  we  have  not  always 
been  convinced  that  they  could  be  more  than  just  premises,  do  more 
than  provide  needed  accommodation.  We  have  been  sure  of  the 
truth  that  it  is  possible  to  worship  God  in  any  surroundings  but  not 
persuaded  of  the  positive  part  which  surroundings  can  be  made  to 
play.  I  am  keen  to  put  this  argument  in  right  perspective.  Environ¬ 
ment  does  not  have  the  last  word  in  evoking  the  spirit  of  true  wor- 
sWp  any  more  than  it  does  in  the  formation  of  character.  But  it 
has  something  to  say.  It  exerts  some  influence  upon  us  whether  we 
are  at  work,  or  play,  or  worship,  and  to  ignore  this  is  to  ignore 
sound  psychology.  Nevertheless  my  chief  concern  is  that  to  ignore 
it  is  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  glorifying  God  by  the  care  we  put 
into  the  design  of  our  churches  and  by  making  them  expressive  of 
our  faith. 

Our  relative  immaturity  in  the  sphere  of  architecture  can  be 
illustrated  in  two  or  three  ways.  Least  important,  perhaps,  but  quite 
significant  in  its  own  way,  is  our  lack,  even  at  this  date,  of  an 
appropriate  architectural  terminology  for  the  details  of  Baptist 
places  of  worship.  Each  part  of  an  Anglican  church  is  identifiable 
by  a  characteristic  and  descriptive  name  but  although  we  have  been 
building  churches  for  three  hundred  years  we  still  have  to  borrow 
words  from  other  traditions.  They  are  not  always  appropriate 
in  our  case.  We  talk  in  a  rather  clumsy  way  about  “  the  pulpit 
end  ”  of  the  church.  If  we  want  something  less  crude  we  call  it  the 
“  sanctuary.”  Yet  this  is  a  borrowed  term,  by  no  means  right  for  “  the 
pulpit  end.”  The  main  points  in  a  dictionary  definition  of  ”  sanctu¬ 
ary”  are  “a  place  for  the  worship  of  God;  the  part  of  a  church 
round  the  altar;  an  inviolable  asylum  which  gives  protection  to  a 
criminal  taking  refuge  there.”  Only  the  last  of  these  could  possibly 
be  applied  to  the  pulpit  end !  The  second  is  no  use  to  us  at  all. 
The  first  is  serviceable  enough  though  not  for  this  particular 
purpose.  It  refers  to  the  whole  place  in  which  we  gather  for  worship, 
not  just  one  part  of  it.  Turning  from  the  pulpit  end  and  the 
criminal  who  takes  refuge  there  we  come  to  ”  the  part  where  the 
congregation  sits.”  They  may  be  a  knave  in  the  pew  as  well  as  in 
the  pulpit  but  are  the  pews  in  the  nave?  If  nave  is  not  acceptable 
dare  we  admit  that  ”  auditorium  ”  might  be  only  too  appropriate? 
I  turn  to  my  dictionary  again  and  find  that  this  is  deflned  as  the 
reception  room  of  a  monastery,  or,  nearer  to  the  point,  the  space 
allotted  to  the  hearers.  Are  our  congregations  merely  hearers? 
Some  of  us  are  afraid  that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more 
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passive  and  leaving  too  much  to  the  man  in  the  pulpit  but  that  does 
not  truly  reflect  our  tradition. 

A  certain  dependence  in  terminology  is  the  least  important  of 
our  problems,  however.  It  is  more  disturbing  when  we  find  that 
some  of  those  churches  which  we  class  among  our  better  examples 
of  architecture  have  leaned  more  heavily  than  in  words.  They 
have  tried  to  adapt  to  Baptist  purposes  a  ground  plan  which  was 
designed  for  a  quite  different  theology  of  the  Church,  the  Ministry 
and  the  Sacraments.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  these  adaptations  of 
the  Anglican  form.  They  represent  an  understandable  revolt  against 
the  drab  and  the  public-meeting-hall  types  of  Baptist  church.  They 
reveal  a  longing  for  beauty,  dignity  and  reverence.  They  therefore 
took  over  a  pattern  which  gave  these  things.  Aesthetically  they  are 
an  improvement  on  the  type  they  rebelled  against  but  they  contri¬ 
bute  little  to  a  distinctively  Baptist  or  Free  Church  tradition  in 
architecture.  We  need  not  seek  to  be  slavishly  different  from  others 
but  if  there  is  a  distinctive  Baptist  ethos  it  should  be  capable  of 
expression  in  the  external  forms  we  employ  for  our  chiurch  work 
and  worship.  There  should  be  a  recognizable  shape  and  pattern 
about  the  visible  aspects  of  our  life,  a  stamp  and  hallmark  identi- 
fiably  Baptist. 

Walls  have  tongues  as  well  as  ears  and  in  their  own  silent  way 
they  are  constantly  speaking  to  us  and  of  us.  They  cannot  of  course 
proclaim  the  Gospel  in  all  its  range,  as  a  living  witness  can,  but 
within  their  limits  they  can  reflect  the  faith  of  those  who  worship 
within  them.  “  A  church  building,”  said  Forsyth,  “  is  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  a  local  society.”  But  if  a  church  building  can 
thus  reflect  the  faith  of  a  believing  community  it  is  also  within  its 
power  to  stimulate  and  encourage  faith.  There  is  truth  in  Sir 
,  Winston  Churchill’s  words :  “  We  shape  our  buildings  but  after¬ 
wards  our  buildings  shape  us.”  There  are  good  reasons  then  why 
we  should  aim  at  a  better  and  more  consistent  level  of  achievement 
in  this  field,  thinking  of  our  buildings  not  merely  as  so  much 
accommodation  for  church  activities  but  as  themselves  capable  of 
declaring  the  glory  of  God.  Ruskin  was  right  when  he  said  that 
every  true  line  may  tell  forth  God’s  praise. 

That  we  have  no  grounds  for  complacency  is  evidenced  by 
mistakes  which  are  still  being  made  in  otherwise  successful  build¬ 
ings.  The  mistakes  I  have  in  mind  are  those  which  suggest  a  lack 
of  clear-cut  purpose  and  clearly  thought-out  directives  to  the  archi¬ 
tect.  If  this  seems  unduly  critical  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning 
that  such  errors  have  either  to  be  lived  with  for  a  long  time  or,  if 
rectified,  can  prove  extremely  expensive.  (A  serious  error  in  the 
setting  of  the  pulpit  in  one  new  church  may  involve  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  bull-dozer  because,  before  the  trouble  can  be  put  right, 
a  backing  of  reinforced  concrete  will  have  to  be  demolished !)  But 
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my  chief  concern  is  that  the  present  moment  is  providing  us  with 
a  chance  to  be  creative  in  this  matter  of  architecture  and  design.  . 
For  one  thing  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  building  and  that  fact 
means  architectural  opportunity.  For  another  thing,  in  these  post¬ 
war  years  architecture  in  general  has  moved  into  a  new  phase. 
Buildings,  like  furniture,  have  begun  to  take  on  a  new  look.  Not 
all  that  gets  the  name  contemporary  is  pleasing.  Some  of  it  repre-  , 
sents  the  exaggeration  which  commonly  accompanies  a  fresh 
departure  in  style.  But  a  new  period  is  with  us.  We  are  breaking 
with  the  idea  that  a  church  must  have  little  pseudo-Gothic  touches 
here  and  there,  in  order  to  be  a  church.  Denominations  which 
commonly  set  more  store  on  tradition  than  we  do  are  launching  out 
adventurously  in  this  field,  and  we  must  do  so  too.  We  must  ignore 
neither  the  true  and  characteristic  elements  in  our  tradition  nor  the 
fact  that  we  live  in  the  20th  century  and  are  building  for  the  future. 
The  important  thing,  however,  is  to  be  clear  about  the  basic  con¬ 
siderations  which  should  govern  the  design  of  our  places  of  worship. 
And,  with  all  respects  to  their  profession,  we  cannot  leave  aU  the 
thinking  to  the  architects.  We  have  to  provide  certain  pointers  and 
even  then  to  watch  carefully  that  our  general  rules  are  not  trans¬ 
gressed  in  small  details. 

For  good  historical  and  theological  reasons  we  should  inform  ^ 
an  architect  that  the  focal  point  of  attention  in  his  design  will  be 
threefold,  pulpit,  table,  and  baptistry.  We  should  be  wise  to 
emphasize  this  and  to  insist  that  no  subsidiary  feature  be  allowed  to  | 
detract  or  distract  from  this  composite  central  feature.  Good  i 
psychology  reinforces  good  theology  in  this  matter.  One  feature  of  | 
our  worship  is  that  it  demands  a  high  degree  of  concentration, 
second  only  perhaps  to  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  By  com¬ 
parison,  and  for  those  who  understand  it,  the  Mass  must  be  one  of 
the  easiest  acts  of  worship  to  follow  for  it  is  dramatic,  visible  action. 

By  its  very  form  it  is  calculated  to  hold  the  attention.  With  us,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  worshipper  spends  much  of  his  time  listening  to 
words;  apart  from  the  hymns  and  Lord’s  Prayer  not  even  saying 
or  singing  them,  but  just  listening  to  them.  Visual  aids  scarcely 
exist,  apart  that  is  from  the  two  greatest — the  sacraments  them¬ 
selves.  To  participate  fully  in  our  service,  from  beginning  to  end, 
involves  a  degree  of  concentration  which  is  beyond  many.  Psycho- 
logical  considerations  therefore  combine  with  good  architectural 
principles  in  demanding  that  there  shall  be  a  point  of  focus  in  the 
sanctuary  and  theological  considerations  settle  what  that  point 
shall  consist  of. 

Design  and  lay-out  must  be  called  in  to  assist  here.  The  lines 
of  the  church  must  run  to  pulpit,  communion  table  and  baptistry  so 
that  the  eyes  of  the  worshipper  will  naturally  rest  there.  This  1 
sounds  obvious  but  apply  it  as  a  test  to  some  of  our  churches.  Too 
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often  the  lines  instead  of  coming  to  a  focus  at  “  the  pulpit  end  ” 
splay  out  into  apses  on  the  right  and  left.  Vestry  doors  instead  of 
being  discreet,  to  be  noticed  perhaps  but  immediately  forgotten,  are 
sometimes  bold  and  intriguing  features.  One  of  the  most  common 
faults  is  to  put  the  choir  where  every  movement  and  whisper  will 
invite  the  interest  and  speculation  of  the  congregation.  If  our 
churches  were  intended  mainly  for  the  performance  of  sacred  music 
there  would  be  something  to  be  said  for  putting  the  choir  in  a 
prominent  position.  In  fact  such  perfonnances  are  only  occasional. 
Why  then  let  the  design  suggest  that  they  are  the  central  feature? 
Why  site  the  choir  in  such  a  place  that  it  or  individual  members  of 
it  can  so  easily  become  a  distraction  from  worship?  Or  again,  there 
is  tliat  common  error  whereby  a  row  of  organ  pipes  is  allowed  to 
dominate  the  view.  There  are  many  churches  where  “  dominate  ” 
is  not  too  strong  a  word.  By  their  number,  size  and  position  they 
make  a  commanding  feature  in  a  way  which  should  only  be  allowed 
for  those  things  which  are  of  the  esse  of  our  worship,  viz.  Word  and 
Sacraments.  Such  considerations  have  much  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  focus  in  church  design.  We  have  to  know  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  building,  that  to  which  it  is  dedicated,  and  once  that  is  settled 
the  design  and  lay-out  must  be  made  to  serve  it.  Secondary  things 
must  contribute  and  conform  to  the  supreme  aim  and  not  by  any 
chance  be  allowed  to  become  a  distraction,  much  less  to  usurp  the 
primary  position.  Incidentally  another  factor  favours  my  comment 
regarding  the  choir  for  it  is  agreed  by  the  acoustical  experts  that  the 
best  location  for  choir  and  organ  is  in  a  small,  low  gallery  over  the 
vestibule  opposite  the  “  pulpit  end  ”  of  the  church.  (The  fact  that 
choir  members  would  then  be  facing  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of 
the  congregation  would  also  serve  as  a  gentle  reminder,  occasionally 
necessary,  that  they  are  one  with  the  whole  company  which  is 
gathered  for  worship.) 

We  appear  to  be  reviving  an  old  and,  in  my  view,  rather  point¬ 
less  dispute  as  to  which  is  the  more  important,  preaching  or  sacra¬ 
ments,  the  pulpit  or  the  table.  I  think  this  controversy  pointless 
because  preaching  and  sacraments  are  both  central  to  our  worship, 
and  certainly  both  are  fundamental  to  a  denomination  which 
reckons  to  draw  its  inspiration  from  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  age. 
The  unity  of  the  Gospel  which  makes  them  what  they  are  forbids 
us  to  range  the  one  against  the  other.  The  argument  frequently 
centres  round  the  question  of  a  side  or  central  pulpit.  Although  I 
favour  the  latter  as  one  of  the  most  theologically  consistent  and 
characteristic  features  of  our  tradition  and  one  which  reflects  the 
earliest  Christian  practice  in  architecture,  I  am  not  altogether  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  argument  usually  made  against  the  side-pulpit, 
namely,  that  this  necessarily  relegates  preaching  to  a  secondary 
position.  The  important  thing  for  pulpit,  table  and  baptistry  is 
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that  they  should  be  within,  and  in  fact  constitute,  the  area  of  focus,  > 
and  though  this  is  not  so  easy  to  achieve  with  a  side  pulpit,  it  is  not 
impossible.  Moreover,  those  of  us  who  favour  the  central  position 
need  to  realize  that  that  alone  does  not  secure  our  basic  aim.  While 
avoiding  the  mistake  of  creating  a  pulpit  which  is  a  parade  ground 
it  is  necessary  to  design  something  suggestive  of  strength,  stability 
and  authority.  It  is  no  use  making  a  fuss  about  a  central  pulpit  if 
we  then  put  in  that  position  something  like  a  match-box  in  strength  , 
and  size.  Certain  pulpits  greet  the  preacher  with  the  text,  “  Sir, 
we  would  see  Jesus.”  Some  of  them  could  do  with  another  caption, 

“  Fragile,  with  care.”  Others  are  so  small  that  one  dare  not  move  a 
foot  backwards.  The  price  of  survival  is  immobility.  Such  pulpits, 
like  some  of  the  newer  baptistries,  may  look  well  as  you  first  enter 
the  church.  They  look  the  part  and  it  is  only  when  you  get  in  them 
that  you  realize  how  non-functional  they  really  are.  Obviously  the 
architect  was  pushed  for  space  and  perhaps  economising  on  cost; 
the  building  committee  took  it  for  granted  that  he  would  know  the 
elementary  needs  of  these  features  in  a  Baptist  church  and  left  it  to 
him.  But  surely  the  pulpit  and  the  baptistry  are  among  the  things 
which  must  be  done  properly  and  no  chances  taken  with  them. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  another  possible  mistake,  fortunately 
very  rare.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  in  a  fine  modern  church  so  j 
serious  an  error  should  have  been  made  with  the  pulpit  as  to  require 
the  use  of  a  bull-dozer  to  put  it  right.  In  this  case  the  trouble  is 
that  the  pulpit  (in  its  setting  of  reinforced  concrete)  is  so  high  that 
even  in  the  fifth  row  from  the  front  the  worshipper  has  to  get  his  i 
head  back  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position  in  order  to  see  the 
preacher.  Compare  that  with  our  principle  that  the  eyes  should  run 
easily  and  naturally  to  the  focal  point.  In  the  same  church,  I  am 
told,  the  baptistry  cannot  be  seen  from  the  back  rows  of  the  gallery, 
just  the  ones  which  are  usually  occupied  by  young  people !  If  there 
is  any  difficulty  or  strain  in  seeing  the  preacher,  the  table  or  the 
baptistry,  the  architect  has  made  a  serious  error  and  so  has  the 
building  committee  which  approved  the  plans.  Lighting  comes  into 
this  too.  Churches  are  still  being  built  with  windows  directly  behind 
the  preacher’s  head  so  that,  against  the  light,  his  face  gets  steadily 
darker  and  harder  to  watch  as  the  service  proceeds.  The  eyes  have 
to  fight  against  such  windows  for  they  cannot  rest  easily  and  natur¬ 
ally  on  the  minister.  As  with  windows  so  also  the  utmost  care  is 
needed  in  the  positioning  of  artificial  lights.  Acoustics  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  question  of  strain.  The  difference  between 
lighting  and  acoustics  is  that  with  the  former  we  can  ensure  that  the 
preacher  be  seen  but  even  the  greatest  care  with  the  latter  cannot 
guarantee  that  he  be  heard  !  As  factors  which  aid  or  hinder  physical 
comfort,  ventilation  and  heating  also  play  their  part  in  assisting 
concentration;  a  drowsy  or  fidgety  congregation  may  sometimes  be 
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due  to  inadequacy  in  these  arrangements  and  not  always  to  our 
sermons. 

I  have  already  pleaded  that  the  baptistry  should  be  thoroughly 
functional.  In  this  the  older  churches  frequently  score  over 
newer  ones.  I  know  more  than  one  of  the  latter  in  which  baptism 
is  difficult  because  of  insufficient  depth  and  at  least  one  in  which 
candidates  are  liable  to  a  banged  head  because  the  baptistry  is  not 
long  enough.  However  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  open  bap¬ 
tistry  seems  to  be  a  real  advance.  Is  there  any  good  argument  for 
the  closed  type?  The  three  things  around  which  our  worship 
gathers,  the  Word  and  the  two  sacraments,  should  be  clearly  and 
centrally  in  view.  An  open  baptistry  is  preaching  all  the  time,  even 
when  not  in  actual  use.  It  is  an  abiding  witness  to  all  that  wealth 
and  range  of  truth  which  the  New  Testament  associates  with  our 
new  birth  through  the  saving  acts  of  God.  Why  then  put  it  out  of 
sight?  Concerning  the  table  and  its  setting  I  would  mention  one 
question  which  seems  to  need  consideration.  The  familiar  rostrum 
rail  may  be  regarded  as  a  safety  measure.  But  is  it  in  fact  a  survival 
from  an  alien  theology  ?  Most  of  us  believe  in  “  open  communion,” 
tlic  invitation  being  given  “  to  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity.”  This  is  the  one  qualification  and  we  almost  invariably 
leave  it  to  members  of  the  congregation  to  answer  the  question  for 
themselves.  We  set  up  no  other  “  fence  ”  around  the  table  which  is 
the  Lord’s  not  ours.  Other  Christian  bodies  may  fence  it  on  other 
grounds  and  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  rostrum  rail,  as 
I  provided  for  by  the  architect  (who  may  well  come  from  another 
denomination),  is  a  relic  of  those  ideas  even  when  it  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  fencing  of  the  table  to  our  Baptist  minds.  We  have  to  watch 
architects  for  this  kind  of  unintentional  violation  of  Free  Church 
principles. 

,  An  important  theme  to  be  impressed  upon  the  architect  is  that 

of  simplicity.  We  can  occasionally  admire  the  ornate,  the  subtle,  the 
complex  in  designs  and  decorative  features  favoured  by  other  com¬ 
munions,  but  they  are  not  native  to  us  and  do  not  reflect  our  spirit¬ 
ual  ethos.  Simplicity  has  one  mundane  advantage — it  is  likely  to 
help  the  bill — but  I  am  thinking  chiefly  of  its  spiritual  significance. 
It  can  speak  incomparably  of  the  beauty  of  holiness.  In  buildings  as 
,  in  human  character  it  has  a  way  of  conveying  dignity  and  peace 
and  it  will  certainly  reinforce  the  attempt  to  focus  attention.  In  a 
place  of  worship  it  ministers  on  the  side  of  the  soul  who  is  seeking 
to  bring  every  thought  into  captivity  to  Christ.  It  is  its  nature  to 
concentrate  the  mind  and  thus  set  it  free  for  the  adoration  of  God. 
Unfortunately  simplicity  can  be  confused  with  austerity  or  even 
downright  ugliness.  Austerity  is  sometimes  forced  upon  us  by  the 
,  money  problem  but  ugliness  has  nothing  to  justify  or  commend  it. 

Line,  proportion,  lighting  and  colour  scheme  can  all  contribute 
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not  only  to  simplicity  but  to  the  qualities  of  life  and  gladness. 
Interior  decoration  is  a  specialist  art  nowadays  calling  for  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  tonal  values,  surface  textures  and  so  on.  Fortunately  advice 
can  be  obtained,  sometimes  free  of  charge  providing  one  uses  the 
materials  of  the  makers  who  give  the  advice !  Some  of  our  older 
churches  have  been  transformed  by  colour  schemes  which  combine 
the  qualities  of  peace  and  light.  Yet  some  of  our  new  ones  still 
conform  to  the  authorized  (Victorian)  version  of  dull  brown  and 
varnish.  Reverence  and  gladness  are  not  alien  to  each  other  and  a 
church  can  inspire  both.  Within  the  limits  imposed  by  finance  we 
should  strive  for  buildings  which  will  quicken  the  heart  and  spirit  of 
those  who  enter  them.  It  is  possible  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  for  a 
result  which  is  sombre  and  unwelcoming.  Do  we  worship  a  gloomy 
(^d  ?  Are  we  helping  the  task  of  evangelism  if  we  let  our  churches 
suggest  that  we  do?  First  impressions  often  count  for  a  lot  and 
young  people  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  impact  of  their 
surroundings. 

It  is  in  no  contradiction  of  the  plea  for  simplicity  that  I  wel¬ 
come  the  indications  that  we  are  increasingly  ready  for  the  use  of 
Christian  symbols  and  in  particular  the  supreme  one,  the  cross. 
During  one  period  of  my  student  days  I  occasionally  worshipped  in 
a  Congregationalist  College  Chapel  in  which  there  was  a  cross  on 
the  Communion  Table.  When  I  had  got  over  my  first  instinctive 
reaction  against  it  I  found  that  it  called  my  thoughts  to  Christ 
and  I  came  to  see  how  irrational  my  prejudice  against  it  had 
been.  We  preach  about  the  cross,  we  sing  about  it,  we  gladly  hear 
about  it.  Why  then  should  we  not  look  at  it?  Once  again  we  have 
been  needlessly  depriving  ourselves  through  the  negative  strain  in 
our  tradition.  I  am  not  pleading  for  the  use  of  the  cross  as  a  magical 
talisman  but  simply  as  the  most  powerful  single  symbol  there  is  in 
Christianity,  with  associations  calculated  to  evoke  penitence  and 
praise.  A  minister  newly  settled  in  his  church  examined  the  symbols 
in  the  wrought-iron  rostrum  rail.  He  discovered  them  to  be  a  motley 
collection  obviously  chosen  at  random  from  a  catalogue  by  the 
architect  or  builder.  Several  were  from  pagan  sources  and  one  was 
the  phallic  symbol  of  an  ancient  fertility  cult.  Yet  the  members  of 
that  church  would  not  have  a  cross  inside  or  outside  the  building ! 
Quite  apart  from  anything  so  alien  as  pagan  symbols  what  of  those 
that  are  harmless  but  irrelevant?  Look  around  the  woodwork, 
stonework,  ironwork,  of  almost  any  church  and  see  the  inoffensive 
but  quite  pointless  little  designs  which  are  often  used.  The  fteur-de- 
lys  motif  is  an  example.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  against 
it  but  is  there  anything  to  be  said  for  it?  If  the  fleur-de-lys,  why 
not  something  distinctively  Christian?  Why  not  think  all  these 
details  out  so  that  if  they  are  to  say  anything  at  all  they  may  speak 
for  Christ  and  for  the  Gospel  ? 
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Our  churches  should  be  designed  for  fellowship.  This  is  another 
characteristic  of  our  life  which  should  be  mentioned  to  the  architect. 
We  strive,  not  without  success,  for  the  character  of  the  church  as  a 
family.  Though  we  make  room  for  distinctions  of  function  in 
our  doctrine  of  the  ministry,  we  have  rejected  anything  approach* 
ing  the  caste  idea  which  might  put  a  gulf  between  minister  and 
people.  Here  lies  an  opportunity  for  the  architect  to  show  his  skill 
at  reconciling  two  principles.  There  is  on  the  one  hand  the  auth¬ 
ority  of  the  Word  and  of  its  herald  commissioned  by  Christ.  The 
pulpit  whether  central  or  on  the  side,  is  meant  for  authoritative 
proclamation  and  we  do  not  expect  the  preacher  to  be  apologetic 
about  either  his  function  or  his  message.  He  is  there  to  declare  the 
Word  of  God  and  to  lead  the  people  in  worship,  and  both  position 
and  style  of  the  pulpit  should  indicate  that.  On  the  other  hand  he 
is  also  a  fellow-member  of  the  Body  of  Christ  and  we  give  a  good 
deal  of  emphasis  to  the  truth.  One  is  your  Master  and  all  ye  are 
brethren.  A  typical  Baptist  pulpit  though  it  recognizes  the  authority 
of  the  Word  and  its  herald,  is  not  meant  to  create  the  impression 
of  distance  between  minister  and  congregation.  For  this  reason  a 
long  narrow  building  is  to  be  avoided.  A  Baptist  architect,  Mr.  J.  J. 
M.  Smith,  who  has  looked  into  the  various  possibilities  regarding 
shape,  maintains  that  the  simple  rectangular  plan  (typical  of  the 
old  meeting  houses  and,  in  origin,  dating  back  to  the  Roman 
“  basilica  ”  form  adopted  by  the  early  Christians  for  their  first 
churches)  is  still  the  most  suitable  for  contemporary  ideas  and  needs. 
Perhaps  there  is  yet  room  for  experiment  with  other  shapes  but 
whether  the  plan  is  rectangular  or  not  it  seems  to  help  if  the  length 
and  breadth  are  not  unduly  disproportionate.  Care  in  the  disposition 
of  the  seating  also  has  a  lot  to  do  with  this  problem.  Mr.  Smith 
states  that  theoretically  the  best  plan  shape  to  accommodate  an 
audience  listening  to  a  speaker  is  the  semi-circle.  If  this  is  unsuitable 
for  church  purposes  at  least  we  can  go  part  of  the  way  towards  it. 
A  number  of  our  churches  have  the  pews  or  chairs  arranged  in  an 
arc-shaped  pattern.  This  may  suggest  a  people  gathered  together 
around  the  Word  and  table  and  it  also  contributes  to  the  other 
principle  which  I  have  urged,  for  by  this  means  all  seats  face 
towards  the  focal  point.  Worshippers  do  not  have  to  turn  their 
heads  to  look  at  the  pulpit  or  the  table.  They  have  to  turn  to  look 
elsewhere.  Such  a  pattern  readily  accepts  a  central  aisle  which  is 
virtually  a  necessity  for  ease  of  administration  of  wedding  and 
funeral  services.  And  here  once  again  what  is  practical  also  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  question  of  line.  Immediately  on  entering  the  sanctuary 
the  eye  is  led  by  a  central  aisle  to  the  primary  point  of  focus. 

The  church  is  a  family  and  if  we  like  dignity  we  are  even  more 
sure  that  we  like  warmth  of  spirit.  We  are  not  at  home  in  the  over- 
formal  atmosphere.  But  a  problem  which  confronts  many  ministers 
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is  how  to  achieve  reverence  along  with  the  usual  homeliness. 
Friendliness  and  fellowship  belong  to  the  House  of  God  but  so  do 
stillness  and  awe  and  the  kind  of  quiet  in  which  the  soul  may  pre¬ 
pare  to  meet  its  Lord.  We  all  know  churches  where  there  is  what 
can  only  be  described  as  a  hubbub  right  up  to  the  announcement 
of  the  first  hymn  and  this  is  often  resumed  in  subdued  form  during 
the  offertory,  breaking  out  again  in  full  vigour  within  a  minute  of 
the  benediction.  (It  is  curious  that  some  of  the  worst  offenders 
would  at  least  cut  down  their  conversation  to  a  whisper  if  they  were 
in  a  parish  church).  Chatter  hinders  proper  preparation  for  worship 
beforehand  and  disrupts  the  atmosphere  immediately  afterwards. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  value  worth  preserving  in  all  this. 
What  is  the  solution?  It  seems  that  we  must  cater  for  such  fellow¬ 
ship  in  our  planning  and  design.  Some  churches  have  found  an 
answer  by  providing  an  extra  large  vestibule  in  which  those  who 
wish  to  converse  can  do  so  without  disturbing  others  who  wish  to  be 
quiet  either  before  or  after  the  service.  Most  churches  have  some 
accommodation  which  could  be  made  available.  Fellowship  is  not 
true  fellowship  if  it  is  enjoyed  at  the  cost  of  others. 

I  readily  grant  that  some  of  the  things  I  have  mentioned  would 
be  difficult  to  apply  in  the  case  of  dual  purpose  buildings  though 
even  here  a  little  ingenuity  can  go  a  long  way.  I  am  not  suggesting 
in  any  case  that  architecture  and  design  hold  the  solution  to  all  our 
problems.  They  come  in  a  category  of  things  to  which  we  can  apply 
the  text :  “  These  ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  to  have  left  the 
other  undone.”  We  need  to  be  more  alive  to  the  influence  which 
they  can  exert,  the  more  so  because  it  is  a  silent  influence  at  work 
on  us  though  we  scarcely  realize  it.  In  the  worlds  of  industry, 
education  and  entertainment  they  are  keenly  alert  to  this  and  we 
dare  not  lag  behind.  We  have  to  give  our  best  thought  to  our 
churches  while  they  are  being  shaped  on  the  drawing  board  and  the 
care  we  give  will  itself  be  an  act  of  worship.  Only  the  best  is  good 
enough  for  God. 


G.  W.  Rusling 


In  the  Study 

IT  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  the  appearance  of  Buchanan  Gray’s 
Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament;  and  that  fact  alone 
would  have  gone  far  towards  ensuring  a  welcome  for  its  successor. 
But  the  welcome  was  made  more  certain  and  unqualified  by  the 
entrusting  of  the  task  to  the  capable  hands  of  the  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Studies  at  Durham.  G.  W.  Anderson  was  an  obvious 
choice.  The  result  has  amply  justified  the  selection.^ 

Inevitably  the  scope  of  die  work  is  restricted.  The  concern  is 
with  nature  and  composition,  structure  and  content.  It  tends  to 
involve  pedestrian  presentation  from  the  author  and  a  hard  and 
tiring  march  for  the  reader.  Occasionally  the  exposition  rises  to 
real  heights;  but  it  is  significant  that  the  best  chapters  (on  Penta¬ 
teuch  and  Former  Prophets)  are  precisely  those  dealing  with  sections 
of  the  Old  Testament  front  where  recent  and  exciting  advances 
have  been  registered.  For  the  rest,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  this 
book  as  a  necessary  discipline.  Old  Testament  theology  may  hold 
far  more  interest  and  claim  more  immediate  relevance.  But  without 
this  kind  of  “  critical  ”  foundation  it  careers  crazily  to  an  unproduc¬ 
tive  end. 

Against  the  background  that  Professor  Anderson  provides  we 
may  usefully  examine  the  most  recent  attempt  to  present  a  theology 
of  the  Old  Testament.^  We  are  offered  four  sections,  dealing  with 
the  person  of  the  living  God,  the  universe  and  creation,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  God  and  Israel,  and  the  historical  redemptive  purpose 
of  the  Lord.  It  is  a  nice  point  for  discussion  as  to  whether,  in  the 
light  of  Israel’s  historical  self-understanding,  section  two  should 
really  precede  section  three.  But  however  we  may  question  the 
ordering  of  the  material,  the  general  approach  and  perspective  must 
command  wholehearted  assent.  This  is  church  theology,  which 
treats  the  Old  Testament  as  revelation,  as  Christian  scripture. 

The  whole  is  interestingly  written  and  attractively  produced. 
The  indexes  are  adequate.  The  Hebrew  is  transliterated.  The  refer¬ 
ences  to  scholarly  works  are  properly  kept  in  quantitative  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  text,  and  are  chosen  with  rare  discrimination.  Beyond  all 

1 A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  by  G.  W.  Anderson. 
Duckworth  &  Co.  Ltd.,  12/6,  1959. 

Christian  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  G.  A.  F.  Knight. 
S.C.M.  Press,  Ltd.  30/-,  1959. 
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this,  tlie  great  strength  of  the  book  is  revealed  in  its  semantic 
preoccupation.  An  impressive  philological  equipment  is  constantly 
and  soberly  employed.  The  result  is  the  laying  of  disable  founda¬ 
tions,  making  possible  illuminating  exegesis  and  interpretation. 

But  the  significant  heart  of  this  study  is  to  be  found  in  a  brief 
chapter  of  sixteen  pages  which  delineates  the  five  “  moments  ”  in 
the  experience  of  the  people  of  God  that  give  unity  to  the  Old 
Testament  story.  Birth,  marriage,  death,  resurrection,  final  restora¬ 
tion — therein  is  to  be  discerned  both  the  pattern  of  Israel’s  life  and 
the  progression  of  historical  revelation.  Israel,  God’s  corporate  Son, 
was  given  life  at  the  Exodus,  was  wedded  to  her  Creator  at  Sinai, 
died  in  587,  rose  again  in  the  return  from  exile,  and  looks  towards 
the  consummation.  This  is  the  prophetic  interpretation.  This  is 
the  Old  Testament’s  understanding. 

I  suspect  that  here  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  recognition  of 
something  of  tremendous  importance.  Surely,  from  the  Christian 
perspective,  the  writing  of  a  sectional  theology,  whether  of  the  Old 
Testament  or  of  the  New,  is  a  task  that  can  never  in  principle,  be 
really  satisfactorily  discharged.  Because  the  whole  is  Scripture,  it  is 
a  theology  of  the  Bible  that  is  demanded.  Certainly  this  is  to  require 
of  one  man  a  wide  range  of  competence.  But  the  venture  is  not 
impossible,  and  there  is  a  rich  prize  to  be  won. 

Already  the  signposts  are  being  erected.  The  five  “  moments  ” 
of  Israel’s  history  are  repeated  in  the  life  of  the  Christ  and  in  the 
life  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament;  for  each  and  all  are 
“  son  ”  of  God.  But  thus  to  think  Old  Testament  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  together  does  not  mean  a  flight  from  the  temporality  of 
history  or  a  blurring  of  necessary  distinction.  The  categories  of 
“  promise  ”  and  “  fulfilment  ”  must  be  adjudged  inadequate.  For 
the  Old  Testament  is  more  than  promise;  it  has  its  own  intrinsic 
revelatory  significance.  Certainly  the  Christ  event  is  Scripture’s 
controlling  centre,  and  a  measure  of  typological  interpretation  is 
inevitable.  But  the  eccentricities  of  Vischer  should  warn  us  against 
an  application  of  the  christological  criterion  which  cuts  itself  loose 
from  the  historical  pattern  of  sonship.  The  better  way  is  the  one 
that  G.  A.  F.  Knight  has  implicitly  pointed.  If  he  has  provided  us 
us  with  our  best  Anglo-Saxon  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  yet 
this  other  less  deliberate  contribution  may  prove  to  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  still.  The  road  ahead  may  remain  in  shadows.  But  I  think  that 
the  lights  will  begin  to  shine  as  scholarship  proceeds  to  working  out 
the  implications  of  a  recognition  that  the  Pentateuch  is  to  the  Old 
Testament  what  the  Gospels  are  to  the  New,  and  to  building  upon 
the  studies  of  Dodd,  Jirku,  and  Von  Rad  by  relating  the  kerygmatic 
proclamations  of  the  Old  and  New  covenants. 

Meanwhile  the  specialists  continue  their  indispensable  work; 
and  in  the  New  Testament  field  the  “  Black  ”  commentaries  continue 
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to  appear  with  praiseworthy  regularity.  The  latest  volume®  main¬ 
tains  the  standard  of  its  predecessors  and  continues  their  theological 
preoccupation.  Since  this  series  is,  in  many  respects,  most  readily 
comparable  with  the  “  Moffatt  ”  commentaries,  it  may  be  valid  to 
assess  the  present  study  in  relation  to  Hugh  Michael’s  earlier  work. 
Though  both  scholars  wrote  from  Toronto,  this  is  about  all  they 
have  in  common.  Professor  Beare  provides  a  much  longer  intro¬ 
duction  and  a  much  shorter  exposition.  He  disagrees  about  place 
of  origin,  favouring  Rome  rather  than  Ephesus.  He  disagrees  about 
the  extent  of  interpolation,  arguing  for  almost  all  chapter  three  and 
half  chapter  four. 

Clearly  the  strength  of  this  commentary  resides  in  its  author’s 
illuminating  translation  and  broadly  theological  interest.  The 
lengthy  appendix  on  kenotic  christology  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fair- 
weather  is  of  weight  and  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
defects  are  bound  up  with  the  comparatively  restricted  space 
allowed  to  exposition.  We  miss  the  careful  consideration  of  other 
views  and  interpretations  that  was  so  valuable  a  feature  of  Hugh 
Michael’s  study.  It  must  be  allowed  that  Professor  Beare  could  not 
get  a  quart  into  a  pint  pot.  But  this  is  so  good  a  commentary  that  it 
is  doubly  unfortunate  when  restrictions  of  space  impart  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  unjustified  dogmatism  to  parts  of  the  exposition.  As  a 
contribution  it  stands  beside  the  more  significant  of  its  predecessors; 
but  it  does  not  supersede  them. 

Dr.  Beare  is  quick  to  emphasize  the  great  importance  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Philippians  in  the  history  of  Christian  spirituality; 
and  .  in  so  doing  he  brings  us  very  close  to  the  pastoral  concern.  The 
ministerial  task  is  more  than  one  of  teaching  and  exposition.  It  is 
not  only  a  St.  Paul  who  must  bear  on  his  heart  the  care  of  the 
churches.  But  pastoral  theology  is  not  today  an  established  and 
coherent  discipline.  We  are  given  the  wisdom  of  experience  from 
the  pragmatic  standpoint.  We  acquire  our  dubious  smatterings  of 
psychological  wisdom.  But  fundamental  and  unifying  theory  is 
almost  wholly  lacking.  This  is  a  lacuna  that  desperately  needs 
filling. 

In  general  the  best  work  in  this  field  is  American  rather  than 
British,  and  it  is  Seward  Hiltner  who  has  lately  given  to  us  a  note¬ 
worthy  seminal  study.*  It  is  pioneering  rather  Aan  definitive,  but 
it  enhances  Dr.  Hiltner’s  already  considerable  reputation.  It  seeks 
to  establish  pastoral  theology  as  “  a  formal  branch  of  theology 
resulting  from  study  of  Christian  shepherding,”  to  delimit  its  field 
and  plot  its  guiding  lines.  Thus  its  essential  concern  is  to  examine 

3  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  by  F.  W.  Beare.  A.  &  C.  Black.  16/-, 
1959. 

*  Preface  to  Pastoral  Theology,  by  Seward  Hiltner.  Abingdon  Press. 
32/-,  1958. 
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the  functioning  of  minister  and  church  from  the  shepherding 
perspective  and  draw  the  appropriate  theological  conclusions.  But 
it  does  not  and  cannot  stop  there.  The  amorphous  nature  of  prevail¬ 
ing  conceptions  forbids  it.  If  the  chosen  land  is  truly  and  adequately 
to  be  delimited,  the  contours  of  neighbouring  territory  must  at  least  * 
be  sketched.  So  the  main  exposition  of  the  working  out  of  the 
shepherding  perspective  is  followed  by  minor  discussions  of  “  organ¬ 
izing  ”  and  “  communicating.”  Undeniably  the  coverage  is  extensive. 
Perhaps  the  range  exceeds  the  grasp. 

Dr.  Hiltner  argues  forcibly  for  the  examination  of  shepherding 
under  the  three  aspects  of  healing,  sustaining,  and  guiding;  and  it 
is  at  this  point  that  one  of  the  oustanding  features  of  this  book  is  ' 
revealed.  For  discussion  and  advance  proceed  by  way  of  constant 
reference  to  the  case  histories  of  a  19th  century  Presbyterian  pastor,  j 
Ichabod  Spencer.  This  unique  and  uninhibited  record  provides  the 
factual  material  that  makes  exposition  and  interpretation  live.  It 
reminds  us  that  theory  is  valid  only  as  it  is  relevant  to  the  practical 
situation.  It  reminds  us  also  of  the  determinative  influence  of 
theology  upon  action.  The  reader  who  finds  the  characteristically 
American  approach  of  this  work  difficult  will  feel  at  home  with 
Ichabpd  Spencer.  If  he  perseveres  and  masters  the  message  of  this  * 
stimulating  if  provisional  study,  he  may  be  encouraged  and  equipped 
to  emulate  in  his  day  the  Brooklyn  pastor !  And  he  may  learn  the 
difference  between  pastoral  theology  and  pastoral  psychology. 

Many  of  the  problems  and  situations  with  which  the  pastor 
has  to  deal  lie  in  the  realm  of  sex  and  marriage.  Fortunately  debate 
has  begun  to  move  beyond  both  sentimentalized  assertion  of  con¬ 
ventional  teaching  and  defiant  proclamation  of  intimate  mechanics. 

We  have  become  aware  of  profounder  levels.  We  have  commenced 
to  talk  theology — and  to  apply  it.  In  this  advance  Derrick  Sherwin 
Bailey  has  occupied  a  key  position.  His  careful  examination  of  the 
tradition  in  which  we  stand  now  gives  us  an  indispensable  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  build.®  He  reviews  at  length  the  teachings  of 
the  patristic  age,  of  the  mediaeval  western  church,  of  the  Reformers, 
of  the  17th  century  Anglican  divines.  All  is  clearly  and  fairly 
stated ;  but  the  report  is  more  than  a  factual  one.  We  learn  not  only 
what  was  believed,  but  why;  we  begin  to  understand  the  past.  It 
is  this  kind  of  discerning  study  that  makes  sober  reassessment 
possible.  To  such  provisional  elucidation  and  restatement  of  a 
deeply  Christian  theology  of  sex  the  final  chapter  is  devoted. 

But  any  satisfactory  theological  reconstruction  must  be  firmly 
founded  upon  a  double  base.  On  the  one  hand,  full  account  must  i 
be  taken  of  the  Christian  tradition  and  in  particular  its  biblical  [ 
basis.  This  is  Dr,  Bailey’s  strength.  Not  only  has  he  mastered  the 

®  The  Man-Woman  Relation  in  Christian  Thought,  by  D.  Sherwin 
Bailey.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Ltd.  30/-,  1959. 
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historical  development  in  all  its  complex  progression,  but  he  has 
also  listened  attentively  to  the  voices  of  the  biblical  theologians.  He 
understands  the  importance  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  and  the 
Song  of  Songs.  He  knows  the  profundity  of  the  Barthian  exposition 
of  the  imago  dei.  He  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  Martin  Buber.  He  has 
learned  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of  St.  Paul  that  refuses  any 
longer  to  cast  him  for  the  role  of  villain  of  the  piece.  Yet  even  all 
this  is  not  in  itself  sufficient.  For,  on  the  other  hand,  a  completely 
honest  attitude  must  be  adopted  towards  the  relevant  knowledge 
increasingly  available  from  other  sources — whether  cultural,  anthro¬ 
pological,  or  psychological. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  Dr.  Bailey’s  work  is  usefully  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  book  from  the  pen  of  an  American  writer.®  Professor 
Cole  covers  much  of  the  same  ground  and,  to  that  extent,  may  be 
used  as  comparative  surveyor.  But  he  tends  to  proceed  by  way  of 
a  close  examination  of  the  thinking  of  representative  figures,  and 
naturally  gives  considerable  attention  to  interpretations  of  sex 
offered  by  the  psychoanalysts.  From  time  to  time  he  seems  to  give 
unnecessary  expression  to  an  adolescent  wish  to  shock  the 
“  Victorian  ”  reader;  and  his  own  attempt  at  reconstruction,  sane 
and  illiuninating  as  it  clearly  is,  lacks  something  of  the  profundity 
implicit  in  the  approach  of  Sherwin  Bailey.  Nevertheless,  the 
challenge  he  offers  is  not  to  be  evaded.  Again  and  again  he  punc¬ 
tures  conventional  Christian  theory  by  reference  to  probable  or 
certain  biological,  sociological,  or  antiuropological  fact.  It  is  a 
cogent  demonstration  of  the  inescapable  need  for  ceaseless  conversa¬ 
tion  between  the  scientist  and  the  theologian  if  real  progress  is  to 
be  recorded.  Many  will  find  themselves  unable  to  follow  Dr.  Bailey 
in  his  volte-face  on  the  question  of  the  subordination  of  woman  to 
man.  Many  more  will  baulk  at  Professor  Cole’s  defence  of  a  possible 
future  supersession  of  monogamy.  But  all  who  undergo  the  discip¬ 
line  of  thinking  together  these  two  informative  volumes  will  find 
their  horizons  broadened  and  their  understanding  enriched. 

If  all  this  appears  remote  from  the  immediate  pastoral  situation, 
further  reflection  will  prompt  a  wiser  conclusion.  Sex,  truly  under¬ 
stood,  is  no  departmentalized  concern,  for  sexuality  reaches  to 
humanity’s  depths.  It  is  Karth  Barth  who  speaks  of  the  double 
human  duty  to  live  “  as  man  or  woman  ”  and  “  as  man  and 
woman,”  to  affirm  both  sexual  integrity  and  sexual  interdependence. 
This  is  the  level  at  which  thought  must  begin.  It  should  bear  fruit 
in  humility,  and  carry  with  it  the  faltering  realization  that  it  is  the 
mystery  of  personal  existence  that  confronts  us.  To  accept  the 
responsibility  of  offering  counsel  in  the  context  of  love  and  marriage 
involves  more  than  the  willingness  to  enunciate  a  few  sound  Chris- 

*  Sex  in  Christianity  and  Psychoanalysis,  by  W.  G.  Cole.  Allen  & 
Unwin,  Ltd.  21/-,  1936. 
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tian  generalizations  and  remedy  an  ignorance  of  practical  realities. 
Rather  does  it  involve  the  attempt,  in  fear  and  trembling,  to  illumine 
a  dawning  experience,  relate  it  to  its  depths,  make  explicit  its 
significance,  and  point  towards  its  fulfilment. 

To  ask  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  is  a  sign  of  maturity. 
Fortunately  an  increasing  volume  of  wise  exposition  is  becoming 
available  to  us.  Probably  no  wide  agreement  can  be  recorded  as 
to  the  most  helpful  manual  for  marriage  guidance;  and  this  is 
scarcely  surprising.  But  to  any  who  have  thus  far  sought  in  vain  I 
would  commend  the  recent  translation  of  a  book  by  a  continental 
physician.''^  Of  its  kind  it  is  surely  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
discussions  available  to  us.  In  brief  compass  it  adequately  covers 
the  necessary  field,  and  comment  is  always  frank,  judicious,  and 
discerning.  But  the  great  strength  of  the  book  resides  in  the  pro¬ 
found  and  unifying  vision  and  understanding  of  Christian  marriage 
that  informs  its  every  page.  Its  importance  lies  not  in  any  star  ding 
originality  but  in  its  penetrating  grasp  of  the  essence  of  marital 
union  and  intra-personal  living.  The  reader  who  is  alert  to  the 
restricted  sense  in  which  the  word  “  sexuality  ”  is  employed  will 
best  appreciate  the  enormous  importance  of  the  distinction  drawn 
between  the  erotic  and  the  sexual.  And  one  minister  at  least,  after 
sitting  at  Dr.  Bovet’s  feet,  felt  with  even  keener  urgency  than  before 
the  desperate  need  for  a  revision  of  the  marriage  service. 

Marriage  and  music  may  go  together.  I  fancy,  however,  that 
the  association  of  church  music  with  theology  will  sound  strangely 
in  many  ears.  But  this  fact  is  only  one  of  many  reasons  why  a  book 
which  attempts  their  marriage  should  be  widely  read  and  pondered.® 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  unmusical  minister  will  not  at  once  con¬ 
clude  either  that  it  is  outside  his  proper  range  of  concern  or  that  it 
is  beyond  his  comprehension.  True  he  may  make  little  of  consecu¬ 
tive  fifths  and  diatonic  melody;  but  he  may  learn  much  even  if  the 
rare  technicalities  elude  him.  Furthermore,  if  he  has  any  conception 
of  the  influence  of  hymnody  in  piety  and  worship,  he  will  be  alert 
to  the  necessity  of  informing  his  judgment  and  clarifying  his 
criteria. 

Those  familiar  with  Dr.  Routley’s  earlier  writings  on  this 
general  theme  will  gain  most  from  the  present  study  through  being 
able  to  draw  on  a  larger  context  of  thought  and  assumption.  Yet 
those  who  begin  here  will  find  the  general  lines  of  argument  clear. 
The  discussion  of  biblical  insights,  of  law  and  grace,  of  the  dangers 
of  pride  and  greed,  of  the  need  for  restraint  and  cheerful  service, 
is  more  relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand  than  might  at  first  appear. 

^  A  Handbook  to  Marriage  and  Marriage  Guidance,  by  Theodor  Bovet. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Ltd.  12/6,  1958. 

*  Church  Music  and  Theology,  by  Erik  Routley.  S.C.M.  Press,  Ltd. 
8/6,  1959. 
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But  the  treatment  is  too  slight  to  carry  full  conviction;  important 
ideas  are  insufficiently  worked  out  and  related;  even  a  certain  in¬ 
coherence  of  presentation  is  evidenced.  Confidence  falters,  and 
revives  only  when  the  chapters  on  “  beauty  ”  and  “  romanticism  ” 
are  reached.  So  far  as  definitions  of  beauty  are  concerned,  St. 
Thomas  is  of  more  immediate  and  positive  help  than  Scripture;  but 
the  biblical  silence  is  itself  significant.  Dr.  Routley’s  rendering  of 
a  familiar  verse  from  the  Psalms  as  “  Worship  the  Lord  with  decent 
ornaments  ”  is  perhaps  not  quite  defensible ;  but  if  it  finally  disposes 
of  “  the  beauty  of  holiness  ”  we  may  forgive  his  exuberance.  As  for 
romanticism — the  arranged  confrontation  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  C.  S.  Lewis  is  illuminating,  and  the  excursus  on  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  is  cogent  and  in  place.  Moreover,  the  reminder 
that  eschatology  is  the  substitute  for  romanticism  that  Christian 
doctrine  offers  and  demands  is  both  crucial  and  profound. 

This  intriguing  study  draws  to  its  close  with  some  expected 
comments  on  organs,  organ-playing,  and  bad  music.  And  if  much  of 
this  is  now  familiar,  it  is  still  gratefully  to  be  received  as  from  one 
unusually  proficient  and  discerning.  But  the  great  point  of  this 
book  lies  at  its  heart.  It  is  the  elucidation  of  the  real  connection 
between  theology  and  church  music  by  reference  to  the  conjunction 
of  Christ  with  the  Church  which  is  His  body.  Because  the  pattern 
of  the  Church  is  the  pattern  of  the  Christ,  therefore  all  matters  of 
her  life  and  behaviour  must  be  similarly  conformed.  It  means  that 
church  music  must  be  correlative  to  the  life,  death  and  resurrection 
of  the  Lord. 

This  is  not  mere  verbiage.  It  is  the  enunciation  of  a  principle 
of  cardinal  importance  and  governing  significance.  Those  who  have 
been  trying  to  make  this  emphasis  in  season  and  out  of  season  will 
be  thankful  for  the  weight  of  Dr.  Routley’s  authority.  To  work  out 
all  the  implications  of  this  truth  would  be  to  enter  and  explore  large 
territories.  But  certain  things  are  immediately  plain.  There  is  laid 
upon  us  the  duty,  in  the  music  of  hymnody,  of  shunning  the  preten¬ 
tious,  the  sentimental,  the  facile,  the  complacent.  Here  also  the 
Cross  and  Resurrection  are  desperately  and  urgently  normative. 
The  Gospel  brings  both  its  Yes  and  its  No  to  the  standards  and 
aspirations  of  fallen  humanity.  Church  music  must  express  the 
proper  tensions  of  the  faith,  must  never  bypass  the  Cross.  We  must 
pray,  if  belatedly,  that  the  compilers  of  ffie  new  Baptist  Hymnal 
had  amongst  the  members  of  its  Tunes  committee  not  only  the 
musically  competent,  but  also  the  theologically  aware — and  that 
these  last  were  prepared  to  fight. 


N.  Clark 


John  Griffiths ;  A  Missionary  Recruit 
of  1831 

IN  the  Baptist  Quarterly  for  January,  1959,  I  gave  an  account  of 
two  bundles  of  unpublished  letters  connected  with  Samuel 
Pearce,  of  Birmingham.  A  third  bundle  of  papers  placed  in  my 
hands  by  the  late  Dr,  S.  Pearce  Carey  came  from  the  same  family 
circle  and  relate  to  the  Rev.  John  Griffiths,^  who  went  out  from 
Birmingham  in  the  service  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  1831 
and  died  of  yellow  fever  after  only  nine  days  in  Jamaica.  Though 
few  in  number,  the  papers  tell  a  poignant  story.  John  Griffiths  was 
a  member  of  the  Cannon  Street  church  and  had  married  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Rebecca  Harris  (n6e  Hopkins),  sister-in-law  of  Samuel 
Pearce. 

In  the  earliest  of  these  letters  Griffiths  speaks  of  having  been 
“  favoured  with  a  religious  education,”  and  of  being  “  very  early 
the  subject  of  religious  impulses,”  But  in  his  early  teens  he  passed 
through  a  lengthy  period  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  and  this  con¬ 
tinued  even  after  he  became  at  the  age  of  sixteen  a  teacher  in  the 
Cannon  Street  Sunday  School.  Peace  of  mind  came  at  length  and 
in  the  siunmer  of  1824,  when  nearly  nineteen,  he  was  received  into 
the  membership  of  the  Church  by  ffie  Rev.  Isaiah  Birt. 

Five  years  later  we  find  Griffiths  convinced  that  he  had  been 
called  to  the  Christian  ministry  and  making  application  to  Dr. 
W.  H.  Miirch  for  training  at  Stepney  College.  “  I  have  long  had 
an  ardent  desire  for  this  work,”  he  wrote  in  September,  1829,  “  but 
never  mentioned  it  to  anyone,  till  requested  to  engage  by  those 
upon  whose  judgment  and  experience  I  could  depend.”  His  letter 
includes  a  clear  and  careful  statement  of  his  “  views  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God.”  A  letter  of  resignation  from  the 
staff  of  the  Sunday  School,  written  from  Derby  a  few  months  later, 
shows  how  important  an  influence  this  work  had  had  on  him,  though 
he  regretted  that  he  had  not  given  more  particular  attention  to  each 
boy  under  his  care.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  be  able  to 
introduce  a  younger  brother  to  the  staff  of  the  school. 

John  Griffiths’  college  course  at  Stepney  under  Murch  and 
Samuel  Tompkins  was  not  a  long  one.  Reinforcements  were  urgently 
needed  for  the  mission  in  Jamaica.  Serious  and  fatal  illnesses  had 
tliinned  the  ranks  of  the  missionaries.  Most  of  the  planters  were 

^  Both  the  B.M.S.  Centenary  Volume  and  the  Annual  Report  of 
Regent’s  Park  College  give  his  name  as  Griffith,  J.,  but  in  all  these  letters 
and  on  the  Marriage  Certificate  the  name  appears  as  Griffiths. 
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hostile  to  their  activities,  as  well  as  angry  and  alarmed  at  the  cam¬ 
paign  being  waged  in  England  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Among 
the  slaves  there  was  unrest,  the  product  of  the  often  inhuman 
conditions  under  which  they  had  to  live  and  work,  of  frequently 
deferred  hopes  of  redress  and  of  wild  rumours.  By  the  end  of  1830, 
Griffiths  had  been  accepted  by  the  B.M.S.  Committee  for  the  West 
Indian  Mission  and  in  January,  1831  received  from  the  Secretary, 
John  Dyer,  via  his  assistant  J,  Stanger,  a  list  of  the  things  he  should 
take  out  with  him.  “  Instead  of  giving  the  Female  list,”  wrote  Dyer, 
“  we  have  of  late  presented  £20  to  the  wife  of  the  missionary  for 
her  to  lay  out  in  clothing.  I  therefore  now  enclose  a  cheque  for 
£40,  being  £20  for  yourself  on  account,  and  £20  for  Miss  Harris. 
The  balance  I  can  pay  when  you  come  to  town.” 

The  list  of  things  as  given  by  Mr,  Stanger  is  now  of  some 
interest.  It  is  headed  “  Necessary  Outfit  for  Jamaica  ”  : 

A  Suit  Black  Clothes 
6  Flannel  Waistcoats 
6  do.  Drawers 
12  Cotton  Shirts 
12  Irbh  do. 

12  Cravats.  1  Blk.  Silk  Hand^ 

12  White  Pocket  Hand^* 

6  Drill,  Jean  or  Nankeen  Trowsers 
1  Morning  Gown 

3  pr.  Shoes 
1  Hat 

1  Silk  Umbrella 
12  Towels 
6  Net  Nightcaps 
12  Cotton  Hose 

4  pr.  Worsted  Socks 

1  Boat  Cloak 

2  pr.  Sheets,  large 

2  Blankets,  1  Counterpane — large 
4  Pillow  Cases 

1  Mattrass  of  Hair  or  large  Bolster,  4  Feather  Pillows 

Stationery,  Penknives 

Razors  and  Strop 

Cloth  &  Shoe  Brushes  &  Blacking 

Portable  Desk 

Candles  &  Soap 

Earthenware  or  China,  but  not  Glass 

Two  remarks  are  added  : 

“  If  Mr.  Griffiths  has  not  any  particular  Friend,  a  Taylor,  a  son 
of  S.  Stanger  at  Fen  Court  will  be  glad  to  make  his  clothes — The 
Blk.  &  the  Trowsers. 

“  The  flannel  Waistcoats  &  Drawers  may  generally  be  bought 
ready  made,  advantageously. 

“  If  Mrs.  G.  has  time  to  make  the  shirts  &  lighter  articles  it 
may  be  best.” 
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“  The  Ship  should  be  seen  and  the  Cabin  recognised — if  avail¬ 
able.  Bed  for  Ae  voyage  be  provided,  by  the  Captain,  and  Mattrass 
&c.  need  not  be  procured  here,  as  they  are  as  cheap  or  cheaper  in 
Jamaica. 

“  If  Mr.  Griffiths  has  a  sufficiency  of  any  of  the  above  specified, 
they  need  not  be  enlarged  except  clothing,  as  Blk.  Clothes,  Trow- 
sers  &c.  which  are  much  higher  in  price  in  Jamaica.  Articles  for  a 
Female  may  be  judged  of  by  the  above. 

“  The  Portable  Desk,  is  made  solid  &  can  be  had  at  Fen  Court 
as  usual.” 

On  1st  March,  1831  John  Griffiths  married  Louisa  Harris  in 
Saint  Martin’s  Church,  Birmingham.  Two  of  the  children  of  Samuel 
Pearce — Louisa’s  first  cousins — had  already  gone  from  Birmingham 
to  India  in  the  service  of  the  B.M.S.  The  Griffiths  set  sail  for 
Jamaica  some  ten  weeks  after  their  wedding.  In  a  letter  she  subse¬ 
quently  sent  to  her  father,  Joshua  Harris,  Louisa  gave  extracts 
from  her  journal : 

Monday  23rd.  Very  fine;  pass’d  Brighton,  slight  breeze  made  but 
little  progress. 

24.  Wind  more  brisk,  fine,  a  little  rain,  pass’d  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
when  sitting  at  table  it  has  appear’d  as  if  in  shore  we  have  had  so 
little  motion.  In  the  evening  the  Captain  pray’d  with  us  in  a  very 
fervent  and  feeling  manner.  When  looking  at  the  past  and  present  all 
appears  mercy  we  feel  the  prayers  of  our  dear  friends  in  England  on 
our  behalf  have  been  answered. 

25.  Sailed  westward  along  the  English  coast  but  not  in  sight  of 
land,  fair  wind  and  very  fine  day. 

26.  Wind  much  in  our  favour,  blew  very  hard,  the  ship  roll’d 
much  and  the  waves  ran  so  high  that  at  times  they  broke  over  the 
deck  all  the  port  holes  were  stop’d.  The  sea  look’d  beautifully  grand. 
Much  rain  in  the  afternoon.  My  dear  John  and  I  very  sick  several 
times.  We  could  not  have  family  prayer  thb  evening  in  consequence 
of  the  rolling  of  the  vessel  and  the  men  being  so  wet. 

27.  Scarcely  any  wind.  In  the  evening  brother  Wilcox  preach’d. 
The  Captain  and  nearly  all  the  passengers  and  sailors  were  present. 

28.  Wind  rather  more  favourable.  About  9  at  night  a  Vessel 
from  Teneriffe  bound  to  Bristol  spoke  to  us  as  she  pass’d. 

29.  Sunday.  My  dear  John  preach’d  thb  morning,  nearly  every 
person  present,  the  day  very  fine,  it  was  delightful  to  see  all  the 
sailors  clean’d,  and  most  of  them  with  books  in  their  hand  and  all 
wore  the  appearance  of  a  Sabbath,  we  felt  very  thankful  we  had  such 
a  Captain.  In  the  evening  Brother  Bleby  preach’d. 

30.  We  are  now  passing  the  Bay  of  Bbcay,  fine  wind  in  the 
morning  but  rain  and  calm  in  the  evening,  saw  a  great  number  of 
Porpobes. 

31.  Today  have  little  wind  and  that  unfavourable  though  the 
day  b  otherwbe  pleasant. 

June  6.  Have  just  passed  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  quite  calm;  they 
let  down  the  small  boat  and  most  of  the  gentlemen  went  in  it  a 
considerable  dbtance  from  the  Vessel  and  after  being  rowed  about  by 
some  of  the  sailors  for  a  time  returned  quite  safe. 

11.  The  weather  has  been  fine  but  very  light  winds,  are  not  yet 
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more  than  300  miles  from  land;  it  is  so  calm  today  that  several  of 
the  gentlemen  bathed  in  the  open  sea  at  the  bow  of  the  Vessel,  but 
the  pleasure  which  this  would  have  given  to  them  was  very  much 
lessened  by  one  of  them  getting  too  far  from  the  Ship  he  was  in  much 
danger  and  had  not  my  dear  Husband  been  in  the  water  at  the  time 
he  must  have  been  lost  as  none  of  the  rest  were  able  to  swim  so  well 
nor  had  they  courage  to  go  to  his  assistance,  the  cry  for  a  rope  to 
throw  to  him  created  much  alarm  at  our  end  of  the  ship,  and  I, 
fearing  it  was  my  dear  John  in  danger  was  as  you  will  readily  believe, 
more  alarmed  than  any  of  the  rest,  a  thousand  thoughts  rush’d  into 
my  mind,  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  and  I  was  almost  distracted,  but 
had  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  soon  after  of  seeing  for  myself  that 
he  was  indeed  safe,  and  heard  with  much  pleasure  that  he  had  been 
the  means  of  saving  the  one  who  was  in  danger. 

13.  Very  calm  today,  the  Captain  and  some  of  the  passengers 
went  out  in  the  boat  and  caught  seven  turtles  which  were  asleep  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

23.  The  wind  is  now  favourable,  were  not  certain  at  the  end  of 
last  week  whether  the  breeze  was  the  trade  wind  or  not  but  now  find 
it  was.  Yesterday  cross’d  the  tropic  of  Cancer  at  32  i/c  deg.  longti- 
tude.  Had  much  bustle  and  nonsense  on  board  today,  by  the  ceremony 
of  Neptune  coming  on  board,  which  is  this;  one  of  the  sailors  dresses 
himself  in  a  sheepskin  and  smears  himself  over  with  grease  and  paint 
and  comes  on  his  hands  and  knees,  this  b  called  Neptune,  follow^  by 
another  which  if  possible  is  made  to  look  more  horrible  than  himself 
which  they  term  the  Bear,  after  they  have  been  on  the  deck  among 
the  females  they  take  those  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  not  cross’d  the 
line  before  and  having  smear’d  their  faces  with  tar  scrape  them  with 
a  piece  of  stick  which  they  call  shaving  them  and  then  throw  a 
quantity  of  water  and  thus  the  ceremony  ends  rudely  enough  as  you 
\^1  believe,  Mr.  G.  and  those  who  did  not  choose  to  jom  in  thb 
rough  sport  gave  the  sailors  some  money  and  were  exempt. 

July  8.  Saw  St.  Domingo  about  7  thb  morning,  were  12  or  15 
miles  to  the  south  of  it;  expect  to  see  Jamaica  tomorrow  morning. 
Cannot  tell  the  pleasure  we  feel  at  the  thought  of  being  on  shore  soon. 
Thb  morning  a  Brig  spoke  to  us,  appear’d  very  suspicious  and  it  was 
believed  she  was  a  Pirate  (they  are  frequently  met  with  here),  but  was 
intimidated  by  seeing  so  many  on  board  and  our  g;uns  ready  for  use. 

10.  At  5  in  the  morning  we  saw  what  are  call’d  the  blue  mount¬ 
ains  of  Jamaica,  felt  unspeakable  pleasure  to  behold  the  long  wbhed 
for  Island.  At  10  saw  Port  Royal  &  Kingston :  anchored  off  Port 
Royal  at  11,  were  quite  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  its  appearance. 
Most  of  the  passengers  went  on  shore  to  see  the  town  but  as  we  did 
not  know  of  any  friends  being  there  we  intended  to  spend  the  day 
on  board  and  go  with  the  vessel  to  Kingston  in  the  morning.  As  we 
sat  reading  together  two  negroes  came  on  board  about  12  o’clock. 
They  were  sent  by  Mrs.  Phillippo  who  was  there  a  few  days  for  the 
health  of  her  little  girl. 

Mrs.  Phillippo  was  already  acquainted  with  Louisa  Grifhths  and 
both  she  and  her  husband  were  warmly  welcomed  at  Port  Royal. 
John  Griffiths  preached  in  the  evening  to  a  large  and  attentive 
congregation  and,  as  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  exclaimed  : 
“  It  is  my  heart’s  desire  to  live  and  die  amongst  this  people.”  The 
next  morning  the  young  couple,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Phillippo, 
made  their  way  to  Kingston  and,  after  a  few  days  there,  moved 
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inland  to  Spanish  Town.  Within  a  few  hours  of  their  arrival  there, 
however,  John  Griffiths  complained  of  a  headache.  The  following 
morning  it  was  clear  that  he  was  in  the  grip  of  the  dread  yellow 
fever.  Within  a  day  or  so  he  was  dead,  having  been  on  the  island 
little  more  than  a  week. 

It  fell  to  Joshua  Tinson,  who  had  spent  nine  gruelling  years  in 
Jamaica,  to  write  to  John  Dyer  in  London  telling  him  the  sad  news. 
The  letter  was  written  from  Spanish  Town  on  20th  July,  1831. 
It  is  significant  of  the  acceptance  by  that  generation  of  the  costliness 
of  the  missionary  enterprise  in  terms  of  human  life  and  of  their 
preoccupation  with  public  events  that  the  first  page  of  his  letter 
deals  with  the  general  situation.  Its  vivid  phrases  deserve  quotation  : 

I  know  not  when  this  will  reach  you,  as  the  Packet  has  just  sailed; 
but  whenever  it  comes  to  hand,  should  you  not  be  previously  informed 
on  the  same  subject,  it  must  give  you  pain. 

We  live  in  a  most  eventful  period  in  reference  to  thb  country — 
which  seems  greatly  to  partake  of  the  general  ferment  felt  throughout 
the  Nations- — Meetings  are  being  called  through  the  Island,  by 
Coloured  as  well  as  white  slave  holders,  to  oppose  government  in 
attempting  the  abolition  of  slavery — The  slaves  are  not  ignorant  of 
what  is  going  on  in  England,  and  many  fear  that  they  will  soon  cease 
to  be  quiet  under  their  burdens — Incendiaries  are  almost  daily 
attempting  to  set  fire  to  Kingston — A  Proclamation  has  been  issued, 
&  read  in  all  the  places  of  worship,  offering  a  £1000  reward  for  the 
conviction  of  the  guilty — Men’s  hearts  are  failing  them  thro’  fear — 
and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  cry  of  many, — public  confidence  is  greatly 
shaken. 

Disease  as  raging  with  unparalleled  violence.  The  small-pox  like 
a  plague,  is  sweeping  through  the  streets  of  Kingston,  and  hurrying 
to  the  grave  from  12  to  15  persons  daily.  Many  more  than  2000, 
have  already  died  of  it  in  that  city  alone!  It  still  continues  to  rage 
with  unabating  fatality.  ’Tis  now  appearing  with  equal  horror  in  this 
town,  yesterday  8  or  9  were  buried  who  had  fallen  victims  to  this 
alarming  vuitation  I  Fever  is  also  prevalent.  The  principal  Medical 
Gentleman  here,  b  so  beset  with  applications  to  visit  the  sick  &  and 
the  dying,  that  he  is  forced  to  hasten  through  the  streets  when  on  hb 
way  to  hb  patients,  to  escape  the  importunities  of  new  applicants,  and 
thb,  simply  out  of  compulsion  to  those  he  has  already  under  hb  care. — 
But  I  must  hasten  to  write  on  a  subject  which  comes  still  nearer  home 
— b  filling  us  all  with  sorrow  &  which  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
communicate. 

By  the  end  of  September,  1831,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
PhilHppo  and  the  widowed  Louisa  Griffiths  were  back  in  England. 
Phillippo  sent  to  Thomas  Swan,  the  Cannon  Street  minister,  a  full 
account  of  John  Griffiths’  last  houn  and  of  the  funeral  in  Spanish 
Town. 

Not  long  after  her  return  to  this  country  a  son  was  bom  to 
Louisa  Griffiths.  He  and  his  mother  found  shelter  again  with  Joshua 
Harris  in  the  house  in  Birmingham.  The  bundle  of  papers  given 
me  by  Dr.  Pearce  Carey  contains  two  further  letters.  The  first  was 
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written  in  May,  1841  by  Louisa  to  her  father.  She  was  not  ocpect- 
ing  to  live  very  long  and,  after  thanking  Joshua  Harris  for  his  many 
past  kindnesses,  commends  her  boy  to  his  further  care.  The  second 
dated  21st  September,  1854,  is  from  John  P.  Griffiths  himself,  by 
then  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  living  at  Elwood 
Hill,  near  St.  Kilda,  not  far  from  Melbourne,  in  Australia.  He 
writes  to  one  of  his  Harris  cousins  on  a  small  slip  of  thin  blue 
paper.  His  script  is  well-formed,  clear  and  regular,  easy  to  decipher, 
though,  in  the  manner  of  the  Victorians,  he  saved  paper  and  postage 
by  continuing  at  right-angles  over  the  earlier  part  of  the  letter. 

My  dear  Cousin, 

I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  I  have  so  long  neglected, 
writing  to  you.  I  was  very  glad  to  find  a  tangible  proof  in  your  kind 
letter  that  you  kept  a  corner  in  your  memory  for  me.  Your  own 
letter  came  to  hand  about  a  fortnight  ago — the  “  Madras  ”  steamer 
brought  the  mail,  she  was  only  57  days  in  coming.  We  shall  be  able 
by  and  by  to  take  a  trip  to  your  side  of  the  world  and  back  in  three 
months  or  so.  That  would  be  a  very  pleasant  way  of  getting  out  of 
the  dust  and  heat  which  in  the  summer  here  are  so  very  trying.  You 
really  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  a  hot  wind  day.  All  that  has 
been  said  of  the  “  blast  of  a  furnace  ” — clouds  of  dust  so  great  as  to 
darken  the  sun — is  true  and  I  remember  one  day  last  siunmer  the 
dust  blew  to  such  a  degree  that  at  midday  it  was  so  dark  that  houses 
were  undistinguishable  at  a  few  yards  distance.  This  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion.  I  feel  at  a  loss  what  to  tell  you  more  than  in  other  letters  I 
have  about  the  country.  I  have  not  seen  much  of  it,,  not  having  been 
up  in  the  bush  or  at  the  “  diggins,”  and  there  many  things  that  would 
be  interesting  to  you,  from  being  daily  seen  lose  all  the  charm  oi 
novelty  and  fail  to  strike  me.  So  you  must  write  and  ask  me  every¬ 
thing  you  wish  to  know.  I  will  not  promise  to  answer  all  your  queries, 
but  all  I  can  I  will,  you  may  depend  upon  my  veracity.  I  think  from 
what  my  description  has  been  you  will  not  be  tempted  to  make  a 
voyage  to  Australia.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  past  last  Autumn 
and  Spring  so  pleasantly.  I  have  no  doubt  you  were  glad  to  return 
home  if  only  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Landels,  a 
privilege  I  should  much  enjoy.  His  course  of  sermons  must  be  most 
mteresting.  Can’t  you  send  me  some  sketches  of  them?  Do  try.  I 
am  much  obliged  for  the  “  Journal  ”  you  sent  with  your  last  letter. 
I  will  send  you  an  Argus  from  time  to  time.  I  cannot  now  answer 
Caleb’s  note.  I  will  soon,  tho’  I  don’t  think  I  can  promise  to  enclose 
an  opossum,  the  postage  would  be  tremendous !  Please  give  my  love 
to  him,  Rebecca,  Anna,  Emily,  and  a  kiss  for  dear  little  Pearce.  I 
enclose  a  billet  doux  for  Sophia.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  your  Grandma 
is  so  well.  Give  my  love  to  her,  please  remember  me  to  the  Griffiths 
and  Mr.  Sing,  if  you  have  an  opportunity.  I  ought  to  have  written 
to  him  long  ago. 

The  little  piece  of  sea-weed  I  enclose  thinking  you  might  like  it, 
there  are  great  quantities  on  the  beach  here  &  some  very  pretty  shells. 
Hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  again  soon. 

I  am  with  sincere  love. 

Your  affect*  Cousin, 

J.  P.  Griffiths. 

Ernest  A.  Payne 


Reviews 

The  Apocalypse  of  John,  by  Charles  G.  Torrey.  (Oxford  University 

Press,  40s.). 

This  book  was  completed  by  Professor  Torrey  of  Yale  a  few 
months  before  his  death  in  1956,  and  the  work  of  publication  has 
been  carried  out  by  his  daughter,  with  the  aid  of  “  friendly  scholars.” 

In  the  preface  Torrey  states  that  he  takes  “into  full  account  the 
implications  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  of  a  ‘  Nazarene  Bulletin  ’ 
brought  to  light  in  1950,”  though  in  Torrey’s  discussion  there  are  no 
actual  references  to,  or  quotations  from,  the  Scrolls.  There  is  an 
introduction  (90  pp.);  then  there  are  critical  notes  on  selected 
passages  (70  pp.);  and  finally,  Torrey’s  translation. 

The  introduction  deals  mainly  with  the  questions  of  the  original 
language  and  date  of  Revelation.  As  we  would  expect,  Torrey  is 

2uite  sure  that  the  original  language  is  Aramaic,  and  that  the 
rreek  is  a  literal  translation.  So  also,  as  he  gave  a  much  earlier 
date  to  the  Gospels  than  most  scholars  are  prepared  to  give,  he  I 
assigns  Revelation  not,  as  is  most  usual,  to  the  closing  years  of  the 
reign  of  Domitian  (81-96  a.d.),  but,  precisely,  to  the  year  68  a.d.  ' 
On  the  question  of  language,  Torrey  will  probably  be  found  i 
more  convincing  than  when  he  was  arguing  for  the  wholesale 
Aramaic  background  of  the  Gospels  (1933).  At  least,  he  seems  to 
succeed  in  giving  a  more  reasonable  explanation  than  has  so  far 
been  advanced  of  the  glaring  mistakes  in  grammar  and  syntax 
which  have  been  one  of  the  chief  puzzles  of  this  puzzling  book,  and 
which  have  caused  many  scholars  to  award  the  Seer’s  Greek  only  | 
a  bare  and  grudging  pass !  These  gross  grammatical  errors  have  i 
been  attributed  variously  to  sheer  ignorance,  deliberate  protest 
against  things  Hellenistic,  or,  with  Charles,  to  the  supposition  that 
the  author  thought  in  Hebrew  and  wrote  in  Greek.  Some  com¬ 
mentators  throw  up  the  sponge  (e.g.  Bousset,  on  p.  118,  is  quoted  as  i 
Ending  one  of  these  irregularities  gdnzlich  unerklarlich.  For  a  | 
German  scholar  to  confess  such  things  must  surely  be  one  of  the 
apocalyptic  signs  of  the  end  of  the  world !)  But  Torrey  is  not  ^ 
baffled.  The  explanation  is  simply  that  the  translator  of  the  Aramaic 
original  takes  very  seriously  the  words  of  xxii.  6-9,  18-19.  The  book 
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is  “  prophecy,  the  continuation  of  the  Hebrew-Jewish  oracles; 
written  by  a  prophet,  in  the  language  of  the  new  revelation,  of  the 
Messianic  scriptures.”  Therefore,  not  only  every  Aramaic  word, 
but  also  Aramaic  idiom,  syntax,  and  grammar,  must  be  faithfully 
represented  in  the  Greek.  Hence  the  translator’s  apparent  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  Greek  grammar.  “Apparent,”  because  every  solecism  can 
be  paralleled  with  correct  usage  elsewhere,  sometimes  in  the  same 
sentence.  The  “  howler  ”  (incidentally,  the  beast  of  xiii.  1 1  is  far 
less  polite  in  Aramaic — he  howls  like  a  dragon !)  which  meets  us  in 
i.  4,  “  from  he  who  is  ”  (thus  the  Greek)  is  quite  correct  in  Aramaic. 
The  clause  is  introduced  by  the  omnipresent  Aramaic  “  di,”  which 
T.  W.  Manson  calls  a  particle,  while  Torrey  describes  it  as  a 
“  notoriously  troublesome  pronoun  ”  frequently  used  as  “  a  con¬ 
junction.”  Torrey’s  point  is  that  the  translator  wishes  to  give  “  di  ” 
its  full  weight,  and  to  show  that,  in  the  sacred  language  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  the  relative  pronoun  “  di,”  being  itself  a  nominative,  makes 
the  case  following  it  also  nominative.  So,  too,  in  xix.  20,  the  trans¬ 
lator  must  make  “  burning  ”  feminine,  though  “  fire,”  in  Greek,  is 
neuter.  Semitic  languages  have  no  neuter,  and  use  the  feminine 
where  Greek  uses  the  neuter.  Yet  the  translator  knows  perfectly 
well  that  “  puros  ”  is  neuter,  as  he  shows  by  the  article  alongside  it ! 

In  dating  the  book  just  after  Nero’s  death,  and  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  a.d.,  Torrey  returns  to  the  position 
held  by  scholars  like  Westcott,  Lightfoot,  and  Hort  in  the  last 
century.  He  is  not  always  as  revolutionary  as  might  appear. 
Naturally  his  reasons  for  this  date  are  partly  linguistic.  He  thinks 
that  Revelation  belongs  to  the  time  when  the  Church  was  still 
predominantly  Jewish,  when  the  status  of  the  “Nazarene  Jews” 
was  still  that  of  “a  conventicle  within  the  synagogue”  (G.  F. 
Moore),  and  when  the  sacred  language  was  Aramaic.  But  his  argu¬ 
ments  are  by  no  means  limited  to  linguistic  considerations.  There 
is  a  very  able  and  illuminating  discussion  of  the  important  passage, 
xvii.  9-11.  Perhaps  the  chief  weakness  in  his  ailments  for  the 
date  68  a.d.  lies  in  the  fact  that  Revelation  presupposes  a  universal 
imposition  of  Caesar- worship  (e.g.  xiii.  14),  a  fact  which  is  more 
relevant  to  the  time  of  Domitian  than  to  the  late  sixties. 

Two  errors  in  the  transliteration  of  Greek  words  have  been 
noted  on  pp.  45  and  49.  Also,  p.  86  line  1  should  read  1  Thess.  ii. 
16  (not  10). 

Professor  Torrey  has  left  us,  in  his  last  work,  a  book  which  will 
make  an  important  contribution  to  New  Testament  studies  along 
at  least  two  lines.  One  is  the  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  other  is  the  light  shed  upon  Christian  beginnings, 
in  what,  for  brevity’s  sake,  we  must  here  call  the  “  Nazarene  ” 
period  of  the  primitive  Church. 

W.  E.  Moore 
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Theology  of  Culture,  by  Paul  Tillich.  (Oxford  University  Press, 

18s.). 

The  wrong  way  to  read  this  book  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
and  plough  through  to  the  end.  Such  a  procedure  involves  the 
reader  in  a  discussion  with  T.  S.  Eliot  on  the  limitations  of  art  on 
page  125,  a  discussion  with  Einstein  on  the  idea  of  a  Personal  God 
on  page  127  and  a  plunge  into  theories  of  morals  on  page  133.  It  is 
too  exhausting.  For  the  book  is  not,  despite  its  title,  in  any  sense  a 
sustained  and  systematic  argument.  It  is  a  collection  of  essays  and 
articles  written  by  Tillich  in  the  last  twenty  years  on  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  which  can  loosely  be  united  under  the  name  of  culture, 
but  which  are  here  presented  with  a  minimum  of  systematization. 

.  This  is  intended  as  an  explanation  and  not  as  a  criticism  for, 
rightly  used,  the  book  is  exceptionally  interesting.  Its  unity  lies  in 
the  mind  of  the  author  who  illuminates  every  aspect  of  culture 
which  catches  his  attention,  and  there  is  a  personal  distinction  in  all 
its  varied  discussions.  But  it  should  be  read  a  little  at  a  time,  subject 
by  subject,  so  to  speak,  and  it  would  even  be  rewarding  for  those 
who  find  Tillich  difficult  to  single  out  the  essays  on  Europe,  America 
and  Russia,  which  are  quite  straightforward,  and  profit  from  them. 

The  truth  is  that  Tillich  is  not  a  systematic  thinker.  He  has  an 
amazing  intuitive  insight,  rather,  into  all  aspects  of  the  modern 
situation,  religious,  political,  artistic,  ethical,  educational  and  psycho¬ 
logical.  He  opens  windows  for  the  mind.  He  stimulates  thought 
where  some  of  his  contemporary  compatriots  tend  to  quell  it,  and 
each  one  of  the  main  themes  here  treated  is  worth  following  up 
for  its  own  sake. 

There  is,  first,  his  conception  of  religion  as  “  ultimate  concern.” 
We  are  all  bogged  down  in  false  concepts  of  religion  as  an  activity 
amongst  activities,  a  thing  amongst  things.  All  our  arguments  are 
bedevilled  by  this  kind  of  idolatry.  “  Religion  is  not  a  special 
function  of  man’s  spiritual  life,  but  it  is  the  dimension  of  depth  in 
all  of  its  functions.”  This  is  the  liberating  word  which  sets  us  free 
again  to  talk  to  our  contemporaries — to  communicate — not  in  terms 
of  our  “  thing  ”  but  in  terms  of  the  depth  dimension  in  their  science, 
art,  politics,  selves. 

“  Picasso’s  ‘  Guernica  ’  is  a  great  Protestant  painting.”  Who  but 
Tillich  could  have  written  that  sentence,  and  it  illustrates  his 
dynamic  and  liberating  vision  of  Protestantism.  TTie  Protestantism 
we  know  is  so  often  a  prisoner,  as  “  religion  ”  is,  of  its  own  past. 
So  often  too  it  looks  to  its  past  for  deliverance,  not  realizing  that 
the  past  is  the  gaoler.  Protestantism  for  Tillich  is  neither  dogma  nor 
Church  order,  but  a  profound  vision,  both  negative  and  positive,  of 
the  tragedy  of  our  human  situation  and  of  the  wonder  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  This  links  Protestantism  with  the  art  of  Picasso  and  of  T.  S. 
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Eliot  even  when,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  unity  is  unrecognized. 

In  other  works  Tillich  has  already  discussed  existentialism  and 
here  he  simply  gives  a  summary,  but  this  leads  on  to  a  section  on 
psychoanalysis,  the  rival  or  the  partner  of  the  Church.  Tillich  sees 
it,  as  he  sees  other  aspects  of  culture,  as  predominantly  partner. 

>  “  The  growth  of  the  two  movements,  existentialism  and  depth 

psychology,  is  of  infinite  value  for  theology.  Both  of  them  brought 
to  theology  something  which  it  always  should  have  known  but  which 
it  had  forgotten  and  covered  up.  They  helped  to  rediscover  the 
immense  depth  psychological  material  which  we  find  in  the  religious 
literature  of  the  last  two  thousand  years.” 

Their  second  value  to  both  theologian  and  preacher  is  to 
'  create  a  new  understanding  of  sin,  “  which  had  become  entirely 
unintelligible  by  the  identification  of  sin  with  sins,  and  by  the 
identification  of  sins  with  certain  acts  that  are  not  conventional  or 
not  approvable.”  Tillich  is  aware  that  culture  is  not  God’s  answer. 
It  is  man’s  question.  Similarly  psychoanalysis  is  not  answer  but 
question.  The  answer  is  not  technique  but  grace,  but  existentialism 
and  psychoanalysis  create  the  conditions  in  which  the  Christian 
i  gospel  can  be  spoken  and  heard  with  understanding. 

Perhaps  on  no  subject  is  there  greater  confusion  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  Church  than  on  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
morality,  and  here  the  Church  is  often  less  than  adequate  to  the 
Biblical  insights  she  is  supposed  to  mediate.  As  we  tend  to  have  “  a 
religion  ”  so  we  tend  to  have  “  a  morality  ”  which  creates  in  us 
fanaticism  “for  fanaticism  is  the  attempt  to  repress  elements  of 
one’s  being  for  the  sake  of  others.  If  the  fanatic  encounters  these 
elements  in  somebody  else,  he  fights  against  them  passionately, 

•  because  they  endanger  the  success  of  his  own  repression.”  Such  a 
moral  approach  is  a  failure  because  it  depends  upon  an  external 
'  authority.  “  The  moral  command  is  unconditional  because  it  is  we 
commanding  ourselves.”  Only  internal  morality  is  genuine.  “  We 
cannot  be  obedient  to  the  commands  of  a  stranger  even  if  he  is 
God.”  So  Tillich  protests  “  in  the  name  of  the  Protestant  principle, 
against  the  Protestant  moralism  as  it  has  developed  in  Protestant 
,  countries.” 

I  The  final  sections  of  the  book  are  much  easier  going.  The 

I  difference  between  Germany  and  America  is  finely  drawn  and  there 
is  a  splendid  analysis  of  the  triumph  of  Marxism  in  Russia.  The 
last  section  of  all  deserves  thorough  discussion.  It  is  a  plea  for 
participation.  Denunciations  in  empty  churches  of  people  who  are 
not  there  is  not  a  form  of  communication.  But  the  participation 
must  entail  also  an  element  of  separation,  the  bringing  of  the  New 

I  Being  into  the  world  of  man’s  ultimate  anxiety.  “  Medicine  has 
helped  us  to  rediscover  the  meaning  of  grace  in  our  theology.  This 
is  perhaps  its  most  important  contribution.  You  cannot  help  people 
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who  are  in  psychosomatic  distress  by  telling  them  what  to  do.  You 
can  only  help  them  by  giving  them  something — by  accepting  them. 
That  was  the  plight  of  Luther  in  his  struggle  against  the  distorted 
late  Roman  Church  which  wanted  ‘  that  men  make  themselves  first 
acceptable  and  then  God  would  accept  them.’  But  it  is  always  the 
other  way  around.  First  you  must  be  accepted.  Then  you  can  accept  ' 
yourself,  and  that  means  you  can  be  healed.” 

Douglas  Stewart 


The  Latter  Prophets,  by  T.  Henshaw.  (Geo.  Allen  &  Unwin,  Lon¬ 
don,  30s.). 

The  issue  of  a  book  which  seeks  to  interpret  the  Bible  to  the  > 
layman  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  an  event.  After  all  the  books 
of  this  kind  which  have  surveyed  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New  ' 
Testament  or  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  the  time  has  now  come  to  pass 
on  to  the  next  stage  where  specific  sections  of  the  Bible  are  treated 
in  the  same  way  but  in  more  detail.  One  of  the  early  steps  in  that  , 
direction  is  the  publication  of  this  book. 

Mr.  Henshaw  begins  by  clarifying  his  title.  To  the  Hebrew,  : 
the  “  Former  Prophets  ”  meant  the  four  historical  books,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings.  The  “  Latter  Prophets  ”  also  meant 
four  books :  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  the  ^ok  of  the  Twelve 
(minor  prophets). 

Of  the  book’s  341  pages,  215  are  devoted  to  these  prophets,  and 
space  is  allocated  to  each  in  proportion  to  its  significance  in  the 
Biblical  record.  Isaiah,  for  example,  occupies  53  pages,  Jeremiah 
41,  and  Ezekiel  26.  Obadiah,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dealt  with  in 
4  pages.  , 

There  are  five  introductory  chapters,  including  an  extremely 
helpful  one  on  “  The  Forms  and  Characteristics  of  Hebrew  Poetry,”  [ 
and  an  extremely  difficult  one,  “  The  Historical  Background.”  The  j 
rest  of  the  book  is  then  given  over  to  the  prophets  themselves.  Each 
chapter  begins  with  the  life  and  character  of  the  prophet,  and  is 
followed  by  a  summary  of  the  book’s  contents.  Other  sections 
then  deal  with  its  unity,  its  permanent  influence  and  its  style.  The 
emphasis  and  tone  are  scholarly  if  not  original.  The  author,  rightly 
in  such  a  book,  is  concerned  more  to  summarise  what  Old  Testament 
experts  are  saying  than  to  propound  new  theories,  and  on  the  whole 
he  pursues  a  good  steady  course.  The  findings  of  critical  scholarship 
are  accepted.  Ezra,  for  instance,  is  put  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II ; 
Isaiah  is  dealt  with  in  three  quite  different  chapters  (each  in  its 
chronological  order  in  relation  to  the  other  prophets),  and  the 
generally  accepted  apocalyptic  chapters  of  Zechariah  (ix-  xiv)  are 
dealt  with  separately  at  the  end. 

Whilst  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  with  which  most  readers  will 
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want  to  quarrel,  there  will  be  many  indeed  who  will  regret  that  the 
sections  dealing  with  the  permanent  influence  of  the  prophets  and 
their  place  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  religion  are  not  dealt 
with  at  greater  length.  Mr.  Henshaw  at  times  is  better  at  indicating 
the  prophet’s  influence  over  his  contemporaries  than  their  influence 
for  all  time,  though  he  does  his  work  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
should  not  be  difficult  for  the  reader  to  move  from  one  to  the  other 
by  his  own  mental  processes. 

This,  however,  raises  a  further  point  about  those  for  whom  the 
book  is  intended.  The  publisher’s  “  blurb  ”  says  it  will  appeal  “  not 
only  to  theological  students,  the  clergy  and  teachers,  but  also  the 
growing  number  of  laymen,  who  desire  to  make  a  serious  study  of 
the  canonical  prophets.”  This  is  a  bold  claim,  and  one  cannot  help 
but  wonder  how  far  the  latter  half  of  it  is  true.  There  is  much  here 
that  is  too  difficult  for  all  but  a  small  proportion  of  laymen,  and 
some  that  will  be  heavy  going  for  others  who  have  not  delved  deep 
into  the  teaching  of  the  prophets.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
chapter  on  the  historic  background,  and  one  wonders  further  how 
many  in  this  category  are  going  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  French 
and  German  works  quoted  in  the  comprehensive  bibliography,  not 
to  mention  some  of  the  English  tomes  that  appear  there  ^so.  To 
many,  the  price  will  be  but  one  more  obstacle,  though  it  is  not 
expensive  by  present  standards. 

There  is  a  very  useful  collection  of  appendices,  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  the  priesthood,  sacrifice,  the  Messianic  hope,  feasts 
and  fasts,  etc.,  and  although  some  of  these  are  of  broader  reference 
than  the  canonical  prophets,  they  provide  the  reader  with  much 
useful  information. 

None  of  these  criticisms,  however,  should  be  allowed  to  hide 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  very  useful  piece  of  work  well  done,  and  the 
publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  its  production.  Errors  are 
few  indeed,  but  R.  N.  North  on  page  330  should  surely  read  C.  R. 
North? 

A.  Gilmore 


Tomorrow  is  a  Holiday,  by  E.  H.  Robertson.  (S.C.M.  Press,  8/6d.). 

This  book  is  an  account  of  a  trip  to  South  America  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Bible  Societies  to  study  church  life  and  collate 
material  on  the  place  and  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  growing  churches. 
It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  diary  with  day-to-day  findings,  so  that 
we  have  a  series  of  interesting  first  impressions  and  information, 
some  of  which  doubtless  would  have  been  qualified  or  corrected 
with  a  longer  stay  in  any  of  the  countries.  For  instance  “  Education 
in  a  Catholic  country  is  so  angled  that  the  Protestants  have  to  run 
their  own  schools,”  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  one  of  his  in- 
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formers,  but  is  not  a  true  estimate  of  the  general  situation. 

“  Argentina  is  cooler,  broader  and  theologically  more  stable  than 
Brazil  ”  could  scarcely  be  substantiated  on  closer  inspection.  In  San 
Paulo  he  writes  :  “  I  went  to  the  Baptist  Church  this  morning,”  but 
there  are  over  sixty  Baptist  churches  in  San  Paulo!  His  use  of 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  words  and  phrases  is  marred  by  a  series  * 
of  mis-spellings  which  begins  on  the  very  first  page.  “  I  don’t  know 
what  should  be  done  with  the  Southern  Baptists,”  writes  Mr. 
Robertson  on  the  last  page,  but  his  findings  show  that  they  are 
doing  an  excellent  piece  of  work  in  Latin  America  and  that  in 
Brazil  in  particular,  the  Latin  Americans  can  and  will  in  the  long 
run  take  their  own  line.  In  spite  of  its  limitations  the  book  makes 
easy  and  fascinating  reading.  A  P  F 


The  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Karl  Bornhaeuser. 

[Trans,  by  A.  Rumpus].  (Independent  Press,  18/-). 

The  title  page  of  this  book  tells  us  simply  that  it  is  the  “  Only 
attempt  so  far  at  an  adequate  exegesis  of  these  supreme  facts 
of  the  Christian  truth  as  recorded  in  the  gospels,  made  by  the 
author  with  consummate  scholarship  and  reverence  for  the  inspired 
Word  of  God.”  The  book  itself  and  the  translator’s  remarks  leave 
us  in  no  doubt  that  the  author  and  translator  alike  felt  that  the 
objective  was  achieved  and  the  adequate  exegesis  provided.  There 
will  be  many,  one  hopes  very  many,  who  will  take  leave  to  doubt 
whether  such  is  the  case. 

As  Bornhaeuser  addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  collating, 
explaining  and  harmonising  the  gospel  accounts  of  the  passion, 
death  and  resurrection  of  oiur  Lord,  he  does  so  on  the  premises  of  ^ 
his  former  teacher  and  master,  Adolf  Schlatter.  They  are,  that  the  I 
gospels  are  the  work  of  the  men  whose  names  they  bear;  that  their  ) 
order  in  the  New  Testament  is  also  the  chronological  order;  and 
that  all  four  were  completed  before  70  a.d.  So  at  the  outset  the 
conclusions  of  a  whole  field  of  New  Testament  scholarship  are 
quiedy  set  aside  and  treated  as  though  they  had  never  existed.  The 
standpoint  throughout  the  book  is  that  of  a  conservative,  bent  on  ; 
preserving  the  harmony  and  historicity  of  scripture  at  almost  any  ' 
cost,  and  using  in  the  attempt  a  considerable  amount  of  linguistic  | 
skill  and  theological  persuasion. 

After  sections  on  Peter’s  confessions,  our  Lord’s  own  prophecies 
of  His  death  and  the  decision  that  Jesus  must  be  got  rid  of,  we  are 
taken  through  the  events  of  Holy  Week  and  beyond,  step  by  step. 

On  nearly  every  incident  Bornhaeuser  has  some  new  idea  or  inter-  \ 
pretation — the  ghost  of  Schlatter  hovers  suspiciously  near  at  times,  f 
Some  ideas  are  persuasive,  some  beg  the  question,  others  are  } 
difficult  to  take  seriously. 
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For  instance,  John’s  chronology  is  usually  preferred  to  the 
Synoptists’.  So  in  Mt.  xvi.  16  the  distinctive  point  of  Peter’s  con¬ 
fession  cannot  be  “Thou  art  the  Christ,”  since  this  was  already 
known  (cf.  John  i.  41)  but  must  be  the  statement  “  Thou  art  the 
(i.e.  the  only)  Son  of  Yaveh”  (p.  10).  No  explanation  is  offered 
of  the  stark  simplicity  of  Mk.  viii.  29.  If  we  accept  Bomhaeuser’s 
idea  of  inspiration  and  chronology,  something  went  sadly  wrong 
with  Mark,  who,  with  Matthew  to  copy  from,  reported  the  Caesarea 
incident,  leaving  out  the  key  phrase  ! 

In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Johannine  chronology, 
supported  so  strongly  at  most  points,  is  deserted  without  comment 
in  the  case  of  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple — ^recorded  by  the  Synop¬ 
tists  as  taking  place  after  the  Triumphal  Entry  and  described  by 
John  in  chapter  ii. 

The  stern  words  “  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ”  {Mt.  xvi.  23) 
are  taken  as  referring,  not  to  Peter  but  to  Satan.  The  rest  of  the 
verse  is  dismissed  in  a  line  or  so,  and  one  is  left  wondering  what 
is  the  point  of  telling  the  devil  that  he  does  not  think  in  divine 
terms. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  the  exact  natime  of  the  Last  Supper, 
Bornhaeuser  concludes  that  not  even  the  Synoptists  regarded  it  as  a 
Passover  celebration  and  he  supports  this  view  by  observing  that  the 
point  of  freeing  one  prisoner  at  the  feast  was  to  allow  him  to 
celebrate  the  Passover  at  home.  In  addition,  the  crowd  who  went 
out  to  Gethsemane  would  not  have  done  so  had  it  been  the  evening 
when  the  Paschal  meal  was  eaten.  It  is  suggested  that  Jesus  held  a 
meal  as  near  to  Passover  time  as  possible  and  that  He  made  of  it  a 
Passover  for  His  disciples. 

In  order  to  find  some  interpretation  of  Mt.  xxvii.  51-53,  the 
words  “  the  holy  city  ”  are  regarded  as  meaning  the  “  Upper  Jeru¬ 
salem  ”  from  whence  the  saints  appeared  to  certain  people  on  earth. 
The  special  pleading  on  behalf  of  these  few  verses  is  something  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  treat  with  respect  or  seriousness. 

In  attempts  to  harmonize  the  Resurrection  stories  Galilee  is 
identified  with  the  Mount  of  Olives  {Mt.  xxviii.  7)  and  anateilantos 
becomes  not  the  “  rising  ”  of  the  sun,  i.e.  the  dawn,  but  (without 
any  lexicographical  support)  its  “reascending,”  i.e.  the  moments 
after  midnight. 

Quite  long  passages  in  the  book  are  given  in  Greek  and  then  in 
transliteration.  This  is  just  a  waste  of  space  :  those  who  do  not  read 
Greek  will  not  profit  much  from  its  transliteration,  those  who  do 
read  Greek  do  not  need  it. 

One  cannot  recommend  this  book.  It  was  translated  as  a 
“  missionary  effort  among  English-speaking  Christendom.”  One 
may  feel  we  have  much  better  to  offer. 

J.  R.  C.  Perkin 
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The  Way  of  the  Cross  in  Human  Relations,  by  Guy  Franklin  * 
Hershberger.  (Herald  Press,  Pennsylvania,  $5.50.) 

Mr.  Hershberger  has  been  for  twenty  years  executive  secretary  | 
of  the  Mennonite  committee  on  economic  and  social  relations.  | 
These  424  pages  are  an  expansion  of  the  Conrad  Grebel  lectures 
delivered'  in  1954.  * 

The  author  writes  from  the  conviction  that  the  church  needs  to 
recover  “  the  cross  life  of  the  disciple  ”  which  characterized  six¬ 
teenth  century  Anabaptism.  His  chapters  on  Anabaptist  history 
are  extremely  valuable  and  he  is  surely  justified  in  saying  that  many 
principles  for  which  Anabaptists  were  persecuted  have  been 
generdly  accepted.  The  early  Anabaptists  were  distinguished  by  I 
the  sharp  line  they  drew  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
which  they  said  had  superseded  it.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  } 
the  author  is  so  emphatic  that  the  Christian  is  not  so  much  to 
obtain  justice  as  to  do  it,  and  that  it  is  not  the  Christian’s  respon¬ 
sibility  to  serve  as  the  agent  of  God’s  “  wrath  ”  but  to  correct  in¬ 
justice  by  invoking  the  supernatural  order.  If  only  the  community  1 
were  to  follow  the  way  of  the  cross  the  police  function  of  the  State 
would  become  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Hershberger  does  not  deal  with  the  practical  problems  that 
would  arise  nationally  and  on  an  international  scale  because  as  he 
explains  in  a  preface  this  has  been  done  in  a  previous  volume.  Even 
so,  the  chapter  on  race  relations  is  remarkably  short,  though  good, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  post-war  situation  are  hardly  mentioned. 

The  author  deals  principally  with  the  economic  situation,  and 
here  we  see  the  consequence  of  his  stress  upon  the  punitive  or  pro¬ 
tective  function  of  the  State  at  the  expense  of  its  co-operative 
function.  He  seems  to  regard  it  as  unfortunate,  and  even  ffie  con-  f 
sequence  of  sin,  that  the  State  should  have  undertaken  so  much 
responsibility  for  human  welfare.  Yet  is  not  the  State,  at  least  in 
a  democratic  community,  simply  the  people  as  a  whole  legislating  i 
on  behalf  of  those  who  are  in  need  of  education,  assistance,  in-  1 
surance  and  so  on?  Evidently  it  has  always  been  a  serious  prob-  ' 
lem  for  Mennonites  as  to  how  far  they  should  participate  in  secular 
occupations  and  especially  how  far  they  shoulti  assume  public 
office.  Since  the  early  days  the  author  thinks  the  Mennonites  have 
become  too  uncritical  in  their  acceptance  of  office  and  he  welcomes 
signs  of  a  return  to  the  primitive  spirit  of  “we  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man.” 

Unfortunately,  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  practical  details  of 
business  organization  and  industrial  life,  he  is  not  always  convinc¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes  dogmatic  to  tiie  point  of  irrelevance.  Thus  he 
says,  “  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  right  to  strike  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  way  of  the  Cross.”  Is  it  then  unGhristian  to  withhold 
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labour  which  is  being  exploited?  His  pages  on  insurance  and 
mutual  aid  seem  to  imply  that  practices  exist  in  America  which 
would  be  regarded  as  dishonest  by  companies  here.  His  justifiable 
emphasis  on  the  duties  of  directorates  to  shcureholders,  producers 
,  and  consumers  is  not  followed  by  any  detailed  analysis  of  what  is 
done  and  what  needs  to  be  done.  One  feels  that  those  who  are 
,  wrestling  with  the  daily  frontier  problems  of  being  “  in  the  world, 
yet  not  of  it,”  might  he  slightly  irritated  by  some  passages. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  is  deeply  interesting  in  its  historical  sections 
I  (for  example,  those  on  the  “  Social  Gospel  ”  and  Fundamentalism), 
and  challenging  in  spirit  and  purpose. 

C.  H.  Gleal 

Church  and  Church  Order  in  the  New  Testament,  by  E.  Schweizer. 

(Zwingli  Verlag,  Zurich.) 

The  author  of  this  book  is  professor  of  New  Testament  in  the 
University  of  Zurich;  the  book  is  of  course  in  German,  and  bears 
I  the  title  Gemeinde  und  Gemeindeordnung  im  Neuen  Testament. 

I  It  is  a  significant  contribution  to  the  modern  discussion  about  the 
nature  and  order  of  the  church;  therefore  one  hopes  that  it  may  be 
translated  into  English. 

The  Greek  word  ecclesia  is  notoriously  difficult  to  translate 
satisfactorily;  Professor  Schweizer  chooses  the  German  word 
“  Gemeinde  ”  in  order  “  to  express  that  the  New  Testament  cannot 
distinguish  verbally  between  the  local  community  and  the  church.” 
But  Gemeinde  is  as  difficult  to  put  into  English  as  ecclesia.  We 
must  understand  our  word  “  church  ”  in  its  most  comprehensive 
meaning. 

f  TTie  book  falls  into  two  sections,  the  first  dealing  with  the 

variety  of  the  New  Testament  church  and  the  second  with  its  unity. 

TTie  variety  of  life  and  organisation  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
i  ment  church  raises  questions  about  the  authority  of  Scripture  for 

I  the  ordering  of  the  church.  Any  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  New 

Testament  church  must  be  rejected.  “  A  mere  repetition  of  New 
^  Testament  formulae  or  organisation  guarantees  the  authenticity  of 

I  a  community  as  little  as  a  continuing  development  within  a  specific 

,  tradition.”  The  church  must  not  reproduce  scriptural  patterns  in  a 

'  legalistic  manner,  but  it  must  approach  scripture  “  with  an  evan¬ 

gelical  listening  to  the  message  contained  it  it.” 

I  A  long  section  of  the  brok  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 

j  different  conceptions  of  the  church  and  its  ordering  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  beginning  with  Jesus,  who  proclaims  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  a  new  way  to  the  whole  of  Israel,  calling  out  those  who 
[  responded  that  they  might  share  His  self-giving  to  and  for  the 

I  world.  He  was  concerned  neither  with  the  reform  of  Israel  nor  with 

creating  a  group  of  trained  teachers  as  leaders  of  a  new  organisation. 
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“  The  diflFerence  between  priest  and  laity  played  no  part  at  all.” 

The  community  of  the  disciples  is  an  open  circle  of  “  those  who 
know  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  and  live  in  its  light.” 

The  gospel  of  Matthew  represents  a  community  concerned  with 
the  question  of  the  genuine  Israel.  The  important  passages  in 
16  :  18ff.  and  18 :  18  must  be  read  together  for  they  indicate  the  * 
conviction  that  the  successor  of  Peter  in  “  binding  ”  and  “  loosing  ” 
is  the  whole  community.  Luke  represents  a  view  which  sees  the  I 
Christian  community  as  a  different  type  of  community,  a  community 
which  can  be  entered  only  by  faith  in  Jesus  and  baptism.  Here  is  an 
interest  in  the  developing  organisation  with  its  variety  of  functions. 
The  church  is  understood  as  “  a  pilgrim  church,  led  by  the  Spirit 
into  ever  new  paths,  living  as  a  missionary  church.”  : 

Paul  develops  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  two  directions;  on 
the  one  hand  he  stresses  the  divine  activity  in  the  life  of  the  church 
as  the  body  of  Christ,  the  realm  of  the  Spirit’s  working,  on  the  other 
hand  he  stresses  its  witness  and  service  in  the  world  calling  for  j 
proper  leadership,  right  teaching  and  discipline  of  individual  i 
fellowship. 

The  survey  of  the  New  Testament  ehurch  is  continued  through  ' 
the  other  New  Testament  documents,  and  the  writings  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  and  leads  to  the  statement  that  “  already  in  the 
New  Testament  church  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  geo¬ 
graphical  area  groups  with  quite  different  forms  of  life  existed  side 
by  side.”  “  The  modest  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  communities 
existed  side  by  side  which  understood  their  nature  in  different  ways 
on  essential  points,  so  developing  very  varied  forms  of  organisation.” 

In  the  section  on  the  oneness  (Einheit)  of  the  church.  Professor 
Schweizer  discusses  a  number  of  important  themes.  With  regard 
to  offices  in  the  church,  he  points  out  that  as  a  general  term  for 
what  we  call  office,  on  the  whole  in  the  New  Testament  the  single 
word  service — diakonia— is  used.  Both  Judaism  and  paganism  were 
familiar  with  the  office  of  priesthood;  Christianity  understood  all 
these  offices  as  fulfilled  in  Christ.  Hence  the  whole  Christian  com¬ 
munity  is  priestly,  but  this  must  be  understood  in  terms  of  Christ 
who  gave  Himself.  ] 

The  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  spiritual  gifts  are 
granted  to  each  member  of  the  church,  that  each  member  shares 
the  service  of  the  church,  and  that  each  member  can  baptize,  ad¬ 
minister  the  Lord’s  Supper  or  speak  freely  at  a  meeting  of  the 
church.  This  means  “  that  every  member  of  the  church  is  a  witness 
to  Jesus  Christ,  that  being  the  ‘  laity  ’  does  not  release  one  from  this 
obligation,  nor  does  any  ‘  office  ’  increase  the  obligation.  .  .  .”  This 
priesthood  of  all  believers  is  expressed  most  clearly  when  the  church  I 
endures  suffering. 

With  this  emphasis  upon  the  obligations  of  all  members  goes  an 
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equal  emphasis  upon  the  ordered  life  of  the  church,  so  that  already 
in  the  New  Testament  church  leaders  are  recognised,  e.g.  apostles, 
prophets,  teachers,  etc.  These  varied  forms  of  service  arise  because 
“  God  has  not  granted  all  spiritual  gifts  to  every  member.”  “  The 
organisation  of  the  church  derives  from  a  recognition  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  which  is  characterised  by  complete  freedom ;  the  organisation 
therefore  is  functional,  a  means  of  order  and  service,  it  does  not 
constitute  the  church.” 

In  discussing  apostolic  succession,  it  is  stated  that  “  The  thesis 
that  there  existed  from  the  beginning  an  apostolic  succession  signifi¬ 
cant  for  the  church  cannot  be  held  as  historically  valid.”  “  There 
was  no  transmission  of  apostolic  authority.”  “  We  can  speak  only 
of  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  not  of  successors  in  the  Apostolic  office.” 
About  episcopacy  the  position  is  held  that  it  is  possible  to  argue 
that  the  modern  episcopal  office  which  has  developed  through  the 
centuries  is  for  the  good  of  the  church,  but  “  we  must  then  be  quite 
clear  that  episcopacy  belongs  at  the  most  to  the  bene  esse  and  not  to 
the  esse  of  the  church.”  “  Continuity  in  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  an  essential  element.  But  it  is  the  succession  of  believers  among 
whom  the  message  is  communicated  from  generation  to  generation.” 

About  the  nature  and  ordering  of  worship  it  is  said  that  “  The 
decisive  gift  is  that  of  the  Word.”  “  All  that  can  be  stated  in  any 
realistic  way  about  the  presence  of  Christ,  is  according  to  the  New 
Testament  much  more  closely  associated  with  the  Word  than  with 
the  Lord’s  Supper.”  “  The  Lord’s  Supper  plays  an  important  part, 
but  the  assertion  that  it  became  the  climax  of  each  act  of  worship 
is  questionable.” 

The  last  few  pages  of  the  book  summarise  certain  conclusions, 

‘  The  church  possesses  a  definite  order,  but  this  is  not  a  rigid 
law.  At  any  time  it  is  open  to  correction.” 

“  The  proclamation  of  the  great  acts  of  God  is  central.” 

“  Every  member  of  the  church  must  share  the  service  of  the 
church  according  to  his  spiritual  gift.” 

“  The  worship  of  the  church  ...  is  the  centre  and  aim  of  the 
life  of  the  church.” 

“  The  church  knows  that  the  gospel  remains  the  same  through 
all  centuries,  and  that  clear  implications  are  to  be  drawn  from  it.” 

“  The  church  makes  no  distinction  between  ‘  office  ’  and 
‘  service  or  function  ’.” 

This  is  a  scholarly  book  with  an  argument  and  an  emphasis 
similar  to  that  of  other  books  on  the  church,  e.g.,  T.  W.  Manson, 
The  Church’s  Ministry,  Claude  Welch,  The  Reality  of  the  Church. 
It  offers  an  excellent  survey  of  the  New  Testament  and  early 
patristic  material. 


L.  G.  Champion 
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EDITORIAL 

T  T  is  now  exactly  fifty  years  since  W.  J.  Mcglothlin  produced  the 
collections  of  documents  entitled  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith. 
Although  originally  published  in  America,  the  Baptist  Historical 
Society  sponsored  a  special  subscription  edition  in  this  country 
produced  by  the  Kingsgate  Press  and  containing  four  additional 
sections.  Now,  in  1960,  a  successor  to  the  Mcglothlin  collection 
has  arrived  from  America.  Using  the  same  title  as  Mcglothlin, 
Dr.  William  L.  Lumpkin  has  given  us  a  volume  of  430  pages, 
published  by  the  Judson  Press  and  to  be  sold  in  this  country  at  the 
regrettably  high  price  of  42s.  The  suggestion  that  the  work  might 
be  published  also  in  England  by  the  Garey-Kingsgate  Press  was 
considered  but  found  to  be  impracticable. 

The  new  volume  is  not  entirely  independent  of  Mcglothlin  for 
a  considerable  number  of  the  early  Baptist  Confessions  in  this  new 
book  appear  to  have  been  photographically  reproduced  from  the 
type  of  the  earlier  book  and  the  introduction  to  some  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  also  owe  a  good  deal  to  Mcglothlin.  In  his  Foreword.  Dr. 
Lumpkin  rightly  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  both  to  Mcglothlin 
and  to  the  still  earlier  volume  of  documents  collected  together  in 
1854  by  E.  B.  Underhill  and  published  by  the  Hanserd  Knollys 
Society  of  London. 

A  comparison  of  the  table  of  contents  of  this  book  and 
Mcglothlin  makes  clear,  however,  that  there  are  here  some  things 
which  are  new.  The  book  is  divided  into  six  sections  and  we  will 
glance  at  each  section  in  turn. 
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The  first  section  is  a  brief  summary  entitled,  “Backgrounds  of 
the  Baptist  Movement.”.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  very  satis-  . 
factory.  To  attempt  such  a  summary  in  six  and  a  half  pages  is 
brave  indeed,  but  it  results  in  generalisations  about  Baptist  back¬ 
grounds  which,  in  the  light  of  modern  research,  cannot  now  safely  1 
be  made — especially  as  some  of  the  secondary  sources  quoted  are 
works  published  several  decades  ago.  The  impression  is  given,  for  I 
example,  that  the  Anabaptist  movement  in  England  during  the  ! 
sixteenth  century  was  both  strong  and  influential — even  if  those 
influenced  were  not  aware  of  the  source  of  the  influence.  To  quote  i 
Dr.  Lumpkin;  “The  Anabaptist  principles  were  never  entirely 
forgotten  in  England  :  they  leavened  both  the  Established  Church 
•and  the  Kingdom;  on  the  basis  of  them  various  non-conformist  i 
bodies  took  their  rise.”  (p.  14).  As  modern  research  into  Ana-  ' 
baptism  in  England  stands  today,  especially  with  regard  to  its 
influence  on  the  beginnings  of  Separatism,  such  a  claim-^however 
much  we  might  like  it  to  be  true — ^would  be  hard  to  substantiate.  i 
Dr.  Lumpkin  certainly  goes  some  way  towards  modifying  the  view¬ 
point  set  forth  in  this  first  section  when,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Separatist  Confession;  A  True  Confession,  1596,  he  writes:  “The 
extent  of  indebtedness  of  English  Separatism  to  Anabaptism  is  a 
much  disputed  question,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  thinking  of  the  more  advanced  seekers  after  reformation  in 
England  was  in  some  degree  shaped  by  the  thousands  of  Nether- 
landers  who  settled  in  England,  especially  along  the  east  coast 
during  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.”  This  is  a  much 
more  tentative  conclusion  than  the  general  emphasis  of  the  first 
section.  It  is  almost  certainly  nearer  the  facts  of  this  matter  even 
though  it  is  not  now  certain  that  there  was  an  organised  group  of 
Dutch  Anabaptists  in  Norwich  when  Robert  Browne  set  up  his 
Separatist  Church  there. 

The  second  section,  ‘  Forerunner  Confessions  *  contains  much 
useful  material  on  the  Anabaptist,  Mennonite  and  other  early 
Confessions.  It  is  fuller  than  the  corresponding  section  in  Mc- 
glothlin.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  in  connection  with  the  : 
exceedingly  important  and  interesting  Schleitheim  Confession,  Dr. 
Lumpkin  does  not  indicate  where  further  and  more  detailed 
discussion  of  it  may  be  found.  We  could  do  with  a  fuller  biblio¬ 
graphical  note  on  this  and  other  confessions.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be,  for  example,  any  reference  to  Beatrice  Jenny’s 
detailed  work  Das  Schleitheimer  Tauferbekenntnis  1527,  nor  to 
Dr.  Payne’s  article  on  ‘  Michael  Sattler  and  the  Schleitheim  Con¬ 
fession  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  8.  In  spite  of 
this  bibliographical  weakness — ^which  is  manifest  throughout  the 
book — students  of  Baptist  History  will  welcome  this  collection  of 
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Anabaptist  and  Pioneer  English  Separatist  Baptist  Confessions. 
Incidentally,  A  True  Confession,  1596,  which  deserves  a  place,  can 
scarcely  be  classified  under  either  of  these  two  headings  in  spite  of 
the  debt  which  later  Baptist  Confessions  owe  to  it. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  sections  we  are  given  ‘  Early  English 
Baptist  Associational  Confessions  ’  and  ‘  English  Baptist  General 
Confessions  This  is  a  departure  in  arrangements  from  Mcglothlin. 
The  earlier  work  separated  the  English  Baptist  Confessions  into  Gen¬ 
eral  and  Particular  Baptist  documents,  i.e.,  Arminian  and  Galvinistic 
Baptist  documents.  Dr.  Lumpkin’s  method  is  to  distinguish  between 
Confessions  of  Associations  and  Confessions  of  General  Assemblies 
and  so  arrange  his  two  sections.  This  means  that  the  documents  in 
each  of  the  two  sections  are  arranged  in  chronological  order  with¬ 
out  separate  sections  for  the  two  streams  of  Baptist  thought.  Whilst 
this  method  has  much  to  commend  it  in  that  it  well  illustrates  the 
development  of  group  thinking  on  two  levels  amongst  both  groups 
of  Baptists,  the  student  of  Baptist  History  seeking  to  trace  the 
progress  in  thought  of  the  two  groups  will  probably  prefer 
Mcglothlin’s  method.  The  paragraph  at  the  end  of  lection  3 
headed  ‘Other  Associational  Confessions’  is  disappointing.  The 
opportunity  is  missed  of  providing  a  more  comprehensive  note 
about  the  use  and  whereabouts  of  Association  Confessions  produced 
in  the  eighteenth  century — and  subsequently.  Similarly,  at  the 
end  of  the  section  on  the  General  Confessions  in  the  paragraphs 
on  ‘  Statements  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  *, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  the  omission  of  the  1948  Statement  on 
‘The  Baptists’.  This  ‘Statement’  is  probably  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  declaration  of  Baptist  beliefs  in  recent  times  and  its  omission 
is  all  the  more  regrettable  if  this  book  becomes  the  standard 
reference  book  on  Baptist  confessions  for  other  denominations. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  sections  are  of  particular  interest  to 
British  Baptists  as  they  expand  considerably  the  final  two  sections 
in  Mcglothlin  on  ‘  American  Baptist  Confessions  ’  and  ‘  Confessions 
of  Other  Nationalities  ’.  The  American  Confessions  illustrate 
clearly  the  variety  of  expression  in  which  the  Baptist  witness  has 
manifested  itself,  though  not  a  few  of  the  Confessions  appear  to 
have  been  produced  as  a  result  of  controversy  within  the  Baptist 
ranks.  The  final  section  gives  us  the  most  recent  German 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Alliance  of  Evangelical-Free  church 
Congregations  (1944);  the  Swedish  Baptist  Confession  of  Faith  in 
a  translation,  so  we  are  told,  by  Rev.  Eric  Ruden,  but  which  appears 
to  be  (apart  from  the  alteration  of  ‘  will  ’  to  ‘  shall  ’  in  paragraph  4) 
the  same  translation  used  by  Mcglothlin  and  attributed  to  Rev. 
C.  E.  Benander;  the  1924  version  of  the  1879  French  Confession 
(a  version  which  is  referred  to  as  a  condensation,  but  which  in 
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some  sections,  notably  the  doctrinal  part  appears  to  be  a  consider¬ 
able  expansion  of  the  1879  Confession  as  given  by  Mcglothlin); 
the  Doctrinal  Basis  of  the  New  Zealand  Baptist  Union  and  of  the 
Baptist  Union  of  Victoria,  Australia,  and  a  Confession  of  the 
Baptist  Convention  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  All  these  documents 
make  interesting  reading  and  it  is  noteworthy  to  find  that  the 
Principle  and  Ideals  of  the  Baptist  Faith  as  set  forward  by  the 
Baptist  Union  of  Victoria  begins  with  ‘  The  Child  in  the  Kingdom 
The  book  ends  with  a  very  brief  note  headed;  ‘  In  Conclusion  ’ 
which  is  shown  as  being  the  last  part  of  Section  6  but  which  reads 
as  a  concluding  comment  on  the  whole  book,  not  simply  on  ‘  Con¬ 
fessions  of  Other  Nationalities  Here  again  one  feels  that  an 
opportunity  has  been  missed  to  make  some  constructive  comment 
oh  the  differences  of  emphasis  which  clearly  still  exist  today  in  the 
Baptist  world,  as  reflected  in  the  Confessions,  and  to  remind  the 
reader  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  doctrine  which  also  are 
reflected  in  all  the  Confessions  and  which  unite  Baptists  the:  world 
over. 

Whilst  we  have  been  critical  of  points  of  detail  within  the  book, 
we  would,  nevertheless,  emphasise  the  value  of  having  available 
again  the  classic  Confessions  of  Baptist  Faith.  Mcglothlin  has 
been,  for  too  long,  out  of  print.  Our  criticism  arises  from  a  feeling 
of  disappointment.  For  this  book,  for  which  we  have  waited  for 
so  long — useful  as  it  is — could  surely  have  been  so  much  more 
useful.  It  seems  that  Dr.  Lumpkin  never  really  decided  whether 
he  was  going  to  revise  and  enlarge  Mcglothlin  or  whether  he  was 
going  to  produce  an  entirely  new  and  up  to  date  volume  on  Baptist 
Confessions  of  Faith. 
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The  Status  of  Children 

IT  is  sometimes  laid  to  our  charge  as  Baptists  that  we  do  not 
satisfactorily  answer  the  question  concerning  the  status  of 
children.  The  tu  quoque  rejoinder,  though  not  altogether  beside 
the  point,  is  unconstructive,  and  this  problem,  important  enough 
in  its  own  right,  becomes  increasingly  pressing  as  a  by-product  of 
the  baptismal  discussion  now  in  progress.  At  the  moment  we 
appear  to  be  less  ready  to  pronounce  on  this  issue  than  some  of 
our  forefathers  were.^  An  article  in  the  Baptist  Timefi  posed 
certain  of  the  questions,  particularly  that  relating  to  original  sin, 
but  none  of  us  took  the  matter  up  and  this  fact  seems  to  reflect  the 
uncertainties  which  many  feel.  We  were  reminded  that  the 
classical  answer  of  the  Church  to  the  situation  with  which  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  confronts  us,  has  been  to  baptize  the  child. 
As  Baptists  we  reject  this  answer  but  how  then  do  we  meet  the 
situation?  What  terms  have  we  come  to  with  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  in  its  implications  for  our  children?  Dr.  G.  J.  M.  Pearce 
hopes  to  pursue  this  aspect  of  the  question  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly 
at  some  future  date.  Meanwhile  I  offer  one  or  two  comments,  not 
by  way  of  answer  to  the  problems  he  has  raised  but  bearing  on  the 
general  question  of  the  status  of  children. 

We  should  frankly  recognise  that  much  of  the  apologetic  for 
fnfant  Baptism,  which  to  us  often  seems  so  laboured,  is  quickened 
by  a  deep  concern  about  this  very  matter.  It  is  a  concern  which 
goes  much  deeper  than  anything  evoked  by  mere  sentimentality 
regarding  children.  Biblical  thought  confronts  us  with  the  idea 
of  corporate  solidarity  as  well  as  that  of  individual  responsibility 
and  our  theology,  including  our  ecclesiology,  must  find  proper 
room  for  the  interplay  of  these  concepts.  Our  controversy  with 
the  paedo-Baptist  is  not  over  the  fact  that  he  finds  a  place  for  the 
child  in  the  life  of  the  Church  but  that,  when  he  wrongly  transfers 
to  the  beginning  of  life  the  rite  which  belongs  to  the  New  Birth, 
he  either  reduces  the  meaning  of  baptism  (admitting  that  much 
of  what  the  New  Testament  says  about  it  cannot  apply  in  the  case 
of  infants),  or  he  makes  assertions  about  its  significance  which,  to 
us,  seem  alien  to  New  Testament  teaching  and  which  distort  and 
confuse  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  Sacraments.  Of  this  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  provides  a  familiar  example  in  declaring 
that  after  baptism  the  child  is  “regenerate  and  grafted  into  the 
body  of  Christ’s  Church.”  The  difficulties  which  this  kind  of 
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language  presents  for  us  have  often  been  stated  and  they  continue 
with  the  unfolding  process,  as  for  example,  when  the  person  about  ) 
to  be  confirmed  is  asked,  “  Dost  thou  not  think  that  thou  art  bound 
to  believe,  and  to  do,  as  they  (the  godparents)  have  promised  for 
thee?”  We  neither  understand  how  godparents  can  “promise 
and  vow  ”  what  they  do,  nor  how  it  can  be  supposed  that  their 
godchild  is  under  obligation  to  honour  vows  made  in  his  name 
before  he  had  any  choice  in  the  matter.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  these  problems  of  which  we  2U'e  relieved  by  the  doctrine  of  » 
Believers’  Baptism.  Believers’  Baptism,  however,  so  far  from 
relieving  the  problem  as  to  the  status  of  children  sharpens  it  for 
us.  If  it  leads  us  to  deny  certain  ideas  quite  decisively,  what  do 
we  positively  affirm  ? 

Since  it  is  by  Believers’  Baptism,  and  all  that  goes  with  it, 
that  we  enter  the  Church,  the  vast  majority  among  us  would 
take  the  view  that  a  child  who  has  not  yet  made  his  responsible  ' 
committal  to  Christ  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  member  of 
the  Church  nor,  most  would  add,  as  a  Christian.  Let  us  t£ike  the  I 
latter  for  a  moment.  It  seems  straightforward  enough  but  would 
we  assert  it  without  any  qualification  when  in  our  presence  a  child 
has  just  said  his  prayers  “  in  Jesus’  name  ”  ?  Were  his  prayers 
not  sincere,  was  his  trust  not  real?  If  not  a  Christian  what  is  he? 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  child  as  a  member  of  the  Church  but  is 
our  denial  without  any  qualification  when  he  is  found  sharing 
regularly  in  the  worship  of  the  Church  and  quite  obviously  feels  ! 
at  home  in  its  environment?  Do  we  think,  much  less  say,  “This  ; 
child  does  not  belong  here  ”  ?  Of  course  not,  but  if  he  does  belong, 
if  he  is  in  any  sense  one  of  the  family  of  the  Church,  what  exactly  \ 

is  his  status  ?  We  cannot  rest  content  wfith  purely  negative  answers  [ 

to  these  questions.  v 

Of  the  child  who  is  being  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  | 

admonition  of  the  Lord  we  can  at  least  assert  that  he  is  a  ( 

catechumen  of  the  Church.  This  term  is  one  with  which  all  I 

students  of  early  Church  History  are  familiar  and  which  has  I 

reappeared  in  modern  missionary  terminology.  It  first  appeared  I 

in  Tertullian  and  “  the  context  shows  it  to  mean  an  unbaptised 
person  who  has  been  accepted  by  the  Church  for  instruction  and 
training  in  the  hope  of  baptism.  It  shows  also  that  catechumens  I 

were  admitted  to  the  first  part  of  the  liturgy,  and  dismissed  before  | 

the  offerings.”®  The  phase  of  worship  to  which  the  catechumen  j 

was  admitted  was  that  sometimes  referred  to  as  “  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Word  ”  as  distinct  from  “  the  Liturgy  of  the  Upper  Room  ”  | 

and  this  first  phase  came,  indeed,  to  be  known  in  the  West  as  the 
Missa  catechumenoTum. 

We  will  glance  in  a  moment  at  the  structure  of  the  early 
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catechumenate  but  first  let  us  rehearse  the  obvious  facts  about  the 
child  of  Christian  parents  which  suggest  the  appropriateness  of 
the  catechumenical  idea.  The  child  has  been  bom  to  parents 
who  intend  to  bring  him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  He  is  the  object  of  their  prayers  and  will  be  helped  to  say 
his  own  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  the  simplest  petition  and  thanks¬ 
giving.  His  parents’  example  will  be  such  as  to  encourage  faith 
and  love  towards  God.  He  is  in  a  home  in  which  the  name 
of  Christ  is  used  only  with  reverence  and  in  which  the  Church  is  a 
reality  known  and  loved.  He  hears  and  later  wall  be  helped  to 
read  the  Scriptures.  He  is  taken  to  Church  and  in  the  degree 
possible  to  him  enters  into  the  act  of  divine  worship.  Admittedly 
much  of  his  early  prayer  and  praise,  at  home  and  in  Church,  will 
be  imitative  and  repetitive  in  character,  but  that  will  not  make 
it  less  acceptable  to  God.  He  is  included  in  the  Church’s  own 
ministries  of  prayer  and  instruction.  In  a  real  sense  it  embraces 
him  in  its  community  and  helps  him  to  feel  at  home  in  its  midst. 
Much  of  its  worship  will  be  beyond  him  but  it  is  only  from  personal 
participation  in  the  sacraments  that  he  is,  for  the  time  being, 
debarred.  Much  of  his  early  instruction  will  be  informal,  almost 
incidental,  and  imbibed  unconsciously  from  Christian  example  and 
environment;  he  will  !>!so  be  given  teaching  graded  to  his  age  and 
capacity  in  the  Sunuay  School  and  the  morning  worship  of  the 
Church.  All  this  indicates  that  his  relationship  to  the  Church  is 
that  of  a  catechumen  though  his  is  a  prolonged  catechumenate, 
beginning  in  infancy,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  person  who 
comes  as  an  adult  from  paganism.  The  aim  and  purpose  behind 
these  various  ministries  is  nothing  else  but  that  of  the  catechum¬ 
enate,  for  everything  that  is  being  done  for  the  child  is  being  done 
in  the  hope  that  he  will  in  due  course  make  his  personal  response 
in  repentance,  faith  and  baptism. 

The  pastoral  realities  of  the  catechumenate  are  perfectly 
familiar  to  us.  What  we  have  not  done  is  to  make  allowance  for 
the  idea  of  it  in  our  theology  of  the  Church.  If  we  could  do  this 
it  would  mean  that  we  had  a  category  enabling  us  to  give  proper 
formal  recognition  to  a  fact  we  do  not  question,  i.e.  that  the 
kind  of  child  we  have  in  mind  is,  in  some  sense,  in  and  of  the 
Christian  community  before  his  baptism.  We  rightly  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  conversion  and  have  often  pointed  out  that  our 
restriction  of  baptism  to  believers  accords  with  the  character  of 
the  Church  as  a  redeemed  community.  But  as  a  redeemed  com¬ 
munity  the  Church  is  called  to  a  ministry  of  evangelism  and 
reconciliation.  By  the  very  fact  of  this  ministry,  by  the  task  to 
which  it  is  summoned  in  the  terms  of  our  Lord’s  commission,  the 
Church  must  always  have  a  catechumenate  in  its  midst.  The 
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population  of  the  catechumenate  is  constantly  changing,  for  its 
members  are  in  transit  towards  full  Church  membership,  but  the 
catechumenate  itself  must  be  a  pennanent  feature  of  the  Church’s 
life.  Our  definition  of  the  Church  should  make  room  for  this  fact. 
Though  not  yet  baptised,  those  who  are  in  the  catechumenate  stage 
are  in  a  creative  relationship  with  the  Body  of  Christ.  They  do 
not  belong  to  the  indifferent  or  to  the  opposition. 

That  the  Church  consists  of  believers  is,  of  course,  at  once  a 
theological  truth  and  a  theological  abstraction;  to  risk  an  im¬ 
personal  metaphor,  it  is  the  garden  considered  apart  from  the 
nursery  in  which  tomorrow’s  plants  are  raised.  But  the  Church 
as  we  know  it  in  life,  ever  involved  in  mission,  always  has  its 
catechumenate  and  cannot  be  fully  understood  or  comprehensively 
described  without  it.  Unlike  an  alien  or  parasitic  growth  the 
catechumenate  is  a  necessary  organ,  integral  to  the  Church’s  func¬ 
tion  and  vital  to  its  future;  almost,  we  might  say,  the  womb  of 
the  Body  for  in  it  the  life  is  nurtured  which  eventually  issues  in 
the  New  Birth. 

Our  congregations  contain  not  only  the  central  core  of  full 
committed  and  communicant  members  but  other  persons  who  are 
at  varying  distances  from  the  centre.  These  others  are  the  incom¬ 
ing  traffic.  Some  turn  away  again  and  some  seem  to  get  held  up 
almost  indefinitely  on  the  outer  fringe  though  they  do  not  turn 
away.  The  members  of  the  typical  candidates’  class  are  nearly 
in.  It  is  the  Church’s  pastoral  and  evangelistic  concern  to  keep 
all  this  traffic  moving  inwards  and  it  cannot  be  content  to  let  any 
of  it  come  to  a  halt.  At  the  same  time  we  must  recognise  that 
some  who  are  not  yet  Church  members  are  believers  of  sorts. 
There  are  adults  in  the  Women’s  Meeting  and  the  Men’s  Circle 
whose  relationship  with  the  Church  leaves  much  room  for  progress 
but  who  seem  to  come  under  the  heading  of  “  he  that  is  not  against 
us  is  ,  for  us.”  We  cannot  be  complacent  about  them  nor  can  we 
whittle  down  the  need  for  full  committal  but  our  account  of  the 
Church  will  not  be  complete  unless  it  takes  account  of  the  presence 
of  these,  the  learners  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  candidates’ 
class,  the  fellow-travellers  who  are  not  yet  members  of  the  Party, 
the  children  who  love  and  trust  the  Lord  with  their  childlike  faith 
but  are  not  yet  capable  of  responsible  choice.  It  is  not  true  to 
pastoral  experience  to  draw  one  simple  line  at  Believers’  Baptism 
and  classify  those  on  one  side  as  in  and  the  others  as  out.  Whether 
or  not  we  use  the  term,  the  idea  underlying  the  catechumenate 
is  important  and  valuable,  not  least  in  helping  us  to  say  something 
positive  concerning  the  children  who  share  in  the  Church’s  life.'* 
At  this  point  I  should  mention  that  if  we  do  apply  the  term 
catechumen  to  children  we  shall  not  be  strictly  following  the  usage 
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of  the  early  Church.  Writing  of  that  period,  C.  L.  Feltoe  speaks 
of  two  grades  among  those  who  were  unbaptised,  (i)  catechumens 
pure  and  simple,  i.e.  adherents  to  Christianity  who  were,  however, 
looked  upon  as  members  of  the  community  (e.g.  Can.  Hipp.  63, 
64);  (ii)  catechumens  who  sought  baptism,  and  were  therefore  being 
subjected  to  a  deRnite  course  of  instruction  with  a  view  thereto.”® 
The  latter,  our  “candidates’  class,”  had  in  fact  moved  a  stage 
beyond  that  of  the  catechumen,  properly  so-called.  Having  applied 
and  been  approved  for  baptism  they  were  now  described  variously 
as  photizomenoi,  electi,  illuminandL  (This  distinction  recalls  the 
fact  that  the  catechumens,  a  very  large  group,  included  many  who 
remained  as  such  for  most  of  their  lives,  seeking  to  postpone  the 
crucial  act  of  baptism  to  the  last  possible  moment  for  fear  of 
post-baptismal  sin.  “  Numberless  are  the  inscriptions  telling  of 
the  administration  of  baptism  immediately  before  death  took 
place,”®  important  evidence  not  always  remembered  by  those  who 
speak  of  an  early  universal  establishment  of  infant  baptism.)  In 
the  early  catechumenate  there  was  yet  another  distinction  made. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  catechumenate  proper  were  called 
accedentes  or  rudes  and  strictly  it  was  to  this  class  that  children 
of  Christian  parents  belonged.  It  also  included  pagans  and  heretics 
who  were  knocking  at  the  Church’s  door.  “  When  the  candidate 
had  given  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  motives  for  approaching 
Christianity  his  preparation  for  admission  to  the  catechumenate  was 
given  in  a  single  instruction.  .  .  .  When  the  catechist  had  brought 
this  instruction  to  a  close,  he  asked  the  candidate  whether  he 
believed  what  he  had  heard.  If  the  answer  was  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  he  was  initiated  into  the  catchumenate  by  the  “  sacraments  ” 
of  the  signing  of  the  Cross,  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  the 
administration  of  salt.”^  These  ceremonies  would  vary  in  various 
places. 

It  used  to  be  held  that  there  were  several  grades  of  catech¬ 
umen  but  that  view  has  been  abandoned.  The  classification 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  paragraph  shows  us  stages  on  the  way 
to  baptism,  in  one  of  which  a  person  was  called  a  catechumen.  It 
was  the  researches  of  F.  X.  Funk  which  led  to  this  clarification 
and  so  far  as  I  know  it  is  not  seriously  challenged  today.  It  still 
remains  true  that  the  various  groups  are  often  referred  to  under 
the  general  heading  of  the  catechumenate,  and  with  them  also  the 
neophyti,  the  newly-baptized  who  continued  to  receive  catechetical 
instruction  for  a  period  after  baptism.  We  can  use  the  word 
catechumen  for  the  children  we  have  in  mind  provided  we  do 
not  suggest  that  this  was  the  exact  terminology  used  in  the  early 
Church.  Baptists  are  not  given  to  over-elaboration.  I  do  not 
envisage  even  catechumen  coming  into  popular  use  among  us,  and 
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which  of  us  would  consent  to  some  transliterated  form  of  rudes  or 
accedentes  as  applied  to  our  children !  Catechumen  will  do  for 
the  present  discussion.  It  is  not  the  word  but  the  idea  that  I  am 
concerned  with. 

The  catechumenate,  catering  for  those  who  are  under 
instruction  and  participating  in  worship,  does  not  exclude  the 
children  of  non-Christian  parents.  Of  these  there  are  not  a  few  in 
our  churches  and  Sunday  Schools.  In  regard  to  their  Christian 
upbringing,  Sunday  School  teachers  or  other  Church  members 
stand  in  loco  parentis  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  The  domestic 
setting  differentiates  the  child  of  a  pagan  home  from  one  of 
Christian  parents  but  as  learners  in  the  Church  and  its  ancillaries 
they  stand  side  by  side.  Is  there  any  other  difference  of  status, 
.character  or  privilege  as  between  these  two? 

We  can  be  certain  that  both  share  in  the  love  of  God  and  of 
both  we  can  assert  that  they  have  been  bom  into  a  world  for  which 
Christ  died.  These  affirmations  are  sometimes  given  as  part  of 
the  justification  for  infant  baptism  (the  fomier  often  in  terms  of 
Mark  x.  14)  but  as  such  they  should  surely  be  abandoned  by  those 
protagonists  of  baptismal  reform  who  would  restrict  the  rite  to 
infants  whose  parents  intend  to  take  their  Christian  vows  and 
responsibilities  seriously.  It  is  also  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
those  who  still  claim  that  Infant  Baptism  is  a  declaration  of  the 
prevenient  grace  of  God  and  yet  restrict  it  to  the  children  of  such 
parents.  If  baptism  given  in  the  one  case  proclaims  prevenient 
grace,  what  does  its  denial  in  the  other  case  declare  ?  The  severity 
of  God,  visiting  the  unbelief  of  the  parents  upon  the  children?  Or 
the  severity  of  the  Church  which  is  prepared  to  exercise  faith  on 
behalf  of  one  child  but  not  the  other?  We  deeply  respect  the 
concern  of  those  paedo-Baptists  who  feel  the  scandal  of  “  indis¬ 
criminate  baptism,”  of  the  christening  which  is  little  more  than  a 
social  occasion  for  the  lay  participants.  There  are  still  some  among 
them  however  who  continue  to  use  arguments  which  had  more 
point  before  the  baptismal  reform  movement.  In  pleading  for 
baptisrh  in  instances  where  the  Church  sees  real  hope  of  Christian 
instruction  and  pastoral  care,  what  they  are  really  doing  is  to  point 
to  the  significance  of  the  catechumenate.  The  logical  step  would 
be  the  restoration  of  the  order  of  the  early  Church  in  which  baptism 
came  not  as  the  introduction  to,  but  the  culmination  of,  the  catech¬ 
umenate.  They  would  still  need  an  infancy  rite,  not  baptism  but 
one  which  would  include  everything  that  can  be  legitimately  said 
and  done  for  children  in  infancy.  If  our  Dedication  Service  does 
not  do  this  already  it  is  in  principle  capable  of  doing  so  and  we 
should  hasten  to  make  good  its  deficiencies.  Among  other  things 
it  should  certainly  allow  for  introduction  to  the  Church’s  catechu- 
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menate,  perhaps  by  admission  to  the  Sunday  School’s  cradle  roll 
so  long  as  the  Sunday  School  be  understood  not  as  a  separate 
entity  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Church’s  life. 

A  crucial  text  for  discussion  at  this  point  is,  of  course,  1 
Corinthians  vii.  14  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  paedo-Baptists 
wrongly  employ  it  in  their  apologetic.  Baptists  have  made  little 
positive  use  of  it.  The  background  of  the  verse  is  familiar.  Mixed 
marriages  were  not  to  be  contracted  by  Christians  but  what  of  the 
marriage  that  had  become  mixed  by  the  conversion  of  a  partner 
who  as  a  former  pagan  had  married  a  pagan?  This  question  had 
evidently  been  put  to  the  apostle  and  his  answer  was  that  the 
continuance  of  marital  relationships  in  such  circumstances  was 
quite  permissible.  It  was  not  a  mixed  marriage  in  the  usual 
sense  because  the  unbelieving  partner  was  consecrated  or  sanctified 
through  the  converted  one.  {hegiastai  gar  ho  aner  ho  apistos  en 
te  gurudki.  .  .  .  )  Reinforcing  his  point  Paul  went  on  to  argue 
that  if  this  were  not  the  case  the  children  of  the  marriage  would 
be  unclean  {akatharta)  but  as  things  are,  both  pjurents  being  sanc¬ 
tified,  the  children  are  holy  {hagia).  The  argument,  says  St.  John 
Parry,  is  “by  analogy  from  their  conviction  about  the  children  of 
Christian  marriage,  to  the  heathen  partners  of  mixed  marriages.’’* 
Paul’s  concern  at  the  moment  is  with  the  latter  but  on  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  situation  the  argument  can  .be  used  in  either 
direction.  Are  the  children  holy?  Then  it  follows  that  the 
parents  must  be,  including  the  unbelieving  one.  Are  the  parents 
holy,  including  the  unbelieving  one?  Thfn  the  children  must  be 
too. 

The  verse  provides  no  support  for  infant  baptism.®  The 
children  are  not  holy  because  they  have  been  baptised  but  because 
they  are  the  progeny  of  holy  parents.  If  they  had  been  baptised 
that  would  have  been  an  alternative  explanation  of  their  holiness 
which  would  still  leave  open  the  question  of  the  unconverted 
parent.  If  baptised  they  could  scarcely  now  be  thought  of  as 
“unclean”  whatever  the  state  of  one  of  the  parents.^®  If  the 
verse  is  far  from  proving  that  infants  actually  were  baptized  in  the 
Corinthian  Church  it  is  also  a  curious  one  to  employ  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  infant  baptism,  though  it  is  sometimes  so  used  even 
by  commentators  who  concede  that  it  says  nothing  about  the 
practice  in  Corinth.  This  text,  says  Lightfoot,  “  enunciates  the 
principle  which  leads  to  Infant  Baptism,  viz.  that  the  child  of 
Christian  parents  shall  be  treated  as  Christian.”** 

It  may  or  may  not  be  significant  that  Lightfoot  spoke  there 
of  Christian  parent!.  Was  that  plural  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  did  he 
regard  the  heathen  but  “sanctified”  parent  as  Christian?  It  is  a 
matter  of  some  moment.  On  the  basis  of  this  verse  there  is  as 
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much  ground,  no  more  and  no  less,  for  “  treating  as  Christian  ” 
the  unbelieving  spouse  as  Lightfoot  says  we  should  treat  the  child. 
Whatever  holiness  means  in  this  context  it  means  it  as  much  for 
the  one  as  for  the  other.  “  This  principle  of  family  solidarity 
holds  good  of  the  conjugal  tie  no  less  than  of  the  filial  derived 
therefrom.”^^  Yet  those  who  find  here  an  argument  for  infant 
baptism  do  not  take  the  discussion  further  and  clarify  the  position 
of  the  heathen  partner  vis-a-vis  baptism.  If  we  are  to  baptise  an 
infant  on  the  basis  of  this  kind  of  holiness  we  cannot  in  principle 
reject  the  legitimacy  of  it  for  the  unbelieving  parent.  It  would 
hardly  be  a  satisfactory  answer,  in  this  instance,  to  assert  the 
necessity  of  faith  in  the  case  of  an  adult  for  this  is  not  an  ordinary 
pagan.  He  is  not  “  unclean  ”  but  enjoys  a  derived  sanctification 
which  puts  him  in  a  different  category  as  it  does  his  child.  Why 
indeed  should  the  paedo-Baptist  argue  against  the  offer  of  baptism 
to  a  pagan  parent  thus  sanctified?  Much  has  been  made  of  the 
so-called  “  household  baptisms  ”  of  the  primitive  Church.  If  the 
argument  is  sound  why  not  practise  household  baptism,  the  whole 
household,  including  the  heathen  adult  members,  instead  of  select¬ 
ing  the  infant  members  for  attention?  Does  the  principle  of 
family  solidarity  not  apply  to  adults?  The  introduction  of  a 
selective  principle  fatally  weakens  the  argument  from  family  or 
household  solidarity.  This  argument  should  be  abandoned  or  its 
full  implications  should  be  acted  upon  and,  for  the  latter,  the  first 
step  would  be  to  declare  the  legitimacy  of  baptism  for  the  heathen 
partner  of  a  mixed  marriage.  This  at  least  would  not  be  a  matter 
of  offering  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs  but  that  which  is  holy 
to  the  holy,  according  to  1  Corinthians  vii.  14.  But  of  course  the 
true  step  is  to  leave  this  verse  out  of  the  baptismal  discussion 
altogether. 

If  however  the  verse  contributes  nothing  to  the  baptismal 
question  it  does  say  something  on  the  status  of  children  and  the 
crux  of  the  matter  is  the  meaning  of  “  holiness  ”  in  this  context. 
In  discussions  of  the  Biblical  development  of  the  term  it  is  generally 
recognised  that  there  was  a  primary,  non-moral  connotation.  This 
is  not  contradicted  by  the  truth  that  if  any  person  or  thing  is  called 
holy  “it  is  in  a  sense  derivative  from  (God)  and  dependent  upon  him 
or  upon  his  will”  and  that  therefore  “there  is  a  personal  conception 
of  holiness  implicit  at  the  source.”^®  It  was  of  course  this  personal 
conception  which  enabled  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
fill  the  term  out  with  moral  content.  In  the  primary  sense  things 
a-moral  in  themselves  might  be  declared  “  clean  ”  or  “  unclean  ” ; 
persons  immoral  in  character  might  be  classified  as  “  sacred  ”  as, 
for  example,  the  prostitutes  attached  to  fertility  cults.  “  Holy  ”  or 
sacred  ”  in  this  sense  meant  consecrated  to  or  claimed  by  the 
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deity,  separated  or  set  apart  for  religious  purposes.  It  implied  no 
moral  judgment  but  an  objective  status  in  relation  to  the  god 
worshipped. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Paul  was  here 
using  the  word  “  holy  ”  in  this  earlier  sense  for  he  was  not  attribut¬ 
ing  moral  qualities  either  to  the  heathen  parent  “  sanctified  ”  by 
marriage  or  to  the  children  of  the  marriage.  Commentators  who 
refer  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  believing  parent  on  marriage 
partner  or  child  are  to  this  extent  off  the  mark.  Holiness  is 
attributed  to  the  child  and  the  unbelieving  parent  because  of  their 
existent  relationship  with  the  believer,  not  because  of  moral  results 
which  that  relationship  has  achieved  or  may  hope  to  achieve.  We 
have  one  other  Pauline  passage^^  in  which  holiness  is  similarly 
attributed  to  unbelievers.  In  Romans  xi  the  apostle  declares  his 
belief  that  all  Israel  is  to  be  saved  and  he  explains  his  confidence 
i  by  the  use  of  two  metaphors :  ei  de  he  aparche  hagia,  kai  to 
phurama,  kai  ei  he  riza  hagia,  kai  hoi  kaldoi  (v.  16).  The  first 
of  these  metaphors  is  drawn  from  the  ritual  practice  referred  to 
in  Numbers  xv.  19,  20.  “  It  shall  be,  that  when  ye  eat  of  the 
bread  of  the  land,  ye  shall  offer  up  an  heave  offering  unto  the 
Lord.  Of  the  first  of  your  dough  {aparchen  phuramatos  LXX) 
ye  shall  offer  up  a  cake  for  an  heave  offering.  .  .  .”  The  first- 
fruits  being  offered  (though  part  only  of  the  whole)  the  rest  of 
the  dough  became  “  holy  ”  too.  So  with  the  tree  metaphor,  the 
root  being  holy  the  branches  which  stem  from  it  must  be.  Israel 
was  “  beloved  for  the  fathers’  sake  ”  (v.  28)  and  was  holy  in  the 
formal  sense  through  racial  affiliation  to  the  holy  patriarchs.  In 
the  formal  sense  only,  because  Paul  is  clearly  not  attributing  any¬ 
thing  more  than  that  to  a  people  which  “  did  not  subject  themselves 
I  to  the  righteousness  of  God  ”  {Romans  x.  3).  It  is  an  objective 
status  to  which  he  is  referring  in  Romans  xi.  16  and  1  Corinthians 
■  vii.  14.  Admittedly  in  the  former  Paul  argues  from  this  to  the 

future  ingathering  of  Israel  but,  as  Dodd  has  pointed  out,  “  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  principle,  as  it  is  here  applied,  with  Paul’s 
I  strenuous  denial  .  .  .  that  descent  from  Abraham  gives  any  right 
to  the  inheritance  of  his  blessing  Certainly  it  would  be  rash  to 
conclude  by  analogy  from  Romdns  xi.  16  that  the  child  and 
unbelieving  partner  of  1  Corinthians  vii.  14  are  undoubtedly 

-  destined  to  be  saved.  Otherwise  we  should  have  an  excellent 

argument  for  mixed  marriages !  But  Paul  himself  did  not  envisage 
the  inclusion  of  Israel  other  than  by  belief  in  Christ.  Of  the 

I  Corinthians  passage  we  must  assert  that  it  was  an  objective  status, 

not  yet  (and  possibly  never)  an  inward  reality  to  which  Paul  was 
I  referring. 

I  By  what  means  was  this  brought  about?  Of  course  Paul 
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would  say  that  the  status  derived  ultimately  from  the  will  of  God 
but  it  is  also  evident  that  in  some  sense  it  is  mediated  through  the  ' 
particular  relationship  with  the  believer.  Paul  does  not  explain 
this  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  type  of  relationship,  perhaps  the 
physical  aspect  of  it,  is  important  to  his  thought  and  that  it  is  not  , 
simply  a  matter  of  the  child  or  heathen  parent  being  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  a  Christian.  Lietzmann  draws 
our  attention  to  1  Corinthians  vi.  15  where  the  apostle  speaks  of 
the  result  of  intercourse  with  a  prostitute.  However  casual  and  t 
fleeting  a  brothel  encounter  might  be,  Paul  insisted  that  such 
intercourse  had  deeper  significance  for  those  concerned.  In  the 
case  of  a  Christian  and  a  prostitute  it  would  be  a  joining  to  her 
.of  “  the  members  of  Christ.”  He  quotes  Genesis  ii.  24,  “  they 
two  shall  become  one.”  Intercourse  with  a  prostitute  led  to  a 
uniting  of  personalities  as  did  the  ordained  intercourse  of  marriage. 

On  1  Corinthians  vii.  14  Lietzmann  is  surely  penetrating  to  an  ‘ 
important  element  in  the  apostle’s  thought  when  he  says :  “  The 
heathen  spouse  becomes  sanctified  through  sexual  intercourse  with 
the  Christian  party 

Of  the  sanctification  of  the  children  Lietzmann  speaks 
similarly  of  it  taking  place  in  a  “mysterious  manner,  through 
physical  derivation  from  a  Christian  man  or  woman  In  the 
relationship  between  parent  and  offspring  there  is  much  more  than 
the  physical  but  in  this  instance  it  seems  as  though  the  physical 
link  was  fundamental  in  enabling  Paul  to  assert  the  status  of  I 
holiness  for  the  diild.  Even  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  specify  the 
physical  link  exclusively  the  status  certainly  arises  from  the  ibonds 
of  marriage  and  parenthood.  j 

There  is  no  claim  here,  of  course,  that  these  ties  are  the  sole  , 
means  by  which  the  status  could  be  created.  It  is  additional 
rather  than  contradictory  to  Paul’s  idea  to  suggest  that,  as  every¬ 
thing  which  comes  into  the  “  possession  ”  of  a  Christian  is  holy  ' 
to  the  Lord,  so  would  an  adopted  child  though  not  by  means  of 
physical  derivation.  And  what  of  the  situation  when  the  Church 
itself,  through  an  orphanage  for  example,  takes  a  child  formally  i 
into  its  care  and  becomes  its  responsible  guardian?  Again  it  is 
not  a  physical  relationship  which  is  created  but  Paul’s  argument 
was  designed  to  meet  the  one  kind  of  relationship  under  consider-  ^ 
ation,  not  to  exclude  others.  May  we,  using  1  Corinthians  vii.  14 
as  a  starting  point,  suggest  that  in  addition  to  the  marital  and 
parental  there  are  special  relationships  with  a  Christian  or  with 
the  Christian  Church  which  may  provide  a  basis  for  the  same  | 
assertion  that  Paul  made  in  the  case  before  him?  If  so,  the 
status  of  holiness  would  not  apply  exclusively  to  children  physically  j 
begotten  of  a  Christian  parent  or  parents.  1 
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Setting  aside  these  speculations  and  restricting  ourselves  to 
those  Paul  had  in  mind,  what  content  can  we  give  to  this  derivative 
holiness  ?  “  The  conception  depends  upon  the  fact  that  hagios  and 

hagiazd  primarily  refer  not  to  moral  character,  but  to  the  state 
in  relation  to  Crod,  and  the  claim  of  God  on  the  person,  even 
antecedently  to  the  personal  response  to  that  claim.  .  .  .  Here  the 
word  must  be  used  in  its  primary  meaning,  as  consecrated  to, 
claimed  by  God.”“  The  “  consecration  ”  and  die  “  claim  ”  in 
this  instance  arise  from  and  are  exerted  through  the  personal 
relationship  with  a  Christian  and  must  in  principle  be  just  as 
applicable,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  non-Christian  marriage  partner 
as  to  the  child  of  the  marriage. 

In  what  sense  can  we  speak  of  a  claim  by  Cod',  operative  in  this 
case  (and  possibly  in  certain  others)  but  not  in  that  of  all  children? 
Surely  He  lays  His  claim  on  all  and  all  owe  life  to  the  Creator 
who  is  holy.  Yet  this  verse  introduces  a  differentiating  factor  as 
between  one  child  and  another.  The  difference  is  that  owing  to 
the  specially  significant  relationship  with  a  Christian,  God’s  claim 
in  this  instance  can  be  and  is  direcdy  lodged  and  asserted.  This 
applies  to  the  whole  of  a  Christian’s  life,  to  all  that  he  formerly 
reckoned  as  his  own  and  at  his  own  disposal;  to  all,  in  fact,  that  is 
commonly  brought  under  the  heading  of  Christian  stewardship — 
time,  money,  the  body  (now  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  and 
here  as  we  see,  the  marital  relationship  and  its  bodily  fruit.  The 
heathen  partner  might  be  immoral  but  as  partner  in  the  marriage 
union  he  is  claimed  by  God  and  proper  marital  relationships  with 
him  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  unclean.  “  Man  and  wife  are 
part  of  each  other,  in  such  a  sense  .  .  .  that  the  sanctification  of 
the  one  includes  the  other  so  far  as  their  wedlock  is  concerned.”^® 
The  marriage  union  is  one  which  the  Christian  partner  can  and 
must  offer  in  view  of  the  fact  that  God  has  hallowed  it.  Thus 
the  objective  status  of  holiness  accorded  to  the  unbelieving  marriage 
partner  issues  in  immediate  ethical  implications  for  the  believer. 

Similarly,  what  is  attributed  in  a  non-moral  sense  to  the 
child  has  moral  implications  for  his  Christian  parent.  In  regard 
to  this  child  God  can  assert  His  claim  from  the  outset  because 
it  is  a  life  bom  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  believer.  Though 
the  latter  may  not  prejudge  the  child’s  own  choice  when  years  of 
responsibility  are  reached,  he  has  for  a  few  years  the  opportunity 
of  shaping  the  child’s  life.  It  is  salutary  for  him  to  remember 
that  parentage,  which  seems  to  make  a  child  so  much  one’s  own, 
makes  it  God’s,  makes  it  “holy,”  and  this  fact  stands  against  any 
selfish  counter-claim  in  terms  of  one’s  own  ideas  and  ambitions  for 
the  child.  Parental  possessiveness  always  carries  dangers  with  it 
but  in  the  case  of  a  Christian  it  may  take  on  a  peculiarly  serious 
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aspect  in  conflict  with  the  prior  claim  which  God  asserts.  The 
latter  reinforces  every  other  consideration  which  summons  a 
Christian  to  offer  his  child  to  God  and  to  make  the  sustained  effort 
involved  in  bringing  him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord. 

Unfortunately  for  our  present  discussion,  Paul  was  simply 
concerned  here  to  meet  the  practical  question  as  to  whether  a 
newly  converted  person  could  continue  in  marital  relationships 
with  an  unbelieving  partner.  It  was  not  to  his  point  to  follow  up 
the  theological  implications  and  to  answer  all  the  questions  raised 
for  us  by  the  attribution  of  a  status  of  holiness  to  the  child  or  the 
unbelieving  parent.  Has  this  status  an  absolute  quality  about  it 
oj  is  it  so  tied  to  the  relationship  with  the  Christian  that  if  the 
relationship  ceased  the  status  would  be  nullified  (as,  for  example, 
if  the  heathen  partner  divorced  his  Christian  wife)?  If  it  is  a 
qualified  status  on  what  terms  could  the  child  forfeit  it?  If  we 
answer,  by  lapsing  into  heathenism  or  immorality,  we  recall 
immediately  that  these  things  did  not  disqualify  his  non-Christian 
parent.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  status,  once  accorded,  becomes 
absolute,  what  of  its  bearing  on  original  sin?  It  is  of  the  nature 
of  original  sin  that  it  is  derivative.  May  it  be  countered  as  such 
by  a  holiness  which  is  derivative,  proceeding  from  a  relationship 
with  one  who  is  a  believer  in  Christ?  Agan,  if  the  status  is  absolute 
is  it  further  transmissible  through  the  child  when  he  too  becomes  a 
husband  and  a  father  though  he  may  never  have  become  a  be¬ 
liever?  Some  will  feel  like  answering  that  this  last  question  at 
least  has  an  air  of  artificiality  about  it  and  that  this  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Paul  was  employing  a  primitive  concept  of  holiness 
at  this  point,  a  holiness  formal  rather  than  qualitative.  For  those 
who  cannot  dismiss  the  problem  in  those  terms  the  questions  are 
plainly  there,  created  but  not  answered  by  the  apostle’s  advice  to 
his  Corinthian  enquirers. 

One  thing  seems  clear.  Paul  presents  us  with  a  difficulty 
somewhat  similar  to  that  raised  by  the  doctrine  of  election,  though 
not  of  the  same  gravity.  Some  have  followed  the  doctrine  of 
election  through  to  what  they  felt  was  its  logical  conclusion  or 
concomitant,  a  doctrine  of  reprobation.  If  some  men  are  elected 
to  salvation  it  seemed  to  follow  that  others  are  not  and  that  these 
latter  must  be  predestinated  to  condemnation.  To  this  most  of  us 
reply  that  a  conclusion  so  preposterous  stands  self-condemned, 
whether  logical  or  not.  But  we  now  have  to  ask  ourselves  about 
the  apparent  implications  of  1  Corinthians  vii.  14.  Certain  persons 
come  to  a  status  of  holiness  solely  through  their  relationship  with 
a  believer.  It  seems  to  follow  that  a  husband  not  blessed  with  a 
believing  wife  and  a  child  not  blessed  with  a  believing  parent  do 
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not  enjoy  that  status  unless  they  arrive  at  it  by  some  other  way. 
This  evidently  implies  a  distinction  between  one  child  and  another, 
a  position  not  so  impossible  of  acceptance  as  the  election- 
reprobation  nexus,  but  still  a  difficult  one  to  get  acclimatised  to. 
Is  the  difficulty  a  valid  one  or  does  it  simply  remind  us  of  the 
effort  needed  to  penetrate  and  come  to  terms  with  certain  aspects 
of  Biblical  thought?  Our  democratic  instincts  rebel  against  the 
idea  that  anyone,  theologically  speaking,  should  be  bom  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.  Paul  evidently  felt  no  such  qualms  and 
if  we  are  to  follow  him  we  shall  have  to  get  used  to  language 
and  ideas  that  have  hitherto  been  foreign  to  many  of  us,  as  we  are 
having  to  do  in  the  matter  of  baptism. 


^See,  for  example,  McGlothlin,  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith,  1910,  pp. 
69,  89,  93,  115,  145,  157,  191. 

*By  Rev.  G.  J.  M.  Pearce,  28th  August,  1959. 

3W  Telfer,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Nemesius  of  Emesa,  1955,  p.  31. 

^  Some  would  speak  of  these  children  as  members,  not  of  the  Cnurch 
but  of  the  congregation  or  of  “  the  Christian  community  ”.  But  neither 
of  these  terms  identifies  them  as  distinct  from  baptised  Church  members 
who  are  also  members  of  the  congregation  and  the  Christian  community. 
“  Catechumen  ”  and  “  catechumenate  ”  have  this  merit  at  least,  that  they 
indicate  the  learner  status  quite  specifically, 

5  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  Vol.  3.  Art.  Catechumenate. 

^Lietzmann,  The  Era  of  the  Church  Fathers,  1951,  p.  100. 

^  J.  P.  Christopher,  The  First  Catechetical  Instruction  of  Augustine, 
1952.  p.  4. 

®1  Corinthians  (Cambridge  Greek  Testament),  1937,  p.  113. 

®  An  interesting  discussion  of  this  point  was  embodied  in  the  appen¬ 
dix  to  the  London  (Baptist)  Confession  of  1677.  See  McGlothlin,  op.  cit., 

p.  281. 

^  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  argument  of  P.  Feine  and 
others  that  1  Corinthians  vii.  14  makes  it  virtu^ly  imp)ossible  to  suppose 
that  Infant  Baptism  was  practised  at  Corinth  since  the  practice  would  have 
presupposed  an  “  uncleanness  ”  which  is  ruled  out  by  Paul’s  teaching 
in  this  passage.  If  this  argument  is  valid  the  verse  is  not  merely  useless 
but  embarrassing  to  paedo-Baptist  apologetic. 

Cited  by  G.  G.  Findlay,  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  1904,  p.  827. 

G.  G.  Findlay,  ibid. 

^J,  K.  S.  Reid,  A  Theological  Word  Book  of  the  Bible,  1950,  p.  216. 
(Art.  SANCTITY,  SANCTIFICATION). 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray  for  calling  my  attention 
to  this  and  to  the  argument  referred  to  in  Footnote  10. 

Epistle  to  the  Romans,  (Moffatt  Commentary),  1938,  p.  179. 

die  Korinther  I  and  II  (Handbuch  zum  neuen  Testament),  1931, 


^  St.  John  Parry,  op.  cit.,  p.  112. 
19  Findlay,  op.  cit.,  p.  826. 
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Baptists  and  the  Ecumenical 
Movement. 

I 

Baptists  are  not  all  of  one  mind  about  the  Ecumenical 
Movement.  A  number  of  Baptist  Unions  and  Conventions 
have  been  prominently  identified  with  all  phases  of  the  movement. 
Some  have  participated  in  certain  activities  and  on  some  occasions, 
but  not  on  others.  A  hesitant  or  critical  attitude  has  sometimes 
been  shown.  At  the  present  time  ten  Baptist  groups  are  in  mem¬ 
bership  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches :  the  Baptist  Union  of  ' 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Baptist  Union  of  Holland,  the 
Baptist  Union  of  Denmark,  the  Baptist  Union  of  Hungary,  the 
American  (formerly  Northern)  Baptist  Convention,  the  two  Negro 
Baptist  Conventions  and  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  the  Burma  Baptist  Convention,  and  the  Baptist 
Union  of  New  Zealand.  These  groups  comprise  nearly  one  half  ^ 
of  the  Baptists  of  the  world,  but  there  remain  outside  the  World 
Council  the  very  strong  Southern  Baptist  Convention  of  the  United 
States,  the  Baptists  of  Canada  and  Australia,  a  number  of 
European  groups  including  the  All  Soviet  Union  of  Evangelical 
Christian  Baptists,  and  all  but  a  few  of  the  Baptists  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  a  number  of  whom  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  being 
fully  “  autonomous  ”  churches.  l 

There  are  other  world  communions,  which  are  similarly 
divided  in  their  attitude.  Some  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  are  in 
membership  with  the  World  Council;  some  are  not.  Certain  of  ^ 
the  Lutheran  Synods  have  not  followed  the  larger  Lutheran 
Churches  in  joining  the  Council. 

The  reasons  for  these  differences  of  attitude  are  varied.  In 
some  cases  they  are  political.  The  Churches  of  China — including 
those  associated  with  the  China  Baptist  Council  and  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  China — were  at  one  time  in  active  membership  with  the  ^ 
World  Council.  All  withdrew  soon  after  the  present  Communist 
regime  was  established  there.  Though  the  World  Council  includes 
a  number  of  Churches  in  Communist  controlled  lands,  it  has  not 
proved  easy  for  them  to  share  fully  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement.  I 
In  other  cases  the  reasons  why  certain  Churches  have  stood  aside 
from  the  World  Council  may  be  described  as  ecclesiastical.  Church  I 
relations  in  particular  lands  have  not  yet  reached  a  .sufficiently 
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friendly  stage  for  it  to  be  easy  for  all  the  Churches  to  associate 
themselves  together  or  to  grant  one  another  the  mutual  recognition 
involved  in  membership  of  the  World  Council.  In  yet  other  cases 
theological  and  doctrinal  difficulties  and  suspicions  stand  in  the 
way.  All  these  reasons  have  affected  Baptists,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  Christian  traditions. 

Baptists  are,  moreover,  a  heterogeneous  community,  with 
considerable  differences  in  theological  outlook,  polity  and  church 
practice  and,  though  characterised  by  a  strong  sense  of  fellowship 
and  brotherhood,  have  no  central  church  authority.  Each  union 
and  convention  determines  its  own  attitudes  and  standards.  A 
Baptist  World  Alliance  was  formed  in  1905  and  now  links  together 
Baptist  churches  with  a  combined  membership  of  over  21,000,000. 
But  the  preamble  to  its  constitution  runs  as  follows : 

“  The  Baptist  World  Alliance,  extending  over  every  part 
of  the  world,  exists  in  order  more  fully  to  shew  the  essential 
oneness  of  Baptist  people  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  impart 
inspiration  to  the  brotherhood  and  to  promote  the  spirit  of 
fellowship,  service  and  co-operation  among  them;  but  this 
Alliance  may  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  independence  of 
the  churches  or  assume  the  administrative  functions  of  existing 
organisations.” 

At  more  than  one  World  Congress  Baptists  have  discussed  together 
certain  aspects  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement.  They  have  agreed 
to  differ  about  it  and  at  a  Congress  in  Copenhagen  in  1947,  on 
the  eve  of  the  formation  of  the  World  Council,  it  was  clearly  ruled 
that  the  Alliance  would  be  exceeding  its  rights  if  it  gave  direction 
or  advice  to  its  constituent  unions  and  conventions  on  the  question 
of  membership.  Each  must  be  free  to  decide  for  itself. 

All  these  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the 
part  taken  by  Baptists  in  the  developments  of  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years. 

II 

The  Baptists  of  Britain,  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
America  have,  since  the  days  of  William  Carey,  shown  a  notable 
zeal  for  foreign  missions.  The  representatives  of  their  missionary 
societies  participated  eagerly  in  the  Edinburgh  World  Missionary 
Conference  of  1910,  which  is  now  generally  regarded  as  “  the 
watershed  between  miscellaneous  ecumenical  stirrings  and  the  inte¬ 
grating  ecumenical  movement  of  more  recent  times”  (Rouse  &  Neill, 
History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  1954,  p.217).  Baptist 
leaders  in  Britain  and  America,  as  well  as  Baptist  missionaries  in 
Asia,  shared  in  the  subsequent  formation  of  National  Christian 
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Councils  and  of  the  International  Missionary  Council.  They 
accepted  the  principle  of  “comity,”  by  which  competition  and 
over-lapping  were  avoided.  They,  and  leaders  of  the  “  younger  ” 
churches,  were  present  at  the  great  missionary  conferences  in 
Jerusalem  (1928)  and  Madras  (1938).  A  number  of  Baptists  have 
been  on  the  secretariat  of  the  International  Missionary  Council 
and  have  rendered  outstanding  service  to  it. 

This  sphere  of  inter-church  co-operation  presented  few 
difficulties  to  Baptists  for  thirty  years  or  more.  Most  of  their 
missionary  societies  were  ready,  not  only  to  support  the  move¬ 
ments  which  led  to  the  federated  Church  of  Christ  in  China  and 
the  Congo  Protestant  Council  (with  its  aim  of  a  Church  of  Christ 
in ,  Congo),  but  also  to  co-operate  in  “  union  ”  institutions  of  an 
educational,  medical  and  philanthropic  kind.  Only  in  the  last 
decade  or  so  have  tensions  arisen  in  certain  places.  These  tensions 
have  been  largely  the  result  of  hesitancies  in  regard  to  the 
association  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  and  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  from  the  move¬ 
ment  for  missionary  co-operation  in  the  United  States.  To 
understand  this  new  situation  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
Baptist  attitude  to  other  phases  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement. 

Throughout  the  three  hundred  years  of  their  history  in  Britain 
and  America,  Baptists  have  been  generally  sympathetic  towards 
movements  for  political  reform  and  the  extension  of  democratic 
principles.  They  have  sought  to  apply  religion  to  life  and  have 
stood  for  a  high  standard  of  personal  self-discipline  and  against 
privilege  and  exploitation  in  society.  Most  of  the  members  of 
Baptist  churches  belong  to  the  so-called  working  and  middle  classes. 
Baptists  therefore  found  themselves  generally  in  sympathy  with 
the  avowedly  practical  and  non-theological  aims  which  Arch¬ 
bishop  Soderblom  set  before  the  Life  and  Work  Movement  and 
which  found  expression  in  the  Stockholm  Conference  of  1925  and 
the  Oxford  Conference  on  Church,  Community  and  State  of  1937. 
At  the  latter  conference  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  was 
represented,  as  well  as  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  and  the 
National  Baptist  Convention  of  the  United  States,  the  Baptist 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Baptist  Union  of  Wales, 
the  Baptist  Union  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Baptist  churches  of 
China.  One  of  the  two  delegates  of  the  Protestant  Free  Churches 
of  Germany — the  only  German  group  allowed  by  Hitler  to  attend 
— was  a  Baptist. 

By  then,  however,  divergent  attitudes  to  the  third  main  stream 
of  the  Ecumenical  Movement — that  dealing  with  Faith  and  Order 
— had  become  apparent  among  Baptists. 
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III 

The  initial  call  to  the  Churches  to  discuss  questions  of  Faith 
and  Order  was  issued  in  1910  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  primarily  the  result  of  the  effect  upon 
Bishop  Charles  Brent  of  attendance  at  the  Edinburgh  Missionary 
Conference.  Much  preliminary  preparation  was  necessary,  but 
both  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  Baptist  Conventions  in  the 
United  States  promised  to  co-operate,  and  in  January,  1914,  the 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  did  the  same.  The 
war  of  1914-18  broke  in  upon  the  plans,  and  the  first  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  was  not  able  to  take  place  until 
1927  in  Lausanne.  Many  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
ecclesiastical  scene  in  both  Britain  and  America.  The  historian  of 
ihe  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Dr.  W.  W.  Barnes,  states  that 
between  1911  and  1919  there  was  a  complete  reversal  of  sentiment 
regarding  co-operation  with  other  denominations.  This  he  ascribes 
to  the  collapse  of  the  over-ambitious  programme  for  foreign 
missions  sponsored  by  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  of  North 
America  (of  which  John  R.  Mott  was  a  leader)  and  to  the  policy 
of  the  American  War  Department  in  regard  to  chaplains,  which 
appeared  to  favour  Roman  Catholics  in  an  unconstitutional  way. 
Southern  Baptists  were  entering  a  period  of  prosperity  and  expan¬ 
sion.  They  turned  their  energies  into  purely  denominational 
channels  and  became  increasingly  suspicious  of  united  activities. 
When  the  time  came  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  Lausanne 
Conference,  they  withdrew  their  earlier  acceptance  of  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  participate.  So  did  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  British  decision  was  in  part  influenced  by  that  of  the 
Southern  Baptists.  The  Baptist  World  Alliance  was  growing  in 
influence  and  had  undertaken  a  large  programme  of  relief  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  Dr.  J.  H.  Rushbrooke  and  other  leaders  were 
anxious  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  offend  the  largest  and 
strongest  Baptist  convention  in  the  world.  There  were  also  other 
factors  at  work.  The  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Dr.  J.  H.  Shakespeare,  had  become  an  eager 
advocate  of  Christian  Unity,  not  only  pleading  for  a  United  Free 
Church,  but  stating  his  own  willingness  to  submit  to  some  form 
of  re-ordination,  if  thereby  a  United  Church  of  England  could  be 
secured.  His  own  denomination  was  not  prepared  for  either  of 
these  steps  and  in  Britain,  as  in  America,  a  reaction  set  in  against 
this  phase  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement. 

British  Baptists  were,  therefore,  not  officially  represented  at 
Lausanne,  though  two  individuals  attended  at  their  own  expense. 
Nevertheless,  five  groups  of  Baptists  sent  delegates :  the  Northern 
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Baptist  Convention,  the  Baptist  Union  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
the  Baptist  Union  of  Germany  and  the  two  small  groups  of  Seventh 
Day  Baptist  churches  in  the  United  States  and  Holland.  Northern 
Baptists  provided  statements  on  Baptist  beliefs  for  the  composite 
volumes  subsequently  produced  by  the  Continuation  Committee, 
one  of  which  was  edited  by  the  British  Baptist,  Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley. 
His  companion  at  Lausanne,  Dr.  J.  E.  Roberts,  accepted  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Continuation  Committee. 

The  British  reaction  against  the  Faith  and  Order  movement 
was  shortlived.  It  was  soon  felt  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in 
not  sharing  in  theological  discussions  with  those  of  other  traditions. 
When  Dr.  Roberts  died  in  1929,  no  objection  was  raised  to  his 
place  on  the  Continuation  Committee  being  taken  by  the  new 
secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Dr. 
M.  E.  Aubrey.  From  then  on,  British  Baptists  have  taken  part 
in  all  the  Faith  and  Order  meetings.  To  the  Second  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1937,  they 
appointed  a  strong  delegation  of  five  leaders,  the  effect  of  whose 
presence  may  be  seen  in  the  official  report.  At  Edinburgh  there 
were  also  present  delegates  from  the  Northern  Convention,  the 
Baptist  Convention  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  the  Baptist  Union 
of  Scotland,  together  with  Dr.  J.  R.  Sampey,  of  the  Louisville 
Seminary,  who  had  been  appointed  “  the  official  representative 
and  spokesman  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  ”  to  both  the 
Oxford  and  Edinburgh  Conferences.  Seven  Baptists  were 
appointed  to  the  new  Continuation  Committee  at  the  close  of  the 
Edinburgh  Conference  :  three  from  the  Northern  Convention,  three 
from  Britain,  and  one  (Dr.  Jesse  D.  Franks),  a  Southern  Baptist 
deeply  interested  in  drawing  churches  a'nd  nations  closer  together. 

Dr.  Aubrey  became  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Faith  and  Order.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  important 
Committee  of  Fourteen,  charged  with  the  task  of  drafting  a  con¬ 
stitution  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Both  the  Oxford 
and  Edinburgh  Conferences,  representing  the  Life  and  Work  and 
the  Faith  and  Order  Movements,  had  agreed  that  their  interests 
and  purposes  were  so  closely  inter-related  that  some  common 
organisation  was  necessary.  It  had  also  become  clear  that  differ¬ 
ences  of  social  approach  were  due  to  differences  of  theology  and 
that  the  two  movements  had  much  to  gain  from  one  another. 
The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  full  merging  of  the  oldest 
ecumenical  stream  that  of  missionary  co-operation — ^but  there  was 
general  agreement  that  the  proposed  World  Council  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council  must  be  “  in  association  with  ”  one 
another.  The  second  World  War  delayed  the  actual  formation 
of  the  World  Council  until  1948,  but  a  skeleton  organisation  was 
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soon  in  existence  and  rendered  important  service  during  the  war 
^  years. 

IV 

The  presence  of  Dr.  Sampey  at  the  conferences  of  1937  and 
i  the  election  of  Dr.  Franks  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Continuation 

j  Committee  did  not  represent  any  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 

I  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  When  invited  to  join  the 

World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Convention  declined  on  the  ground 
[  that  it  had  “  no  ecclesiological  authority  ”  (W.  W.  Barnes,  The 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  1845-1953,  p.  286).  There  was  fear 
I  of  what  were  described  as  “  totalitarian  trends  that  threaten  the 

1  autonomy  of  all  free  churches.”  From  1893  to  1919  the  Foreign 

Missions  Board  of  the  Southern  Convention  had  shared  in  the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America.  In  the  two 
decades  following  the  first  World  War  there  was  little  or  no 
contact.  In  1938  membership  was  resumed,  but  when  in  1950 
the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  became  part  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  Southern  Baptists 
again  withdrew.  They  were  extending  their  own  foreign  mis- 
.cionary  enterprises  in  Latin  America,  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe. 
They  had  even  begun  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  “comity” 
agreements  of  1912  which  defined  the  spheres  of  activity  of  the 
Southern  and  Northern  Conventions  in  the  United  States.  They 
were  increasingly  unwilling  for  any  united  institutions,  any  geogra¬ 
phical  restrictions,  any  consultation  or  co-operation  with  other 
bodies.  If  their  attitude  is  to  be  understood,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  many  of  the  Southern  States  Baptists  have  always 
I  been  the  strongest  Christian  community,  possessing  great  material 
resources  and  having  few  contacts  with  those  of  other  traditions. 

At  the  Assembly  in  Amsterdam  in  1948,  at  which  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  was  formed,  eight  Baptists  groups  were 
represented :  the  Northern  and  National  Clonventions  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  General  Conference, 
the  Baptists  of  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  Holland  and  Burma, 
j  and  the  China  Baptist  Council.  Baptists  were  appointed  both 

I  to  the  Central  Committee  of  Ninety  and  the  Executive.  Since 

1948  the  Baptists  of  Denmark  and  Hungary  have  joined  the  World 

'  Council,  as  well  as  the  second  of  the  two  Negro  Conventions  of 

the  United  States.  Though  unrepresented  at  Amsterdam,  the 
Baptist  Unions  of  Wales  and  Scotland  accepted  the  invitations  to 
join  the  World  Council.  The  Baptists  of  Wales  have  shown  little 
'  active  interest  in  co-operative  movements  outside  their  own  territory 
save  in  the  field  of  foreign  missions.  In  1955  the  Baptist  Union 
j  of  Scotland  withdrew  from  the  World  Council  “for  seven  years,” 
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on  the  ground  of  dissatisfaction  with  its  basis  and  with  the  avowed 
hope  that  this  would  be  elaborated  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude 
some  of  those  at  present  in  membership. 

The  other  Baptist  groups  connected  with  the  World  Council 
have  shared  in  its  developing  activities  and  have  both  given  and 
gained  much  in  the  mutual  exchanges  and  united  enterprises  which 
make  up  its  life.  At  the  third  World  Conference  on. Faith  and 
Order,  held  in  Lund  in  1952,  in  addition  to  the  delegates  of  the 
American  (formerly  Northern)  Convention,  there  were  Baptist  re¬ 
presentatives  from  Denmark  and  New  Zealand  and  from  the  Baptist 
Convention  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  seven  Baptist  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
of  the  World  Council,  two  of  them  Asiatics,  one  from  India  and 
ohe  from  Burma.  Baptists  are  to  be  found  on  all  the  Theological 
Commissions,  which  are  continuing  the  work  of  patient  theological 
discussion. 

That  the  Baptists  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  shared  in  all 
three  of  the  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order,  although 
Canadian  Baptists  are  not  in  membership  with  the  World  Council, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Baptist  community  as  a  whole 
is  divided  in  its  attitude  to  the  Ecumenical  Movement.  There  is 
now  a  Baptist  Federation  of  Canada,  uniting  the  three  conventions 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Western 
Canada.  General  sentiment  in  the  first  of  these  is  favourable  to 
the  Ecumenical  Movement;  in  the  second  and  third  it  is  more 
critical.  The  question  of  joining  the  World  Council  has  been 
shelved  for  the  time  being,  lest  it  prove  a  seriously  divisive  issue. 
A  similar  situation  exists  in  Australia.  Each  of  the  five  states 
has  a  Baptist  Union  of  its  own,  but  there  is  also  a  Baptist  Union  of 
Australia,  uniting  all  the  Baptists  of  the  continent.  In  South 
Australia  and  Victoria,  sentiment  is  more  favourable  to  the 
Ecumenical  Movement  than  in  New  South  Wales,  Queensland  and 
Western  Australia,  and  there  is  a  general  desire  not  to  divide  the 
denomination  on  this  matter.  The  Baptists  Union  of  South  Africa 
has  never  had  many  outside  contacts.  It  is,  however,  associated 
with  the  South  African  Council  of  Churches,  some  members  of 
which  have  joined  the  World  Council. 

The  divided  state  of  Baptist  opinion  is  due,  in  part,  to  their 
strongly  evangelical  emphasis  and  to  the  fact  that  in  most  lands 
Baptists  have  been  a  “  minority  church  ”  and  have  suffered  from 
social  and  ecclesiastical  disabilities.  The  stronger  Churches  have 
not  always  treated  them  very  generously  or  granted  them  full 
recognition.  Many  of  the  Baptist  groups  are  without  the  resources 
of  personnel  and  money  necessary  for  full  participation  in  the 
Ecumenical  Movement.  Some  are  influenced  in  their  attitude  by 
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the  fact  that  the  Southern  Convention,  with  its  more  than  8,000,000 
church  members  (more  than  one  third  of  the  world  total),  at 
present  refuses  all  co-operation  with  other  Churches.  Southern 
Baptists  have  given  generous  financial  support  in  a  number  of 
places,  particularly  in  certain  European  lands.  There  Baptists  are 
only  slowly  emerging  from  the  days  of  active  persecution.  They 
have  found  it  difficult  to  establish  themselves  in  lands  dominated 
by  State  Churches.  Of  recent  years,  however,  in  eastern  Europe, 
where  all  the  Churches  have  had  to  endure  the  pressures  of  atheistic 
communism,  the  Free  Churches  begin  to  find  themselves  in  an  un¬ 
familiar  position  of  officially  guaranteed  equal  opportunity  with 
those  who  formerly  tried  to  suppress  them.  In  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and  Rumania,  Baptists  are  now  members 
of  National  Ecumenical  Councils.  The  decision  to  join  the  World 
Council,  taken  by  Hungarian  Baptists  in  1956,  may  well  be  followed 
by  other  groups.  European  Baptists  are  less  likely  than  some 
of  those  in  the  British  Commonwealth  and  in  Scodand  to  succumb 
to  the  hosfile  criticisms  of  the  World  Council  spread  in  the  name 
of  the  International  Council  of  Christian  Churches.  This  body 
not  only  insists  on  subscription  to  a  ten-point  statement  of  faith 
of  a  “  fundamentalist  ”  kind,  but  would  apparently  accept  the 
thesis  of  its  leaders  that  “  the  Bible  teaches  private  enterprise  and 
the  capitalistic  system,  not  as  a  by-product  or  as  some  side-line 
but  as  the  very  foundation  structure  of  society  itself  in  which  men 
are  to  live  and  render  an  account  of  themselves  to  God.” 

V 

Baptist  representation  in  the  World  Council  increases.  Those 
associated  with  it  find  new  opportunities  of  bearing  their  distinctive 
witness  and  of  sharing  in  united  Christian  enterprises.  This  becomes 
the  more  important  as  ecumenical  discussion  begins  to  turn  to 
the  subject  of  baptism  and  as  “united  churches”  come  into  existence. 
Baptists  stood  aside  from  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  which 
in  1925  drew  together  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists  and 
Methodists.  Those  who  were  the  product  of  missionary  work  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  stood  aside  from  the  Church  of 
South  India,  inaugurated  in  1947.  They  have  generally  shown 
themselves  chary  of  discussions  aiming  at  “  organic  union,”  having 
a  traditional  fear  of  clericalism  and  of  “  uniformity  ”  and  a  deter¬ 
mined  loyalty  to  believers’  baptism,  which  they  find  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament.  In  Ceylon  and  North  India,  how¬ 
ever,  Baptists  churches  which  are  the  result  of  missionary  effort 
from  Britain  have  joined  in  negotiations  aiming  at  new  and 
comprehensive  Churches  of  the  South  Indian  pattern,  but  recog¬ 
nising  believers’  baptism  as  an  alternative  rite  to  paedobaptism  and 
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confirmation.  The  final  issue  of  these  negotiations  is  as  yet  a 

uncertain,  but  they  will  clearly  have  an  important  influence  in  f( 

other  parts  of  the  world.  a 

The  constitution  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  provides 
for  the  representation  of  world  “  confessional  ”  bodies  “  in  a  y 

consultative  capacity  ”  at  sessions  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Central  f 

Committee.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  i 

has  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  though  his  position  is  i 

inevitably  a  somewhat  difficult  one  in  view  of  the  attitude  adopted  j 

towards  the  World  Council  by  the  Southern  Convention  and  '  | 

certain  other  Baptist  groups.  The  Baptist  World  Alliance  has  not  ( 

yet  made  clear  what  its  attitude  would  be  to  Baptist  churches 
which  become  part  of  the  proposed  Churches  of  Lanka  (Ceylon) 
and  North  India,  though  the  schemes  of  union  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  full  fellowship  with  all  those  with  whom  the  uniting 
churches  are  at  present  associated.  This  remains  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  future,  as  does  the  urgent  necessity  of  bringing  to 
a  state  of  real  automony  the  Baptist  Churches  of  Asia  and  Africa,  ' 
which  are  still  dependent  on  or  under  the  authority  of  missionary  j 
societies.  Whether  or  not  they  afterwards  decide  to  join  the  World 
Council,  they  need  helping  towards  wider  ecumenical  contacts 
within  and  outside  their  own  lands.  The  strength  of  the  Baptist 
community  throughout  the  world  is  not  properly  recognised  nor 
does  it  find  adequate  expression. 

Every  Christian  communion  is  subject  to  inner  tensions.  | 
Those  which  affect  Baptists  are  perhaps  more  open  to  the  world 
than  is  the  case  with  others.  Divergent  attitudes  to  the  Ecumenical 
Movement  spring,  as  has  been  shown,  from  many  different  causes. 

The  most  important  is  the  variety  which  has  always  characterised 
Baptist  life  and  witness,  and  which  comes  from  the  insistence  that 
local  companies  of  believers  must  seek  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  light  of  ^ripture  and  then  have  freedom  to  act 
according  to  their  convictions.  Ever  since  the  17th  century  and 
the  days  of  John  Bunyan,  some  Baptists  have  been  prepared  for 
church-fellowship  at  the  local  level  with  paedobaptists,  believing 
that  “  differences  in  judgment  about  water-baptism  should  be  no 
bar  to  communion.”  There  have  always  been  those  who  have  | 
realised  the  inadequacy  of  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  which  rests 
solely  on  the  autonomy  of  a  local  congregation.  Baptists  are  only  ) 
beginning  to  face  together  the  theological  implications  of  the  rite 
of  baptism  as  they  practise  it.  The  need  for  a  more  articulated 
theology,  which  takes  account  of  the  variety  of  opinion,  polity 
and  practice  among  Baptists  and  other  Christians,  is  increasingly 
recognised.  Whether  or  not  they  share  actively  in  the  Ecumenical 
Movement,  Baptists  are  challenged  by  it.  But  the  differences 
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among  them  are  accompanied  by  a  strong  sense  of  brotherhood  and 
fellowship.  This  has  remained  unbroken  in  spite  of  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  changes  of  recent  decades. 

The  direct  Baptist  contribution  to  the  Ecumenical  Movement 
has  been  no  negligible  one.  They  have  much  to  say  to  their 
fellow-Ohristians  which  can  only  be  said  from  within,  as  well  as 
much  to  learn.  But,  in  the  centuries  to  come,  it  may  appear  that, 
under  God,  good  purposes  have  been  fulfilled  both  by  £hose  wha 
are  within  the  World  Council  and  are  ready  to  co-operate  with 
their  Christian  brethren  of  other  traditions  in  seeking  the  will  of 
God  for  His  Church  and  by  those  who,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  remain  outside. 


Ernest  A.  Payne 


In  the  Study 

I  SUPPOSE  that  it  is  now  universally  recognised  that  from 
conception  to  birth  the  individual  recapitulates  in  tremendously 
shortened  compass  the  whole  growth  and  development  of  the 
human  species  through  all  ages.  But  surely  it  is  something 
analogous  that  may  often  be  traced  in  the  realm  of  personal  belief 
and  understanding.  For  here  also  the  painful  progress  of  the 
decades  and  the  centuries  may  be  found  unrolling  itself  at  break- 
heck  speed  in  individual  experience  and  apprehension.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  a  powerful  imaginative  grasp  of  this  truth  that  will  provide 
the  most  potent  stimulus  to  an  attitude  of  humble  receptivity  before 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

In  any  event,  therein  is  to  be  discerned  one  reason  for  the 
value  of  a  recent  historical  study An  examination  of  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  changing  thought  about  the  meaning 
and  importance  of  miracles  was  urgently  needed;  and  Dr.  Lawton 
has  enhanced  the  significance  of  a  comprehensive  and  accurate 
presentation  by  relating  it  to  and  setting  it  against  its  necessary 
theological  and  philosophical  background.  But  his  survey  comes 
alive  as  we  recognise  that  its  actors  and  protagonists  exert  their 
influence  still  today,  and  that  battles  fought,  lost,  and  won,  are 
constantly  rejoined  and  re-enacted.  Theologians  may  have  gained 
ground  and  registered  enduring  advance  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  and  with  much  travail  and  tears;  but  large  numbers  of 
ordinary  church  folk  are  “  deist  ”  and  “  evidentialist  ”  still,  and 
many  a  ministers’  fraternal  screams  loudly  of  arrested  development. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  ministry  to  whom  this  book  should  speak 
most  relevantly.  To  talk  of  the  miraculous  is  to  talk  of  the  nature 
and  action  of  God,  of  the  freedom  of  man,  of  the  order  of  the 
natural  world.  It  is  also  to  speak  of  things  that  lie  very  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  working  faith  of  the  ordinary  Christian  man. 
Wrong-headed  or  superstitious  thinking  here  may  be  a  menace  to 
the  soul.  And  if  the  shepherd  fumbles,  will  the  sheep  see  their 
way?  But  for  the  scandal  of  its  price,  this  volume  might  be 
labelled  a  necessity. 

At  least  it  may  unreservedly  be  commended  to  all  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  easier  resting  places;  those  who  are  uneasily  con¬ 
scious  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  God  of  the  “  gaps,”  of  mental 

^  Miracles  and  Revelation,  by  J.  S.  Lawton.  Lutterworth  Press,  37/6d. 
1959. 
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dichotomies,  of  uncritical  and  all-embracing  acceptances.  We  are 
not  offered  neat  and  final  solutions,  and  we  should  not  expect 
them.  But  we  are  given  a  sympathetic  and  discerning  exposition 
of  the  nature  of  historical  enquiry  and  the  aims  and  limitations  of 
scientific  method;  and  if  we  will  walk  with  Dr.  Lawton  to  the  end, 
we  shall  find  our  conception  of  the  miraculous  satisfyingly  enriched. 
Wc  shall  learn  the  fatal  error  of  attempting  to  distinguish  miracles 
in  terms  of  physical  nonconformity.  We  shall  realize  that  they 
belong  at  the  very  heart  of  christology  and  revelation.  We  shall 
understand  that,  within  the  divine  action,  they  hold  “  the  same 
kind  of  place  as  the  most  significant  symbolic  actions  of  a  man  do 
to  the  rest  of  a  man.”  And  perhaps  we  shall  be  driven  to  grapple 
again  with  the  work  of  A.  E.  Taylor  and  Edwyn  Bevan,  John 
Oman  and  H.  H.  Farmer,  upon  whose  thinking  the  most  significant 
of  contemporary  achievement  rests. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  this  patient  study  would  usefully  be 
supplemented  by  a  book^  which  explores  the  wider  context  of  these 
familiar  problems;  and  a  first  glance  at  its  scope  and  interest  would 
confirm  our  expectation.  We  are  offered  three  associated  discus¬ 
sions,  one  dealing  with  the  Order  of  Nature,  another  with  Natural 
Science  and  the  Kerygma,  a  third  with  Christian  Ethics  and  the 
Scientific  Age;  and  these  are  presented  in  terms  of  a  crisis  of  under¬ 
standing,  of  belief,  and  of  living.  Each  examination  is  relevant, 
competent,  and  fair.  Together  they  constitute  a  unity  of 
apologetic. 

Unfortunately  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  ethical 
enquiry,  while  negatively  valuable  in  putting  a  radical  question 
mark  against  many  of  our  cherished  conventional  assumptions,  is 
positively  disappointing.  This  is  notoriously  difficult  terrain;  but 
I  cannot  feel  that  Mr.  Yarnold  really  illumines  it.  Certainly  he 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  the  courage  to  draw  practical  con¬ 
clusions,  and  thus  implicitly  rebukes  our  inveterate  tendency  to 
talk  in  a  vacuum.  But  I  fancy  that  he  leaps  too  easily  from 
theological  principles  to  practical  application,  and  that  there  is 
first  needed  a  far  more  rigorous  examination  and  diagnosis  of  the 
complexities  of  this  industrial  and  nuclear  age  than  his  space 
allows. 

Similarly  with  the  discussion  of  New  Testament  kerygma. 
Historicity,  the  miraculous,  and  the  methods  of  divine  operation, 
are  large  subjects,  scarcely  susceptible  of  adequate  treatment  in 
sixty  pages.  If  we  are  given  little  that  is  new,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  or  accusing.  What  we  are  entitled  to  demand  is  that 
the  author’s  own  assumptions  and  presuppositions  be  subjected  to 

2  The  Spiritual  Crisis  of  the  Scientific  Age,  by  G.  D.  Yarnold.  George- 
Alien  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  18/-.  1959. 
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the  same  relentless  scrutiny  that  he  brings  to  those  of  19th  century 
science.  And  at  this  point  many  may  find  his  understanding  of 
history  and  the  historical  inadequate,  and  his  theological  spring¬ 
board  too  uncritically  traditional.  J.  S.  Lawton  reminds  us  that 
“  the  modern  rejection  of  the  miraculous  is  in  one  sense  due  to  a 
refining  and  intellectualizing  of  man’s  intuitive  expectation  of  the 
orderliness  of  nature.”  Surely  there  is  truth  here  with  which  Mr. 
Yamold  has  not  perhaps  fully  reckoned. 

What  is  indisputable  is  that  the  crux  of  this  study  is  to  be 
found  in  the  discussion  of  the  order  of  nature  with  which  the 
book  begins.  Here  foundations  are  laid  and  scaffolding  erected. 

If  there  are  flaws  at  this  point,  a  good  deal  of  what  follows  will 
begin  to  shake  and  may  finally  prove  insecure.  The  wise  reader 
will  concentrate  his  attention  in  this  area  and  make  his  own  clear 
assessment  before  he  moves  on.  I  may,  however,  be  allowed  three 
personal  comments.  I  would  think  that  the  attempt  to  introduce 
the  direct  action  of  God  at  the  sub-atomic  level  where  physical  , 
causality  apparently  fails  is  open  to  much  the  same  intuitive 
objections  as  may  be  advanced  against  the  endeavour  of  N.  P. 
Williams  to  locate  the  operation  of  grace  in  the  unconscious  region 
of  human  personality.  I  would  feel  that  the  real  heart  of  the 
contemporary  crisis  of  knowledge  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  realm  : 
of  physics  but  in  that  of  biology.  And  I  would  conclude  that 
within  the  common  ground  covered  by  J.  S.  Lawton  and  G.  D.  1 
Yarnold  it  is  Dr.  Lawton  who  proves  the  most  sastisfactory  guide. 

Much  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridge  since  L.  W.  Grensted 
gave  us  his  contribution  to  the  Library  of  Constructive  Theology 
in  The  Person  of  Christ;  and  the  volume,  though  sober  and 
weighty,  did  not  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the 
series.  After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  replacement 
was  overdue,  and  Dr.  Pittenger  was  commissioned  to  provide  it. 

He  has  given  us  “constructive  theology”®  at  its  best.  It  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  though  commended  * 
in  a  brief  footnote,  is  otherwise  sunk  without  trace. 

It  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  biblical  presentation  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  context  of  christologies  ancient  and  modern,  that  Dr. 
Pittenger  essays  his  own  reconstruction.  He  makes  fruitful  use  of 
four  contemporary  trends  of  thinking,  finding  in  them  indispensable 
keys  to  convincing  theological  restatement.  Emergent  evolution 
provides  a  valid  interpretation  of  the  world-order;  process- 
philosophy,  bringing  life  and  movement  to  the  heart  of  meta¬ 
physics,  offers  the  means  of  relating  God  sufficiently  intimately  to 
his  creation;  existentialism  gives  an  understanding  of  life  as 

s  The  Word  Incarnate,  by  Norman  Pittenger.  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  Ltd., 
.21/-.  1959. 
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essentially  encounter  demanding  decision;  and  the  new  philosophy 
of  history  sustains  the  undentanding  of  events  as  made  living 
factors  in  present  experience  through  community  remembrance. 
With  such  tools  the  necessary  reframing  of  Ghalcedonian  christology 
can  be  effected. 

This  is  an  essay  in  adventurous  reformulation.  It  comes  like 
a  breath  of  life-giving  air  into  the  steamy  fastnesses  of  neo¬ 
orthodoxy,  and  at  crucial  points  it  batters  down  the  doors  and 
flattens  them.  Nothing  is  more  urgently  needed  than  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  tasks  associated  with  the  great  figures  of  the 
“  liberal  ”  period.  To  wrestle  bravely  with  the  modem  world  of 
thought  and  action  and  to  ground  the  centralities  of  Christian 
faith  at  its  heart  is  to  put  the  whole  Church  in  debt.  Here  is  a 
book  that  not  only  tries  but  in  large  measure  succeeds.  It  deserves 
the  highest  praise  and  should  be  accorded  urgent,  critical,  and 
sympathetic  attention. 

How  far  does  it  depart  essentially  from  traditional  orthodoxy? 
By  no  means  as  radically  as  might  appear,  if  we  take  Chalcedon 
as  our  standard.  And  in  so  far  as  our  problems  have  changed, 
our  preoccupations  much  change  also.  It  is  enormously  valuable 
to  be  reminded  of  the  operation  of  the  Logos  outside  the  Christian 
circle,  and  to  be  confronted  sharply  with  the  challenge  that  “  Jesus 
defines  but  does  not  confine  God  in  his  relationship  to  the  created 
world.”  To  take  this  seriously  is  to  be  delivered  from  a  false 
christocentricity.  Similarly,  there  is  real  gain  in  the  underscoring 
of  history  in  terms  of  community  “  remembrance,”  with  the  re¬ 
sulting  indissolubility  of  Gospel  and  Church  and  the  necessary 
delineation  of  christology  in  terms  of  totus  christus.  Fortunately  this 
need  not  lead  us  to  follow  Dr.  Pittenger  to  the  Knoxian  critical 
position,  with  its  easy  dismissal  of  problems  of  historicity. 

In  the  end  the  point  of  controversy  will  be  as  to  whether  the 
essential  deity  of  Christ  has  been  adequately  maintained.  The 
sympathies  of  the  author  are  with  the  Antiochenes;  he  safeguards 
the  full  humanity  of  the  Lord;  he  defines  the  distinction  between 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  indwelling  of  God  in  other  men  as  one  of 
degree  rather  than  of  kind.  Nevertheless,  his  argument  is  subtle 
and  his  qualifications  many;  and  he  believes  that  the  de  Deo  Deus 
is  fully  preserved.  I  think  he  is  right.  Certainly  he  is  not  so 
readily  open  to  the  damaging  criticisms  that  can  be  levelled  against 
D.  M.  Baillie.  But  perhaps  he  is  a  little  too  impatient  with  the 
enhypostasia  of  Leontius  and  its  contemporary  explications.  It 
is  difficult  enough  to  comprehend  exactly  what  the  Fathers  were 
trying  to  say  in  the  context  of  their  philosophical  presuppositions 
and  anthropological  assumptions,  and  on  this  issue  Dr.  Pittenger 
may  be  challenged.  But  it  is  an  even  more  hazardous  task  to 
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attempt  to  translate  into  modern  terms  what  we  think  they  intended 
to  assert.  And  his  measure  of  success  here  will  surely  be  debated 
for  many  a  long  year  to  come. 

The  widespread  understanding  of  the  sacraments  in  terms  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Word  Incarnate  is  one  of  the  encouraging 
features  of  the  modern  scene;  and  a  book^  which,  while  ranging 
far,  preserves  this  emphasis  demands  attention.  If  Mr.  Every  dis¬ 
appoints  it  is  because  he  casts  his  net  too  widely,  and  too  eagerly 
pursues  the  quest  of  multum  in  parvo.  The  result  is  that  the 
unifying  theme  is  easily  lost  to  sight,  and  not  a  few  really  major 
issues  remain  inadequately  explored.  In  the  context  of  compara¬ 
tive  religion,  baptism  and  eucharist,  marriage  and  coronation,  are 
presented  and  discussed,  and  treatment  ranges  from  the  biblical 
and  the  historical  to  the  contemporary.  We  are  provided  with  an 
abundance  of  useful  information  and  a  good  deal  of  acute  judg¬ 
ment  and  assessment.  But  perhaps  a  more  disciplined  use  of  the 
material  would  have  left  the  reader  without  an  uneasy  sense  of 
inconclusiveness. 

Nevertheless  these  studies  are  important,  and  that  in  several 
directions.  It  is  pure  gain  to  be  so  ably  reminded  of  the  light 
shed  upon  the  Christian  sacraments  by  the  understanding  of  the 
rites  of  initiation  and  sacrifice  in  early  religion;  and  this  opening 
chapter  displays  a  relevant  and  judicious  perceptiveness  not 
always  found  in  discussion  of  this  field.  Further,  Mr.  Every  would  ( 
have  us  relearn  that  baptism  is  fulfilled  in  eucharist,  that  the 
baptismal  rite  is  incomplete  until  it  has  reached  forward  to  first 
communion.  An  understanding  of  this  fact  might  make  us  more 
careful  in  our  interpretation  of  early  Church  discussions,  and 
would  certainly  assist  the  return  of  the  sacrament  of  initiation  to  ' 
its  rightful  central  position.  Finally,  we  are  made  to  see  quite 
clearly  the  folly  of  attempting  any  separation  of  sacrament, 
sacrifice,  and  salvation,  and  yet  to  realize  how  lastingly  the  tradi¬ 
tional  terms  of  controversy  have  been  undercut  by  a  more  accurate  , 
biblical  and  historical  comprehension.  Would  that  the  Protestants 
who  are  still  fighting  19th  century  battles  would  read  Eugene 
Masure ! 

Dr.  Pittenger  will  certainly  find  common  ground  with  George 
Every,  but  what  will  he  say  to  Dr.  Cullmann.®  The  Basel 
Professor  has  no  use  for  Chalcedon.  He  declares  that  “  functional 
Christology  is  the  only  kind  that  exists.”  Nevertheless,  the  system¬ 
atic  theologian  must  build  upon  the  biblical  testimony,  and  the 

^The  Baptismal  Sacrifice,  by  George  Every.  S.C.M.  Press,  Ltd.,  9/6d. 
1959. 

®T/i«  Christology  of  the  New  Testament,  by  O.  Cullmann.  S.C.M. 
Press,  Ltd.,  42/-,  1959. 
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;  present  work  provides  for  him  an  examination  and  discussion  that 

1  cannot  be  ignored.  The  approach  is  by  way  of  a  grouping  of  the 

most  significant  christological  titles  under  four  heads,  in  so  far 
■  '  as  they  relate  primarily  to  the  earthly,  the  future,  the  present, 

r  and  the  pre-incarnate  work  of  Jesus.  Within  this  scheme  each 

f  title  is  discussed  by  reference  to  comparative  religions,  Jewish 

antecedents,  our  Lord’s  own  understanding,  and  general  New 
f  Testament  usage.  The  adoption  of  such  perspectives  proves  fruit- 
;  ful  and  self-justifying.  Thus  is  confirmed  the  author’s  conviction 
r  that  they  are  imposed  and  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  biblical 

faith. 

s  The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  earlier  works  of  Dr. 

1  Cullmann  will  gain  most  from  this  weighty  survey;  for  most  of 
1  the  characteristically  Cullmannic  themes  reappear.  Among  the 
incidentals  will  be  noticed  the  distinction  drawn  between  the 
e  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  identification 

if  of  the  Pauline  exousiai  with  the  invisible  angelic  powers.  Among 

the  essentials  will  be  remarked  the  controlling  and  pervasive  in¬ 
ti  fluence  of  the  principle  of  Heilsgeschichte,  and  of  the  central 

it  significance  of  the  idea  of  “  representation  ”  (the  one  for  the  many) 

e  that  governs  and  informs  it.  Further,  it  will  not  be  lost  sight  of 

g  that  the  general  line  of  emphasis  and  conclusion  corresponds  fairly 

)t  I  closely  to  the  textus  receptus  of  current  British  New  Testament 
d  \  scholarship.  There  is  nothing  of  Bultmann  here.  And  Gnostic 
le  myth  and  Hellenistic  influence  have  a  pretty  thin  time.  I  think 

St  that  in  substance  Cullmann  is  generally  right.  But  the  general 

•e  reader  will  be  hearing  so  often  what  he  wants  to  hear  that  he  had 

d  best  beware  of  his  critical  faculties  silently  retreating  into  coma, 

to  Perhaps  the  warning  is  specially  relevant  so  far  as  the  discussions 

te  of  the  Logos  and  the  Eb^  Yahweh  are  concerned. 

It,  I  would  adjudge  the  most  illuminating  chapters  of  this  work 

i-  to  be  those  which  are  directed  to  the  examination  of  the  titles.  Son 

te  ,  of  man.  Son  of  God,  and  High  Priest.  Sanity  and  balance  com- 
its  bine  with  a  massive  competence  to  provide  us  with  interpretations 

le  that  will  not  easily  date  or  be  superseded.  The  once-popular 

understanding  of  Son  of  God  as  a  predominantly  messianic 
je  category  will  scarcely  survive  this  frontal  attack.  The  wide-spread 

«1  delimitation  of  the  significance  of  Son  of  man  will  surely  crumble, 

al  and  the  term  receive  a  new  and  proper  fullness,  as  a  result  of  the 

n-  ;  rich  context  in  which  it  is  here  presented.  The  tendency  to  dis- 
be  miss  the  title  High  Priest  as  a  quirk  of  the  author  of  Hebrews  will 

hardly  abide  this  penetrating  and  comprehensive  discussion.  Yet 
always  we  must  be  alert  for  the  possibility  presented  as  confident 
assertion.  Things  are  rarely  as  simple  and  straightforward  as 
I  Cullmann  might  make  us  believe — as  a  comparison  of  his  fascinat- 
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ing  exposition  of  Jesus  the  Prophet  with  J.  A.  T.  Robinson’s  recent 
examination  of  the  problem  of  Elijah,  John,  and  Jesus,  will  testify. 

Certainly  this  work  could  not  have  been  left  untranslated;  for 
within  its  limits  of  method  and  material  there  is  nothing  in  English 
to  rival  it.  To  its  significance  the  now  familiar  convictions  of  Dr. 
Cullmann  regarding  the  connection  between  Jesus,  the  Hellenists, 
Hebrews,  and  the  Johannine  literature  bear  witness.  For  the 
ultimate  importance  of  Qumran  lies  in  the  light  it  sheds  on  the 
rich  variations  of  Palestinian  Judaism,  the  inadequacy  of  the  simple 
Jewish/Hellenistic  distinction,  and  the  new  orientation  of  our 
understanding  of  Christian  beginnings  that  all  this  involves.  For 
the  new  picture  that  must  emerge,  this  study  provides  indispensable 
sketches. 

Not  the  least  stimulating  section  of  Dr.  Cullmann’s  discussion 
is  his  brief  examination  of  the  Christology  of  Hebrews;  and  the 
reader,  driven  thereby  to  a  fresh  study  of  that  perplexing  Epistle, 
should  count  himself  fortunate  that  a  new  commentary®  is  ready 
to  hand.  He  is  offered  introductory  material,  translation,  and 
exegesis.  Greek  is  transliterated.  Scholarly  technicalities  are 
seldom  obtruded,  and  are  made  subservient  to  the  interpreter’s 
task.  The  minister  and  the  careful  student  will  be  the  richer  if 
they  will  keep  company  with  Father  Snell;  and  his  love  for  one 
of  the  neglected  books  of  the  New  Testament  will  surely  be 
imparted  to  them. 

In  its  own  way  and  within  its  avowed  limits,  this  is  a  model 
commentary.  It  is  sane  and  judicious.  Behind  it  lies  an  impres¬ 
sive  depth  of  learning.  The  introductory  material  is  wisely  selected, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  inclusion  of  sections  dealing  not  merely  with 
the  usual  critical  problems  but  also  with  key  worfs  of  the  Epistle, 
its  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  its  relation  to  the  expansionism  of 
Stephen,  its  christology  and  eschatalogy.  There  are  adequate 
indices,  and  a  salutary  appendix  on  the  meaning  of  “  blood  ”  in 
biblical  thought.  It  is  suggested  with  due  caution  that  Barnabas 
is  author,  Cyprus  the  destination,  and  a  Jewish  Christian  group 
the  recipient. 

Not  all  of  the  exegesis  will  win  assent.  This  is  inevitable. 
But  it  may  confidently  be  claimed  that  none  will  close  these  pages 
without  having  garnered  a  rich  harvest  of  understanding  and 
inspiration.  For  beyond  the  section  by  section  commentary,  this 
study  presents  features  of  importance  and  significance.  It  relates 
the  Epistle  to  its  necessary  Old  Testament  background.  It  relates 
the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  the  whole  to  other  relevant  portions  of 
the  New  Testament.  And  it  makes  use  of  P.46. 

N.  Clark 

^New  and  Living  Way,  by  Antony  Snell.  The  Faith  Press,  18/-.  1959. 


The  Diary  of  William  Newman — 11. 

T  N  the  Baptist  Quarterly  for  April,  1959,  selections  were  printed 
from  the  earliest  extant  volume  of  the  diary  of  William 
Newman,  the  first  president  of  Stepney  College,  now  Regent’s  Park 
College,  Oxford.  This  further  selection  of  material  from  the 
other  three  volumes  also  provides  background  material  for  the 
history  of  Regent’s  Park  College  and  gives  the  reflections  of  a 
sensitive  and  cultured  man  on  the  events  of  his  times.  He  writes 
of  the  distress  of  the  nation  at  the  farcical  trial  of  Queen  Caroline 
which  taxed  even  his  devotion  to  the  Hanoverian  monarchy.  He 
was  closely  identified  with  the  Anti  Slavery  movement  and  with  the 
campaign  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  Matters 
of  interest  to  the  Baptist  historian  are  his  references  to  the  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  missionaries  at  Serampore  and,  of  course,  to  the 
life  of  the  Stepney  College.  He  notes  the  growing  pains  of  the 
still  youthful  work.  He  has  problems  with  staff;  the  students  are 
at  times  rebellious  being  infected  with  theological  liberalism  and 
political  radicalism.  He  mentions  a  scheme  for  a  rival  Baptist 
University  propounded  by  his  gifted  but  turbulent  colleague  F,  A. 
Cox.  This  scheme  eventually  became  lost  in  the  bigger  scheme 
for  London  University,  now  University  College,  London,  in  which 
Cox  was  a  leading  spirit.  The  extracts  which  relate  to  the  college 
are  given  without  comment  and  are  intended  as  a  footnote  to  the 
college  history.'*  For  the  rest,  Newman  will  be  seen  to  have  the 
same  shrewdness  of  judgement  as  was  revealed  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  diary.  This  covered  the  period  July,  1808  to  August,  1814. 
The  three  volumes  dealt  with  here  are : 

(a)  August,  1820  to  October,  1825. 

(fe)  October,  1825  to  October,  1833. 

(c)  October,  1833  to  May,  1834. 

In  1821,  Newman  exchanged  positions  at  Stepney  with  Solomon 
Young  the  tutor.  Newman  retained  the  presidency  and  Young 
became  resident  tutor.  In  1826,  Newman  resigned  altogether. 
Some  extracts  from  the  diary  are  given  in  George  Pritchard’s 
biography  of  Newman  but  they  are  mainly  concerned  with 
Newman’s  spiritual  well-being  and  material  of  interest  to  the 
historian  is  overlooked. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  period  covered  by  these  diaries 
Newman  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  and  after  several  months  of 
weakness  he  died.  Although  little  material  is  quoted  which  relates 
to  this  aspect  of  his  work,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  throughout 

*From  Stepney  to  St.  Giles,  by  R.  E.  Cooper.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press, 
10/6d.). 
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this  whole  period  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Bow  and  fully 
occupied  with  preaching  and  pastoral  duties. 

National  Events 

15.8.20.  The  Queen’s  letter  to  the  King  published  yesterday 
makes  a  deep  impression. 

17.8.20.  This  day  the  Queen’s  trial  commences. 

21.8.20.  The  Queen’s  cause  improves.  The  great  appre¬ 
hension  now  is  that  the  King  will  suddenly  put  an  extinguisher  on 
it  by  dissolving  the  Parliament  before  the  Defence  begins. 

10.11.20.  Today  the  third  reading  of  the  Queen’s  bill  was 
carried  by  108  against  99,  a  majority  of  9  but  Lord  Liverpool 
withdrew  it.  The  Counsel  rushed  in  to  inform  the  Queen.  She 
sat  motionless,  but  after  a  flood  of  tears  in  her  carriage  she 
recovered.  The  news  spread  like  lightening  and  the  country  is 
full  of  joy.  I  sent  the  students  a  bottle  of  Madeira  to  drink  the 
Queen’s  health. 

17.7.21.  All  the  talk  is  about  the  coronation  and  the  un¬ 
happy  situation  of  the  Queen. 

19.7.21.  The  King’s  Coronation  Day.  The  bells  are 
ringing.  .  .  .  Alarming  reports  of  tumult  in  London  kept  us  up 
till  near  12.  Some  were  singing  “Queen  for  ever.’’  The  poor  of 
the  parish  of  Bow  had  a  dinner  at  the  Cobome  School. 

8.8.21.  Brother  Ivimey’s  little  boy  came  to  tell  me  the 

Queen  died  last  night  at  11.  It  affected  me  very  much.  Our  1 

Mary  wished  the  King  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea !  I  am  sorry 

to  perceive  this  to  be  a  very  general  feeling.  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  oppose  myself  to  this  with  decision. 

19.3.24  New  Post  Office  begins  this  week.  New  London 
Bridge.  First  pile  driven  last  Monday. 

25.4.24.  Signed  the  Petition  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  Test  Acts. 

23.6.24.  Saw  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  reading,  writing 
and  hearing  Counsel  (three  things  at  once). 

29.6.24.  At  the  Anti-Slavery  meeting,  Macaulay  junior 
spoke  admirably.  What  an  animating  prospect — ^we  have  a  young 
Wilberforce,  a  young  Macaulay,  a  young  Haldane. 

7.1.28.  Test  Act  Committee  very  full.  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Lord  Holland  and  John  Smith  offer^  to  bring  in  our  question 
as  soon  as  possible. 

4.2.28.  Test  Act  Committee.  Animated  discussion.  The 
Catholics  wish  to  unite  with  us.  We  declined  it,  yet  anxious  to 
declare  we  have  no  hostility. 

4.2.28.  Aspland  very  animated.  He  said  the  members  of 
both  houses  thought  more  highly  of  the  importance  of  the  Bill 
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than  the  Dissenters  themselves. . . .  He  thinks  they  will  next  open 
to  us  the  Universities. 

25.4.28.  We  congratulated  each  other  on  the  success  of  the 
Dissenters’  Bill,  praised  the  firmness  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
who  has  fought  for  us  against  Lord  Eldon. 

26.6.28.  The  bishops  are  preparing  a  King’s  College  in 
London — ^Bishop  of  Chester  says  it  will  be  open  to  Dissenters ! 

6.2.29.  Mr.  Wilk’s  funeral.  Hundreds  of  ministers  attended 
and  thousands  of  people  within  the  Tabernacle  where  the  coffin 
was  placed  under  the  pulpit.  Rowland  Hill’s  address  was  very 
good  and  he  shouted  and  wept.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  were 
thronging  all  the  way  as  we  went  in  procession  on  foot,  and  vast 
multitudes  were  found  in  Bunhill  fields  where  Mr.  Hill  read  a  f>art 
of  the  Liturgy. 

23.9.29.  At  nine  with  Freeman  to  see  Elizabeth  Fry  in 
Upton  Lane  on  the  Suttee  question.  She  thinks  female  signatures 
were  not  acceptable  on  the  slavery  question;  advises  us  not  to  ask 
for  them.  .  .  .  She  keeps  steadily  to  the  prison  discipline  question; 
feels  the  danger  of  being  dissipated  and  overwhelmed  by  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  good  objects,  many  of  which  she  can  not  touch.  She 
thinks  it  is  for  everyone  to  have  one  object. 

26.6.30.  This  morning  at  quarter  past  three  our  beloved 
King  George  IV  died  at  Windsor. 

28.7.30  95  of  us  went  up  to  St.  James  with  addresses  to  the 

King  and  to  the  Queen.  We  were  most  graciously  received.  He 
appears  to  be  a  most  sensible,  spirited  man.  There  was  an  air 
of  seriousness  in  his  manner.  The  King  made  an  ex  tempore 
speech  after  reading  his  answer  in  which  he  most  roundly  and 
loyally  declared  that  he  would  not  interpose  between  a  man  and 
his  Maker  in  matters  of  religion.  The  Queen  with  five  or  six  ladies 
appeared.  She  seems  to  be  a  modest,  simple,  benevolent  woman 
with  much  sweetness  of  manners.  We  all  kissed  the  King’s  hand. 
Twenty  of  us  by  seniority,  kissed  the  Queen’s  hand.  The  Duke 
of  Sussex  came  in  with  the  Queen.  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced 
us.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  sat  talking  with  Lord  Aberdeen. 
Lord  Hill  stood  near  the  King.  Brother  Douglas  fell  down  the 
steps  of  the  throne.  The  King  smiled,  made  an  effort  to  help  him 
up  and  kindly  said  he  hoped  he  was  not  hurt  much. 

21.7.31.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Charity  School.  Lord 
Henniker  told  Mr.  Gold  he  would  not  subscribe  if  the  girls  were 
taught  to  write. 

8.10.31.  The  Reform  Bill  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  41. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  in  mourning. 
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20.6.22.  Our  Mission  Society  at  Queen  Street.  Wilberforce 
spoke  charmingly,  his  silvery  tones,  his  musical  voice,  his  evan¬ 
gelical  spirit  highly  interesting.  But  there  are  strong  marks  of 
debility;  he  seems  to  be  shattered.  Kinghom  spoke  well.  Bunt¬ 
ing  delivered  one  of  the  most  eloquent  stirring  speeches  I  ever 
heard. 

20.9.22.  Cox  thinks  we  must  recognise  the  separation  of 
Serampore.  It  has,  alas,  already  taken  place. 

1.10.22.  Reviving  hope  that  the  Serampore  Question  will 
be  happily  settled. 

5.11.22.  Brother  Ivimey  told  us  he  had  sown  the  seeds  of 
a  new  Baptist  Church  at  Canterbury. 

6.3.23.  Crishno  the  Caroenter,  the  first  native  convert,  is 
dead. 

24.6.24.  Annual  Meeting  of  our  Mission  Society.  Very 
animated.  Sutton  from  Mooshedabad  presented  from  a  Bramin 
his  poita,  his  ‘  holy  thread.”  Many  wept;  many  clapped,  stamped, 
shouted ! 

28.12.25.  Union  collection  of  hymns  (Bristol).  Hymns  on  bap¬ 
tism  are  to  be  omitted  as  sectarian !  Every  one  may  see  which  way 
the  wind  blows  now.  Baptists  are  ashamed  of  their  baptism, 
Dissenters  are  ashamed  of  their  nonconformity.  Protestants  are  i 
crying  after  the  Apocrypha,  and  if  these  things  grow,  Christians  [ 
will  be  ashamed  of  Christ!  O  Lord,  arise  and  plead  thine  own  ' 

cause  while  many  who  ought  to  speak  loudly  are  silent  and 
ashamed. 

17.8.26.  Saw  Mr.  Wilson  of  Olney.  He  can  boast  of  two 
things — that  he  shaved  Cowper  the  poet  for  a  course  of  years  and 
that  he  made  a  wig  for  Dr.  Carey. 

23.3.27.  Birt  spoke  out  warmly  respecting  the  Serampore 
brethren,  ”  their  covetousness  and  their  pride.” 

20.11.27.  At  Carter  Lane,  large  company.  Warm  discussion 
of  the  question.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  increase  of  crime? 

30.6.28.  Read  to  the  end  of  Dr.  Marshman’s  pamphlet. 

He  has  an  extraordinary  command  of  temper.  Delusion  and  con¬ 
fusion  from  the  beginning.  Nothing  like  the  organisation  of  a 
conunittee  until  after  Fuller’s  death.  The  core  of  the  mischief 
is  the  opposition  of  the  juniors. 

21.6.32.  Annual  Meeting  of  our  Mission  Society.  Full 
house.  Kinghorn  commenced.  Philippo,  Knibb,  astonished  all 
with  their  fervour  and  feeling  and  manly  eloquence.  Barry  the 
Wesleyan  missionary;  Stovel;  Campbell  of  the  Tabernacle.  Rarely, 
if  ever  in  my  life,  have  I  heard  such  addresses.  The  excitement 
was  amazingly  intense. 

24.10.32.  Dr.  Rippon,  green  as  a  plant,  juvenile  as  ever,  told 
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us  that  this  day  60  years  ago  he  came  into  London.  Next  day 
preached  his  hrst  sermon.  Aspland  proposed  his  health.  His 
acknowledgement  very  serious  and  tender. 

14.11.33.  Knibb  said  he  never  knew  a  negro  Christian  to 
marry  an  unconverted  woman;  that  he  would  be  excommunicated 
if  he  did.  If  a  missionary  of  the  highest  qualifications  were  prepared 
to  be  sent  out,  having  an  unconverted  wife,  he  would  object  if  it 
were  his  own  brother. 

Other  Notes 

17.6.23.  Home  Mission  at  6.  Edward  Irvine  spoke  with 
much  intellect  and  passion;  singular  elocution;  arrogance  in 
abundance;  confessed  his  “trammels”;  gloried  in  them;  then 
called  for  our  commiseration;  then  despised  it;  then  boasted  again 
that  he  was  a  churchman !  When  he  acknowledged  our  freedom 
as  nonconformists,  the  people  clapped  and  shouted. 

3.10.27.  Bible  Association  very  fervent.  I  congratulated 
the  meeting  on  the  resolution  of  the  parent  Society  to  Ccist  out 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  and  Tobit  and  his  dog  and  the  fish  and  the 
fumes  of  his  roasted  liver  and  the  amorous  Asmodeans. 

The  Stepney  College 

30.9.20.  The  students  are  anxious  to  debate  the  Question 
between  Hall  and  Kinghom. 

3.10.20.  The  young  men  in  several  instances  infected  with 
a  spirit  of  Radicalism. 

2.11.20.  Thought  a  good  deal  of  resigning  my  charge  as 
resident  here.  This  is  a  matter  that  requires  the  gravest  delibera¬ 
tion.  Put  down  Pro  and  Con  to  weigh  them. 

14.11.20.  The  students  sent  by  Mr.  Griffin  a  paper  full  of 
complaints  and  charges  against  me.  I  heard  it  read  with  more 
serenity  than  might  have  been  ocpected.  All  seemed  astonished. 
The  Committee  treated  me  and  the  other  tutors  with  much 
respect. 

15.11.20.  It  appears  from  Kippis’s  account  of  Doddridge 
that  he  was  attacked  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  topic 
too!  All  the  students  were  examined  (by  the  committee)  and 
their  paper  was  rejected.  The  Treasurer  gave  them  a  lecture 
and  they  were  assured  that  if  they  would  bring  another  paper 
without  comments  and  stating  facts  respectfully  it  should  be 
attended  to. 

23.1.21.  Dr.  Rippon  very  affectionately  inquired  again,  as 
he  has  often  done,  how  things  stood  here.  I  told  him  .  .  .  that 
I  thought  the  students  would  not  have  proceeded  so  far  if  they 
had  not  been  countenanced  by  persons  out  of  doors. 
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10.4.21.  We  sung  “The  Crowns  of  British  Princes  shine.” 
Warne  refused  to  sing.  He  was  afterwards  surly  as  a  bear. 

13.4.21.  I  directed  the  classes  to  rule  their  paper  book  and 
provide  pages  and  columns  for  the  different  parts  of  speech  and 
thus  work  oiit  a  Grammar,  a  Vocabulary;  in  time  a  Lexicon  and 
Concordance  and  perhaps  a  Critical  Commentary. 

5.9.21.  Cox  met  us  at  11.  Much  time  was  spent  in  con¬ 
sidering  how  he  might  be  accommodated  with  his  air  pump. 
Tomkins  read  a  sermon  at  12 — a  very  poor  thing  indeed — very 
deficient  in  evangelical  sentiment  for  which  most  of  the  students 
censured  him. 

31.10.21.  The  three  rebels  went  over  yesterday  to  Mr.  Cox. 
He  gave  them  no  encouragement.  Nothing  can  be  anticipated 
except  their  expulsion,  the  other  students  have  unitedly  intimated 
that  it  will  be  better  for  them  when  they  are  gone. 

2.11.21.  Met  the  Committee  at  12.  A  paper  called  a 
Remonstrance  was  read;  full  of  radicalism.  After  full  considera¬ 
tion,  agreed  to  expel  them  at  once. 

25.1.22.  Fine  morning,  the  sun  shone.  I  went  to  Stepney 
with  a  light  step,  but  returned  with  a  heavy  heart.  While  I  was 
reading  the  last  two  chapters  of  2  Tim.  D.  G.  (Gould)  was  read¬ 
ing  Byron’s  Childe  Harolde !  I  reproved  him  afterwards,  not 
perhaps  with  sufficient  severity. 

10.5.22.  Gould  read  a  paper  on  the  question,  “  May  we 
admit  Unitarians  to  Church  fellowship?”  He  introduced  the 
subject  very  modestly.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  when  I  put 
the  question  round,  that  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  support  the 
affirmative.  The  Lord  preserve  him !  I  expressed  surprise  that 
his  feelings  did  not  revolt. 

7.6.22.  Tomkins’  essay  on  the  Authority  of  the  Canticles 
disgusted  and  pained  me.  He  very  broadly  insinuated  that  the 
book  was  obscene !  I  came  home  with  strong  feelings  and 
before  I  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  read  it  through  again. 

13.12.22.  At  10  met  Kinghom  at  the  gate.  Five  juniors  were 
excused.  Seven  brought  each  a  paper  of  four  pages  on  a  subject 
selected  by  himself  out  of  those  discussed  during  the  year.  Mr. 
Kinghom  was  all  alive;  very  prompt,  acute  and  candid.  A  flame 
of  holy  fire  burned  brightly  in  all  he  said  to  them.  At  the  close, 
he  addressed  the  whole  number  and  concluded  with  prayer. 

21.1.23.  Committee  at  11.  I  spoke  freely  on  the  pre¬ 
requisites  for  a  candidate. 

1.  Has  he  a  mind  ? 

2.  Has  he  a  heart? 

3.  Has  he  a  mouth  ? 
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18.3.23.  Closed  my  lectures  on  the  Greek  Testament — 260 
chapters.  I  have  given  them  my  own  version  accompanied  with 
remarks,  critical,  practical  and  often  devotional.  And  to  do  this, 
since  August,  1821,  I  have  walked  nearly  a  thousand  miles!  Mr. 
Booth  read  the  Greek  Testament  as  he  told  me,  more  than  40 
times  by  reading  a  chapter  every  morning.  Mr.  Wesley  sometimes 
faltered  in  quoting  the  English  Testament,  but  never  in  quoting 
the  Greek.  Ridley,  the  most  learned  of  the  Reformers,  learnt  all 
the  epistles  of  Paul  by  heart. 

4.4.23.  D.  Gould  read  an  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  novel 
reading  which  was  elegantly  written,  containing  a  faint  and  too 
feeble  condemnation. 

27.11.24.  Read  Acts  XXVII.  Question,  “Is  it  lawful  to 
admit  unbaptized  Christians  to  Church  fellowship  ?  ”  All  in  the 
affirmative  except  Whitewood  and  Pearce. 

12.1.25.  Rumoiu:  of  a  new  Baptist  college  near  London. 

20.1.25.  Walked  with  Burnside  to  the  Kings  Head.  He 
told  me  about  the  new  college  (Cox  and  Hughes,  Shaw,  Waymouth 
— Buckland).  Thinks  it  is  a  castle  in  the  air. 

1.2.25.  F.A.C.  (Cox)  defended  himself  concerning  the  new 
college. 

7.10.25.  Moris  Jones  read  an  Essay  on  the  objections  to 
academies — very  good. 

8.12.25.  Special  General  Meeting.  The  Treasurer  and 
Mr.  Kinghom  spoke  admirably.  .  .  .  Mr.  Young  and  myself  were 
requested  to  withdraw.  We  went  into  a  room  below.  A  sub¬ 
committee  was  appointed  which  may  lead  to  important  results. 

9.12.25.  Milcham  told  me  what  course  was  taken.  He 
thinks  that  there  is  a  party  forming  of  young  men  against  the 
old,  the  new  school  against  the  oldj  thinks  the  Treasurer  secretly 
encourages  it.  What  can  I  do?  Complaints  have  poured  in  upon 
me  from  all  sides. 

13.12.25.  John  says  I  have  committed  two  offences  never 
to  be  forgiven.  One,  strict  communion;  and  the  other  is,  I  have 
not  bowed  sufficiently  to  the  Treasurer. 

6.1.26.  Mr.  Young  thought  my  removal  inevitable.  .  .  . 
It  appears  they  have  determined  I  shall  die,  how  to  put  me  to  death 
is  the  only  question. 

28.1.26.  The  cause  is  now  perhaps,  not  the  cause  of  an 
individual  tutor,  but  the  cause  of  vital  religion  against  a  mere 
heartless  form  with  the  decorations  of  literature  and  philosophy. 

28.3.26.  I  am  greatly  perplexed  about  submitting  to  the 
imputations  of  my  young  opponents  at  Stepney. 

28.4.26.  Mr.  Young  told  me  the  students  were  under 
examination  4  hours  .  .  .  did  not  get  home  till  11.  He  believes 
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that  many  of  them  signed  a  joint  letter  after  Christmas  in  answer 
to  a  private  letter  from  one  of  the  Committee  of  Enquiry. 

29.4.26.  Committee  of  Enquiry  at  12.  They  wished  to  know 
if  I  had  anything  by  way  of  explanation  or  contradiction  to  their 
report  which  I  understood  was  made  up  of  38  questions  and 
answers.  I  told  them  there  was  not  time. 

Their  anxious  wish  was  to  obtain  a  pledge  that  I  would  resign 
if  they  would  drop  the  proceedings. 

I  said  I  will  give  no  such  pledge.  I  have  told  you  solemnly 
repeatedly  and  as  I  thought  distinctly,  my  resignation  shall  not 
precede.  I  am  an  innocent  man  and  more  than  innocent.  ...  If  ' 
I  were  to  do  so,  some  would  say,  “  When  it  came  to  the  point  he 
was  seen  to  shrink  from  examination.”  Many  are  sufficiently  dis¬ 
posed  to  degrade  me  but  it  is  rather  too  much  to  ask  a  man  to 
degrade  himself. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  the  select  committee  were  in  the 
utmost  distress,  first  seeking  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  wing 
of  the  General  Committee  then  anxious  to  know  if  I  was  not  pre¬ 
paring  to  appeal  to  the  public. 

“  Then  will  you  destroy  all  the  documents?  ” 

I  said,  this  is  premature;  I  shall  bum  none  and  you  shall  have 
your  liberty.  You  need  not  be  alarmed  about  my  publishing  any¬ 
thing.  But  if  necessity  requires,  and  I  should  have  no  friend,  I  | 
must  defend  myself  as  well  as  I  can. 

15.6.26.  Saw  Mrs.  Young.  She  thinks  they  cannot  stay;  ' 
reminded  me  of  Cox’s  forwardness  to  take  my  place  when  I  ceased 

to  be  Resident. 

16.6.26.  Mr.  Young  nearly  prevailed  with  the  students  to  i 
write  an  apology  and  they  went  from  him  to  prepare  it,  but  some 
opposed.  He  thinks  the  idea  prevailed  that  if  they  did  so,  Mr. 
Ivimey  would  get  hold  of  it  to  print  it !  F.A.C.  (Cox)  was  in  the 
second  rebellion  and  said,  “  Be  firm  ”  yet  voted  against  the  three. 
Keen  remonstrated  and  he  got  out  by  saying  “  You  went  too  far.” 

J.  Groser  said  he  had  perfect  contempt  for  F.A.C.  I  remember 
that  Wayland  charged  him  with  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  grand 
rebellion  of  1820;  and  Tomkins  a  few  weeks  ago  acknowledged 
this  to  Mr.  Young. 

28.8.26.  Called  on  Dr.  Evans  (of  Bristol  College).  He  says 
his  case  was  like  mine — one  ungrateful  pupil  ...  I  had  many. 

25.1.27.  Wrote  a  letter  to  the  Committee  relinquishing  my 
claim  on  the  annuity  at  Stepney. 

R.  E.  Cooper 


Reviews 

Studies  on  Baptism,  edited  by  James  Gray  (Chxirches  of  Christ 

Publishing  Committee,  2s.  6d.). 

Bishop  Westcott  predicted  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that  the 
next  great  controversy  in  the  Church  would  be  “  Baptism.”  The 
appearance  of  yet  another  book  on  this  subject  is  a  further  re¬ 
minder  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  prediction.  Studies  on  Baptism 
is  a  small  book  of  fifty-seven  pages  written  by  six  members  of  the 
Union  Committee  of  the  Churches  of  Christ.  We  are  told  in  the 
preface  that  “  these  studies  were  completed  before  the  publicatiou 
of  Christian  Baptism,  edited  by  A.  Gilmore  and  written  by  a  group 
of  Baptist  ministers.”  As  was  inevitable  in  so  small  a  book,  little 
evidence  is  adduced  for  some  of  the  statements  made,  and  less 
than  justice  is  done  to  some  of  the  convictions  and  arguments  of 
paedo-baptists. 

The  writers  have  obviously  set  out  to  defend  and  advocate 
believers’  baptism;  but  that  does  not  prevent  them  from  making 
some  trenchant  criticisms  of  what  they  call  “  believer-baptist 
churches.”  Such  churches  “have  often  distorted  their  own  wit¬ 
ness”  by  spiritualising,  by  individualism,  and  by  isolating  baptism 
from  churchmanship.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  truth  that 
“  believers’  baptism  is  no  individual  rite :  it  is  bound  up  with  the 
Church  and  entrance  into  it  as  the  Body  of  Christ.”  The  relation¬ 
ship  of  baptism  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  the  rite  of  the 
Laying-on-of-Hands,  is  also  helpfully  discussed.  While  claiming 
that  “  believer-baptist  churches  are  as  active  as  the  mass-churches 
in  their  love  and  care  for  little  children,”  it  is  admitted  that  they 
“  have  grieviously  defaulted  in  not  giving  regular  liturgical  expres¬ 
sion  to  their  pastoral  responsibilities  concerning  infants.” 

The  real  issue  between  infant  and  believers’  baptism  is 
admirably  set  forth.  God  deals  with  sinful  men  as  persons.  “  This 
is  the  root  of  the  matter,  for  the  baptizing  of  the  necessarily  un¬ 
willing  and  unknowing  infant  admits  legal  or  mechanical  or 
magical  views  of  the  Divine-human  encounter.”  The  criticism  so 
often  made  against  us,  that  we  deny  the  prevenient  grace  of  God 
is  effectively  answered.  “  It  can  scarcely  be  more  clearly  said 
than  by  the  constant  affirmation  of  the  believer-baptist  churches 
that  baptism  is  a  response  and  the  Church  is  a  responsible  fellow¬ 
ship,  that  prior  to  all  human  action  is  the  gracious  action  of  God.” 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  it  is  little — this  is  an 
admirable  little  book.  It  might  well  be  read  as  an  introduction  to  the 
much  larger  book  Christian  Baptism  referred  to  above.  It  will 
be,  because  of  its  brevity  and  simplicity,  of  especial  value  to  busy 
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laymen  and  young  people,  and  the  questions  on  each  chapter, 
found  at  the  end  of  the  book,  will  be  useful  for  group  discussion. 

Stephen  Winward 

A  Treasury  of  Christian  Verse,  editor  Hugh  Martin,  C.H.,  D.D. 

(S.C.M.  Press,  9s.  6d.).  126  pp. 

One  tends  nowadays  to  approach  yet  another  collection  of 
poetry  with  a  feeling  that  one  has  seen  it  all  before.  The  large 
anthology  is  bound  to  contain  something  new  or  unfamiliar 
(though  probably  also  unimpressive),  but  the  small  book  will  com¬ 
prise  mainly  the  well-worn  favourites;  and  how  unfortunate  it  is 
that  we  should  dismiss  with  the  contempt  of  familiarity  the 
**  Nativity  Ode,”  Blake’s  “  The  Lamb,”  or  the  wonderfully  beauti¬ 
ful  little  carol  “  I  Sing  of  a  Maiden.” 

It  is  refreshing  therefore  to  find  a  small  anthology  which, 
first,  has  a  theme — “  It  is  concerned  with  Jesus  Christ  Himself  ” — 
and  which  secondly  omits  some  of  the  familiar  and  includes  a 
number  of  poems  which,  whilst  not  always  unfamiliar,  nevertheless 
acquire  a  freshness  in  this  particular  context.  Dr.  Martin  has 
boldly  included  some  writers  comparatively  little-known,  and  some 
not  strictly  orthodox  in  their  views.  Consequently,  and  not  really 
surprisingly,  he  has  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the  total 
impression  of  the  immense  effect  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  lives  and  ideas  of  ordinary  men  and  women. 

The  collection  begins  with  Medieval  verse,  its  unselfconscious¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  perhaps  best  revealed  in  the  extract  from 
Cynewulf,  “Christ  the  Corner  Stone.”  Familiar  names  appear 
representing  the  Elizabethan  and  metaphysical  periods,  but  many 
well-'.v?  .own  18th  century  hymns  are  omitted.  The  unexpected 
names  and  unfamiliar  poems  are  chiefly  19th  and  20th  century, 
and  it. is  in  John  Bannister  Tabb’s  “Christ  and  the  Pagan”  that 
the  theme  of  this  enjoyable  little  book  is  plainly  expressed : 

“  . . .  none  may  grope 
Beyond  eternal  hope.” 

Ian  R.  Duncan 

A  Light  to  the  Nations:  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 

by  Norman  K.  Gottwald.  (Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers, 

New  York,  $6.50). 

The  author  of  this  book  is  Professor  of  Old  Testament  at 
Andover  Newton  Theological  School,  and  he  is  already  well-known 
in  this  country  as  the  author  of  “Studies  in  the  Book  of  Lamen¬ 
tations.” 

His  new  book  is  a  worthy  attempt  to  make  a  synthesis  of 
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an  Introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  history 
of  Israel,  and  the  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  spite  of 
the  wide  scope  of  the  work,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  giving  us 
a  reasonably  detailed  account  of  most  points  of  interest  and 
importance,  and  he  has  expressed  not  only  his  own  views  but  also 
those  of  other  scholars  thus  giving  us  a  brief  but  clear  outline  of 
the  present  position  of  Old  Testament  Studies  as  a  whole. 

The  book  contains  33  maps  and  although  most  of  them  are 
rather  small  in  size,  yet  they  are  quite  adequate  for  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  respective  periods  of  history.  There  are  also  eight 
different  charts  dealing  with  subjects  such  as  the  Chronology  of 
Hebrew  Literature,  Kings  of  the  Divided  Monarchy,  etc.  The 
book  includes  also  some  fifty  well  chosen  illustrations.  An  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  book  is  a  glossary  of  the  technical  terminology 
of  Old  Testament  Study,  and  many  students  of  the  Bible  will  find 
it  most  useful.  There  are  also  lists  of  books  recommended  for 
further  reading,  the  main  commentaries,  and  special  studies  on  the 
different  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Appendix  includes  a 
very  valuable  selection  of  various  Near  Eastern  Texts,  such  as  the 
Babylonian  Creation  Story,  the  Tell  el-Amama  Letters,  Assyrian 
Annals,  etc. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  equally  well  produced,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  type.  The  author’s  sketches  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  Old  Testament  personalities  are  clear  and  often  very  well 
put;  e.g.  the  author  thinks  that  Solomon  is  the  most  overrated 
figure  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  pampered  son  of  David  who 
“  inherited  the  sins  of  his  father  without  David’s  virtues  ”  (p.  202). 

In  the  chapter  on  Hebrew  Prophecy  the  author  points  out  two 
widespread  misconceptions :  the  idea  that  the  main,  if  not  the 
only,  function  of  the  prophets  was  to  foretell  future,  and  that  they 
were  nothing  but  social  reformers.  “  No  prophet,”  says  the  author, 
“leaped  across  the  centuries  and  foresaw  the  specific  person  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  ”  yet  some  of  the  prophets’  deepest  convictions  were 
His  and  “  the  spirit  of  his  ministry  was  that  of  prophecy  reincarn¬ 
ate  ”  (p.  275).  The  main  difference  between  the  social  reformers 
and  the  prophets  was  that  the  former  talked  about  the  rights  of 
man  while  the  latter  spoke  of  the  Word  of  Yahweh. 

Professor  Gottwald  does  not  always  follow  the  views  of  the 
majority,  but  even  in  such  instances  other  views  are  given  due 
consideration;  e.g.  in  the  discussion  on  the  sign  of  the  child 
Immanuel,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  likely  can¬ 
didate  for  Immanuel  is  a  son  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (p.  321). 

The  author  deserves  our  thanks  for  this  readable  and  helpful 
book. 


A.  A.  Anderson 
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The  Pastoral  Calling,  by  Paul  Rowntree  Clifford,  162  pp.  (Carey 

Kingsgate  Press,  10s.  6d.  net.)  I 

Perhaps  there  are  two  reasons  why  the  number  of  books 
written  about  the  task  of  the  minister  is  steadily  increasing.  One  ' 
is  external,  the  minister  finds  himself  in  an  office  the  value  of  i 
which  has  been  called  into  question  by  the  majority  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  second  is  internal,  due  to  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  a  movement  for  the 
renewal  and  reformation  of  the  churches  in  the  light  of  these  fresh 
insights.  But  any  reformation  of  the  Church  which  is  the  fruit  of 
Indifference  to  one’s  own  tradition  is  immediately  suspect.  This 
book,  which  is  an  attempt  “  to  expound  the  nature  of  the  ministry 
from  within  the  Baptist  tradition  in  the  British  Isles,”  shows  no 
such  indifference.  The  author,  who  is  lecturer  in  Pastoral 
Theology  at  McMaster  University,  has  another  aim  “  to  interpret 
and  apply  what  seem  to  be  some  of  the  more  valuable  insights  of 
our  American  brethren  into  the  mission  of  the  Church  and  its 
ministry.” 

The  main  argument  of  the  book  is  that  the  ministry  should 
be  defined  in  terms  of  the  Pastoral  Office  “  grounded  in  the  inter¬ 
personal  character  of  the  Gospel  itself.” 

The  writer  briefly  outlines  the  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
Baptist  ministry  put  forward  by  Dr.  Dakin  15  years  ago  and  11 
pages  later  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  on  “  historical  doctrinal  and 
practical  grounds  it  is  inadequate.”  Then  he  seeks  to  show  that 
“  The  Separated  Ministry  ”  is  true  not  only  to  the  principles  of 
the  Primitive  Apostolic  Community  but  is  also  implicit  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  His  authority  is  the 
call  of  God  and  the  outward  election  and  appointment  of  the 
Church. 

He  then  examines  various  views  of  the  Ministry  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  “  the  concept  of  Pastor,  the  shepherd  of 
the  flock  should  be  the  dominant  one  in  our  thinking.”  He  lays 
down  three  essential  requisities  of  the  Pastor,  all  of  which  are 
grounded  in  the  reality  of  a  man’s  relationship  with  God. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  person  to  person  relationship  that 
the  author  interprets  the  proclamation  of  the  Word.  “The  truth 
is  that  the  preacher  has  the  double  duty  of  expounding  the  given 
Word  of  God  and  relating  it  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  congregation 
to  which  he  ministers.” 

The  chapter  dealing  with  the  pastoral  relationship  many  will 
find  most  helpful.  The  author,  having  given  a  fourfold  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  the  ministry  that  we  have  to  offer,  goes  on  to 
show  the  objectives  of  every  pastoral  visit  not  forgetting  to  warn 
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us  against  the  dangers  of  the  counselling  relationship.  “  The  Pastor 
will  be  a  good  listener.”  Though  the  response  that  he  makes  will 
be  different  in  every  situation  it  will  take  one  of  four  forms, 
“passive,  opportunist,  interpretive  or  questioning.” 

The  final  chapter  points  out  that  the  minister  cannot  cover 
the  whole  field  himself  and  he  seeks  to  show  how  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  must  shaure  in  the  pastoral  care.  A  plan  for  visitation 
evangelism  which  has  proved  successful  in  the  United  States;  the 
integration  of  Church  and  Sunday  School  so  that  all  feel  a  part 
of  the  one  family;  instead  of  an  evening  service  on  Sunday  which 
is  just  the  repetition  of  the  morning  service,  a  Vesper  Hour  and 
the  introduction  of  group  activities  makes  us  more  conscious  of 
the  influence  of  the  North  American  Scene. 

The  reader  will  notice  many  omissions  in  the  presentation 
of  the  calling  of  the  minister.  For  example,  it  is  part  of  his  office 
to  listen  to  what  God  is  saying  to  the  whole  Church.  He  will  see 
it  as  his  duty  to  present  to  his  congregation  the  mind  and  the 
experience  of  the  Great  Church.  He  will  help  the  local  Church 
to  become  a  genuine  outcrop  of  the  great  Church  in  that  particular 
place. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  elements  coming  especially  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  that  the  minister  must  preach  to 
the  needs  of  the  people.  The  supreme  test  to  which  the  Gospel 
and  preaching  is  being  put  is  “  Is  it  relevant  ”  and  not  the  vital 
question  “  Is  it  true?  ”.  The  Gospel  is  concerned  with  man’s  ulti¬ 
mate  needs,  with  his  need  for  forgiveness  and  redemption.  In  the 
experience  of  the  reviewer  men  and  women  are  more  conscious 
of  their  less-than-ultimate-needs.  The  starting  point  for  our 
preaching  must  NOT  be  the  needs  of  M.  Jones,  etc.  (P.  73)  but  the 
Gospel  in  its  fulness.  Indeed  the  first  result  of  preaching  may  be 
to  reveal  to  these  that  what  they  think  to  be  their  needs  are  but 
trivialities.  The  minister  must  beware  lest,  in  satisfying  the 
penultimate  needs  of  his  congregation,  he  prevent  them  from 
knowing  their  real  need. 

The  author  has  laid  down  several  principles  for  the  pastoral 
care  of  those  who  have  “  a  difficulty  ”  or  “  a  problem.”  One 
wishes  that  he  had  been  just  as  generous  in  sharing  his  experiences 
amongst  those  who  have  no  “  difficulties  ”  and  no  “  problems.”  A 
well  furnished  home;  an  assured  steady  income;  the  children  doing 
well  at  school  and  “just  as  good  as  those  pious  people  who  go  to 
your  Church  ”  and  so  on.  For  Christ  came  to  rescue  men  not 
only  when  they  were  at  their  worst  but  even  more  so  when  they 
were  at  their  best. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Rowntree  Clifford  has  achieved  one  other 
object  and  that  is  that  he  will  provoke  any  reader  to  a  far  greater 
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study  of  the  Pastoral  Calling  and  for  this  reason  such  a  reader 
will  be  grateful  for  the  detailed  bibliography. 

D.  D.  Black 
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EDITORIAL 

rIE  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  May  2nd 
was  a  notable  one.  It  was  notable  for  several  reasons.  First, 
because  it  started  punctually !  This  was  made  possible  by  the  ending 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Baptist  Union  Assembly  at  4.30  p.m.  For 
this  we  are  grateful  to  the  President,  Rev.  F.  C.  Bryan,  and  to  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne.  Possibly  it  helped  that  both  these  are 
members  of  the  Society !  Then,  secondly,  the  Meeting  was  made 
noteworthy  by  the  election  of  a  new  President  of  the  Society.  The 
Officers  nominated  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne  and  this  nomination  was 
enthusiastically  and  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Meeting.  No  one 
doubted  for  one  moment  that  Dr.  Payne  was  the  right  person  to 
assume  the  Presidency;  the  only  doubt  was  whether  he  would  feel 
able  to  add  another  responsibility  to  the  many  he  carried  already. 
We  are  all  most  grateful  to  him  for  his  willing  acceptance  of  the 
Presidency,  and  we  look  forward  to  much  progress  under  his  wise 
guidance.  The  Society  owes  much  already  to  Dr.  Payne  for  his 
service  in  the  past,  and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  our  debt  to  him 
will  increase  greatly  as  the  days  go  by.  The  third  matter  of  note  at 
the  Meeting  was  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Rusling,  Vice- 
Principal  of  Spurgeon’s  Gollege  as  an  Associate  Editor  of  the  Baptist 
Quarterly.  Together  with  the  Rev.  Alec  Gilmore  of  Northampton, 
who  has  been  helping  with  the  Quarterly  for  some  time  now,  Mr. 
Rusling  will  share  in  the  considerable  amount  of  work  involved  in 
producing  this  journal.  Incidentally,  the  work  of  the  Editors  would 
be  made  much  easier  if  Baptists  were  a  litde  less  modest  about  their 
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work !  By  that  we  mean  that  so  often  we  have  to  seek  after  a 
manuscript  of  an  excellent  lecture  or  address  and  rescue  it  from  the 
depths  of  a  storage  file  in  which  the  all  too  modest  author  had  laid 
it  finally  (so  he  imagined !)  to  rest.  We  are  always  glad  to  read 
manuscripts  and  no  one  need  be  afraid  of  submitting  one.  The 
Annual  Meeting  also  heard  with  interest  of  the  possibility  of  more 
direct  denominational  backing  of  the  Society  and  the  members 
encouraged  the  Officers  to  continue  talks  with  the  Baptist  Union 
about  ways  and  means  whereby  the  Society  may  be  helped  to  be¬ 
come  still  more  effective.  The  news  that  the  Union  had  granted 
£50  to  the  Society  was  received  with  acclamation  and  gratitude. 
And  so  to  the  address  given  by  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Cooper  on  “  Some 
Qrigins  of  Ministerial  Training  amongst  Baptists.”  This  was  a 
fascinating  talk  based  upon  considerable  original  research.  It  had 
the  effect  of  stimulating  much  interest  in  this  often  neglected  subject 
and,  no  doubt,  encouraged  many  of  the  hearers  to  purchase  Mr. 
Cooper’s  book  on  the  history  of  Regent’s  Park  College.*  Altogether, 
the  Meeting  was  most  satisfactory  and  the  attendance  was  the 
largest  for  some  years. 

*  *  * 

Considerable  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  theological  degrees 
of  London  University  have  recently  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  come  into  force  in  1961.  The  M.Th.  candidate  will  have  to 
submit  a  dissertation  and  do  two  written  papers,  one  designed  to  test 
his  general  knowledge  of  the  chosen  field  of  study,  and  one  related 
to  the  subject  of  the  dissertation.  There  are  two  first  degrees,  a  B.D. 
and  a  B.D.  Honours,  and  a  feature  of  the  latter  is  that  it  allows  for  a 
considerable  measure  of  specialisation.  There  are  pleasing  features 
about  the  new  syllabus  in  Church  History  and  some  disappointing 
ones.  In  the  old  degree  the  history  of  the  Church  to  a.d.  451  was  a 
prescribed  subject  and  another  Church  History  paper  was  available 
among  the  optionals.  The  latter  was  confined  to  the  English  Church, 
however,  and  the  periods  followed  a  cycle  so  that  the  student  had  to 
do  whichever  happened  to  come  round  in  his  own  final  year.  These 
limitations  are  to  some  extent  overcome  in  the  new  syllabus.  One 
of  the  most  serious  gaps  is  made  up  in  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
Church  in  the  West  in  the  16th  century.  Thus,  at  last,  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  not  just  the  English  aspect  of  it,  can  be  taken  and 
the  fortuitous  element  is  removed  for  it  can  be  taken  in  any  year. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  B.D.  degree  this  Reformation  paper  is  made 
an  alternative  to  the  Early  Church  among  the  prescribed  subjects 
and  this  confronts  the  candidate  with  a  particularly  regrettable 
either /or.  The  B.D.  candidate  is  also  restricted  to  one  period  for  his 
optional.  Until  further  notice  this  is  to  be  Religious  and  Ecclesias- 

*  From  Stepney  to  St.  Giles’  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  10s.  6d.). 
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1  i  deal  Movements,  1848-1948.  This  is,  admittedly,  an  attractive 
paper  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why  it  is  a  matter  of 
!  Hobson’s  choice  when  the  Honours  man,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
1  such  a  wide  range  offered  to  him.  The  latter  may  do  all  the  periods 
mentioned,  early.  Reformation,  or  modem  and  there  are  other 
j  alternatives  open  to  him.  The  texts  for  the  early  period  will  require 
I  ,  facility  with  Greek  and  with  one  exception  (English  Church  History, 

1  1689-1795),  all  the  others  demand  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  Greek  is  a 

!  necessity,  in  any  case,  for  the  New  Testament  papers  but  unhappily 
I  a  lack  of  Latin  will  debar  many  present-day  theological  students. 
Certain  of  the  prescribed  texts  may  also  be  difficult  to  obtain  and, 
speaking  from  a  denominadonal  point  of  view,  one  has  to  look  hard 
I  for  anything  Baptist  among  them.  Such  criticisms  apart,  the  syllabus 
as  a  whole  is  much  more  imaginative  than  the  old  and  is  to  be 
welcomed. 

«  «  « 

I  Our  issue  contains  a  note  by  Mr.  A.  de  M.  Chesterman  on  the 
work  he  is  doing  on  B.M.S.  archives.  The  importance  and  magnitude 
of  this  undertaking  will  be  immediately  apparent  and  it  is  right  that 
we  should  express  here  our  great  indebtedness  as  a  denomination  to 
Mr.  Chesterman  and  to  his  wife  who  is  assisting  him.  In  part,  at 
least,  they  are  performing  a  rescue  operation  and  it  is  evident  from 
,  what  he  says  that  with  much  of  the  material  that  awaits  their 
attention  this  is  urgently  necessary. 

His  plan,  however,  looks  much  farther  than  that,  catering  not 
only  for  the  preservation  of  existing  materials  but  for  the  setting  up 
of  a  centre  in  which  all  future  B.M.S.  records  will  be  properly 
housed,  classihed  and  available  to  the  researcher.  We  should  like 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chesterman  will  be  glad  of 
help  from  enthusiasts  even  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  give  long 
hours  to  the  work. 

Itc  *  « 

We  include,  also,  the  first  part  of  a  list  of  Norfolk  Baptists  up  to 
1700,  compiled  by  another  of  our  members,  Mr.  G.  B.  Jewson.  The 
second  part  of  the  list,  together  with  a  Bibliography,  will  appear  in 
the  next  issue.  These  lists  of  Baptists  are  of  considerable  value  to  the 
I  historian  and  we  are  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Jewson  for  this  further 
contribution  to  the  study  of  our  origins. 

*  *  * 

Four  years  ago  conversations  were  begun  between  Congregation- 
alists.  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  with  a  view  to  the  due  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  Great  Ejectment  of  1662.  A  joint  committee  of  the 
i  three  denominations  began  work  in  1958  and  its  first  bulletin  des¬ 
cribes  the  plans  now  in  hand.  A  symposium  of  essays  was  early 
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mooted  and  it  was  subsequently  learned  that  the  S.P.C.K.  was  also 
arranging  for  one  by  Anglican  writers.  It  has  since  been  agreed  to 
co-operate  in  the  production  of  a  joint  volume  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Norman  Sykes  and  Dr.  G.  F.  Nuttall.  This  will  be  a  major 
work  entitled  “From  Uniformity  to  Unity,  1662-1962.”  Another 
item  of  importance  for  church  historians  will  be  a  bibliography  of 
the  years  1660-65.  This  will  be  issued  in  duplicated  form  from  Dr. 
Williams’  Library.  More  popular  publications  and  dramatic  mater¬ 
ial,  including  a  pageant  and  a  full-length  play,  are  also  planned.  It 
is  hoped  that  commemorative  meetings  will  take  place  in  regional 
settings  as  well  as  in  the  central  assemblies  of  the  three  denomina¬ 
tions.  A  service  of  commemoration  is  to  be  held  at  the  City  Temple 
on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  24th  August,  1962,  and  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  will  be  the  scene  of  a  big  joint  meeting  in  the  October.  Not¬ 
withstanding  Ter  jubilee  commitments  Baptists  will  want  to  play 
their  part  in  this  Tercentenary  and  those  seeking  fuller  imformation 
about  the  various  projects  should  write  to  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Stanley, 
205,  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 


Structure  and  Form  in  Church 
Worship. 

From  the  beginning  Christian  worship  was  not  only  the  creation 
of  contemporary  faith  but  also  in  some  measure  the  precipitate 
of  the  faith  of  the  past.  This  has  continued  to  be  true  of  the  worship 
of  succeeding  centuries,  and  is  no  accident;  for  litiurgy  embodies  the 
Gospel,  and  consequently  there  has  always  been  the  liturgical 
recognition,  expressed  in  one  way  or  another,  that  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  also  the  God  of  Israel,  is 
the  Lord  of  history.  ‘  Tradition  is  thus  of  the  essence  of  worship. 
As  Daniel  Jenkins  put  it,  “  The  very  assembly  of  the  congregation 
for  worship  testifies  to  the  fact  of  Ae  continuity  of  the  people  of 
God.  They  are  able  to  meet  together  in  that  place  and  on  that  day 
only  because  the  faith  has  been  effectively  ‘  traditioned’  by  those 
who,  in  the  past,  found  God  faithful.  Like  Israel  in  the  Promised 
Land,  they  are  able  to  argue  that  they  would  not  be  where  they  are 
if  God  were  not  a  reality  who  had  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
their  fathers  and  who  continues  to  honour  it  with  his  children.”^ 
The  group  responsible  for  the  pamphlet  on  The  Meaning  and 
Practice  of  Ordination  among  Baptists  express  a  similar  understand¬ 
ing  when  they  write :  “  The  Church  manifests  its  existence  as  for 
the  glory  of  God  by  its  continued  act  of  worship.”^ 

The  tradition  of  the  redemptive  event  was  scrupulously  trans¬ 
mitted  in  the  Apostolic  age^;  so  also  was  that  of  the  liturgical  struc¬ 
ture  embodying  it.*  Concerning  the  latter,  the  study  of  Oscar  Cull¬ 
man  has  revealed  its  basis  to  be  sermon,  prayer  and  supper.®  There 
never  was  a  mere  ‘sermon  service’  for  the  fellowship  of  believers; 
the  Lord’s  Supper  was  the  basis  and  goal  of  every  gathering.^  Some 
would  think  of  this  as  originally  a  private  worship* :  whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  what  can  be  affirmed  is  the  fusion  of  Word  and 
Sacrament  in  a  corporate  act,  proclaiming  God’s  mighty  acts  of 
redemption,  creation  and  providence,  and  offering  all  life  in  an 
action  of  high  consecration. 

This  pattern  of  worship  became  the  common  tradition  of  East 
and  West  alike,  but  by  the  time  of  the  Reformers  its  shape  had  been 
largely  lost :  the  preached  Word  has  degenerated  virtually  to  the 
point  of  disappearance  and  the  Holy  Supper  had  become  corrupted 
into  a  Mass  which  the  laity  for  the  most  part  merely  watched  or 
paid  for.  Their  work  was  an  attempt  to  restore  and  preserve 
Apostolic  purity.  The  Reformation,  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  was 
an  age  of  biblical  revival,  when  the  Scriptures  were  made  accessible 
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to  the  people  and  when  the  Gospel  enshrined  in  the  Scriptures  was 
once  more  proclaimed  with  vigour  and  power.  But  it  was  also 
significantly  an  age  of  liturgical  revival;  if  the  Bible  was  trans¬ 
lated,  so  also  was  the  eucharistic  office,  and  this  latter  was  altered 
in  various  ways.  “  In  each  case,”  observes  A.  G.  Hebert,  “  the  aim 
was  to  recover  what  was  conceived  to  be  the  right  form  and  the 
right  inner  spirit  of  Christian  worship,  and  thus  recreate  its  true  > 
pattern  .  .  .  the  intention  in  each  case  was  not  to  repudiate  but  to 
restore  the  Great  Tradition.”®  Now  Baptists  come  of  Reformation 
stock,  but  of  no  one  Reformation  stream  exclusively.  There  has 
been,  in  E.  A.  Payne’s  words, “  variety  in  our  life,  and  sometimes 
tension.  ...  It  is  a  rich  and  diverse  tradition  to  which  we  are  able 
to  appeal.”  If  we  therefore  apply  these  words  to  the  structure  of  our 
worship  and  consider  the  work  of  the  Reformers  we  may  expect  to 
find  much  that  is  instructive. 

Luther,  it  appears,  did  not  interrupt  the  tradition  in  any  revo¬ 
lutionary  way.  He  took  over  the  Church  service  in  its  fundamental 
form  and  eliminated  what  was  opposed  to  the  central  understanding 
of  faith.  By  translating  the  service  into  the  vernacular  he  gave  the 
congregation  access  to  the  action  which  takes  place  in  the  service, 
and  laid  it  open  in  order  to  evoke  and  strengthen  their  faith.  For  ' 
him,  worship  was  not  the  contrivance  of  men,  even  of  earnest  men, 
to  honour  God;  it  was  a  means  of  intercourse  with  Himself  pre¬ 
sented  to  men  by  God.''  All  Lutheran  orders  still  contain  the  shape 
of  divine  service  as  Word  plus  Sacrament.  (In  practice,  however,  ) 
the  sacramental  part  is  now  left  out,  and  the  Supper  is  celebrated, 
as  Goltzen  says,'^  “  only  as  a  rare  appendix,  combined  with  a  sort  of 
general  confession,  for  those  few  who  stay  behind  ‘  after  the  church 
service  ’.” 

A  stream  of  Refonnation  tradition  to  which  increasing  attention 
is  now  being  given  is  that  of  the  Anabaptist  movement.  This,  ' 
according  to  W.  M.  S.  West,  was  probably  bom  on  January  21st, 
1525.'^  The  meetings  on  this  and  succeeding  days  were  in  private 
houses  near  Zurich,  and  eye-witness  accounts  of  at  least  two  meet¬ 
ings  suggest  the  following  order  of  service  :  Bible  readings,  challeng¬ 
ing  exposition,  baptisms,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
with  the  reading  of  the  words  of  institution,  the  breaking  of  bread  i 
and  the  pouring  out  of  wine.  “These  brethren,”  as  E.  A.  Payne  ’ 
remarks,'*  “  were  forsaking  and  renouncing  the  Roman  rather  than 
the  Reformed  Church,  for  the  latter  did  not  really  at  that  time 
exist.”  In  view  of  other  developments  in  Zurich,  to  which  we  now 
turn,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  their  service,  albeit  in  a  sort  of 
revivalist  atmosphere,  has  the  skeleton  structure  of  the  Great 
Tradition.  1 

The  Zwinglian  Church  separated  Word  and  Sacrament  from  the  ’ 
beginning.'^  It  appears  that  a  late  medieval  preaching  service  was 
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in  existence  which  had  lost  all  connection  with  the  Eucharist,  but 
which  was  upheld  by  those  circles  that  were  full  of  the  new  thought- 
forms  of  religious  humanism.  This  service  consequently  found  its 
place  in  those  Churches  which  were  under  the  City  Councils,  and  in 
Julius  Schweitzer’s  words,  “  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Switzerland  took  over  without  scruple  this  order  of  things,  which 
certainly  afforded  the  Word  and  its  preaching  the  desired  scope, 
but  permitted  no  introduction  of  the  Sacrament  into  the  general 
structure  of  the  chief  Sunday  service  ...  in  consequence  of  which 
the  way  to  the  Lord’s  Table  was  barred  to  the  Reformed  Christian 
nearly  every  Sunday,  while  the  service  of  the  Word  came  to  be 
stamped  quite  improperly  as  the  service  which  is  the  only  normal 
one  and  fully  sufficient  to  the  Christian.”  Now  it  is  Bainton’s 
opinion  that  Zwingli  was  a  direct  precursor  of  the  English  Puritans 
who  maintained  close  contact  with  Zurich.*®  Perhaps,  then,  the 
English  Puritan  tradition  of  non-sacramental  worship  owes  more  to 
late  medieval  humanism  than  to  Reformation  according  to  the 
Word  of  God? 

Calvin,  much  more  radical  than  Luther,  had  to  be  content  with  a 
compromise  in  things  liturgical,  for  he  also  had  to  contend  with  a 
City  Council  (City  Councils  again  !)  The  service  which  took  shape 
at  Geneva  was  certainly  not  an  adequate  expression  of  his  theology, 
although  it  provided  the  pattern  for  several  Reformed  Churches 
throughout  Europe.  He  himself  emphasised  the  desirability  of 
frequent  communion,  as,  for  instance,  in  this  passage  from  the 
Ordonnances  of  1537*^ :  “  It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
administration  of  Jesus  Christ’s  Holy  Supper  should  take  place  at 
least  every  Sunday,  when  the  multitude  are  assembled,  in  view  of 
the  great  consolation  which  the  faithful  derive  therefrom.  ...  It 
was  not  instituted  by  Jesus  in  order  that  men  might  do  this  in 
'  remembrance  of  Him  two  or  three  times  a  year,  but  for  a  continual 
exercise  of  our  faith  and  love,  which  the  congregation  of  Christians 
should  use  as  often  as  they  meet  together.”  Can  we  not  conclude 
,  that  the  continuing  practice  of  monthly  or  even  less  frequent  cele¬ 
brations  in  those  Churches  reflecting  Genevan  influence  owes  more 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  civil  authorities  than  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformer?  At  least,  however,  Calvin  retained  the  eucharistic  shape 
for  Sunday  morning  worship  :  even  when  the  bread  and  wine  were 
regrettably  absent,  the  service  fell  into  the  two  parts,  the  reading 
and  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  fellowship  of  prayers 
after  the  sermon.** 

The  conscious  aim  and  desire  of  English  Baptists  remains  identical 
with  that  of  all  the  Reformers,  namely,  to  restore  and  preserve 
I  Apostolic  purity.  Indeed,  it  is  an  assumption  commonly  held  that 
I  we  have  achieved  this  in  all  essentials.  But  whereas  it  is  praiseworthy 
to  describe  ourselves  as  a  New  Testament  Church  if  by  that  some- 
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what  ambiguous  phrase  we  mean  a  people  always  seeking  to  be 
obedient  to  God’s  revelation  through  the  Scriptures,  it  is  to  stand  in 
peril  of  the  Romish  attitude  which  waits  intransigently  for  all  other 
erring  bodies  to  see  the  light  if,  as  sometimes  seems  to  be  the  infer¬ 
ence,  we  mean  a  people  who  have  already  obeyed  and  who  have 
no  need  to  check  further  their  ways.  The  obligation  for  all  who 
come  of  Reformation  stock  is  to  listen  constantly  for  the  Word  of 
God  in  the  spirit  of  obedience,  and  in  that  sense  at  least  Adolf 
Schlatter’s  words  are  true*® :  “  The  first  service  which  man  must 
render  to  God  is  to  listen  to  him.”^® 

In  the  light  of  Apostolic  practice  and  Reformed  tradition,  two 
submissions  may  now  be  made.  First,  the  structure  of  worship  in 
our  churches  is  urgently  in  need  of  revision.  Although  there  is  a 
growing  number  of  them  where  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  complementary  i 
to  the  Word  within  one  service,  these  probably  do  this  no  more  than 
once  a  month.  Surely  a  weekly  celebration  of  the  feast  is  the  goal 
towards  which  we  should  all  be  moving?  This  will  be  achieved,  one 
supposes,  when  after  constant  effort  and  teaching,  our  people  desire 
it  with  all  their  heart.  Meantime,  and  secondly,  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  preparation  and  order  of  worship  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  restore  the  traditional  structure  as  the  regular  order  of  one 
service  each  week,  whether  the  Table  is  spread  or  not,  as  Calvin 
did.  This  service,  in  its  most  elemental  form,  may  be  described  thus  : 

{a)  The  Approach,  including  a  call  to  worship,  a  hymn  of  praise,  ^ 
and  prayers  of  adoration,  confession  and  supplication. 

{b)  The  Word  of  God,  including  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Epistles  and  the  Gospels,  and  the  sermon. 

(c)  The  Sacrifice  of  Thanksgiving,  which,  in  the  absence  of  Com¬ 
munion,  could  still  include  the  offertory,  the  prayer  of  thanks¬ 
giving  and  self-dedication,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  a  final  > 
hymn. 

Such  a  structure  fulfils  the  biblical  truth  of  God’s  initiative,  makes 
the  Word  of  God  central  and  presupposes  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  its 
proper  climax. 

The  form  of  worship  is  not  the  same  thing  as  its  structure.  The 
structure  of  the  Anabaptist  services  referred  to  above  and  that  of 
Calvin’s  ideal  are  similar;  their  forms  are  poles  apart.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  the  form  of  Anglican  Mattins  is  far  removed  from 
that  of  a  Free  Church  service,  their  structures  are  very  similar. 
Form  inevitably  exists  in  worship  :  our  choice  is  only  between  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  form.  One  often  hears  Free  Churchmen  speak  of  the 
formality  or  stereotyped  nature  of,  say,  an  Anglican  service.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  just  description,  but  so  it  would  be  of  the  usual  order  ( 

of  service  in  a  Baptist  Church.  We  also  have  our  forms,  and  W.  D. 
Hudson  argues  that  we  should  not  be  afraid  of  change  in  them^* ; 
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“  Not,”  he  says,  “  so  much  for  the  motive  that  we  must  make  our 
services  more  attractive  to  get  people  there  and  get  them  converted; 
but  for  the  motive  that  worship  is  the  life  of  the  Church  and  we 
are  not  living  to  the  full.”  Professor  Cullman  cannot  resist  a  similar 
affirmation  in  his  study  of  early  Christian  worship^^ :  “  We  must 
assert  here  and  now  that  the  services  of  worship  in  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  our  own  era  are  very  much  poorer,  not  only  in  respect 
of  the  free  working  of  the  Spirit,  but  also  in  respect  of  what  is 
liturgical  and  especially  in  respect  of  what  is  aimed  at  in  the  gather¬ 
ings  of  the  community.”  The  following  three  things  will  serve  as 
examples  of  a  consideration  of  form  in  worship  : 

First,  the  relative  functions  of  minister  and  people.  The  minister’s 
part  is  an  immediate  reminder  that  although  tradition  is  important, 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  worship  by  any  means;  the  congregation  of 
Christ  always  meets  in  expectation.^^  Indeed,  the  Liturgy  constantly 
relates  past,  present,  and  future  :  the  Supper,  belonging  as  it  does 
to  the  tradition — what  we  have  received — is  yet  “  done  ”  in  the 
present,  this  very  doing  being  the  proclamation  that  Christ  is  known 
in  ever-renewed  decision  “  until  He  come  ” ;  it  is  this  expectation 
that  keeps  the  Church  sober  and  vigilant.  In  the  same  way  the 
sermon,  depending  on  the  tradition — for  example,  in  its  use  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  none  the  less  the  place  of  a  present  encounter  with 
God.  As  Jenkins  puts  it,  “  It  is  important  to  note  here  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  not  spoken  simply  through  the  minister,  as  some 
Protestants  have  implied.  It  is  spoken  by  God  in  the  waiting  upon 
Him  of  the  congregation,  in  the  encounter  between  His  Word  in 
Scripture  and  the  real  situation  of  that  particular  group  of  people. 
.  .  .  The  minister  has  the  dialectical  task  of  so  speaking  that  men 
may  hear,  not  him,  but  the  voice  of  the  living  God.” 

When  this  function  is  thus  strictly  understood,  we  are  delivered 
from  what  Maxwell  calls  “  the  sacerdotalism  of  the  single  voice.”^^ 
The  sermon  is  contributing  to  the  whole  action  and  leading  to 
thanksgiving  and  consecration.  The  layman’s  “  liturgy  ”  is  also 
contributing,  and  herein  lies  the  theology  of  congregational  action 
in  what  is,  quite  literally,  corporate  worship  :  each  member  of  the 
Body  has  his  service  to  perform  in  the  context  of  the  action  of  the 
whole  People.  The  functions  of  minister  and  people  interlock,  so 
that,  for  instance,  it  is  for  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  to  say 
“  Amen  ”  after  the  prayers.  Liturgical  action  belongs  to  the  whole 
Body,  and  this  ought  to  be  expressed  in  visible  and  audible  manner : 
the  Amens,  Jerome  once  said  of  the  worship  to  which  he  was 
accustomed,  sounded  like  thunder. 

Secondly,  due  regard  may  be  paid  to  the  usage  of  posture  and 
gesture.  (An  example  would  be  the  position  we  adopt  for  prayer : 
in  our  private  prayers  most  of  us  kneel;  in  our  churches  the  pious 
crouch  and  the  careless  slouch.)  We  are  constituted  not  “  pure  ” 
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spirit  but  embodied  spirit — or  perhaps  animated  body — so  that 
our  spirit  expresses  itself  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  body. 
In  public  worship  this  may  well  take  an  unusual — i.e.  a  ceremonial 
— form,  “  familiar  in  the  sense  of  being  expected  ”  although  not 
“  familiar  in  the  sense  of  being  colloquial  or  commonplace  ”,  to  use 
the  words  of  C.  S.  Lewis.“  Mr.  Lewis  cites  Christmas  dinner  as  an 
example  from  another  sphere,  noting  that  no  one  is  surprised  by  the 
menu  although  everyone  recognises  that  it  is  not  ordinary  fare. 

“  The  modem  habit,”  he  writes,^®  “  of  doing  ceremonial  things 
unceremoniously  is  no  proof  of  humility;  rather  it  proves  the 
offender’s  inability  to  forget  himself  in  the  rite.” 

Thirdly  and  briefly,  there  is  a  place  for  both  “  set  ”  and  “  free  ” 
prayers.  This  matter  has  now  been  liberated  from  the  swinging 
pendulum  of  individual  prejudice,  so  that  it  is  generally  recognised 
that  the  refusal  to  use  the  one  jettisons  Christian  tradition  whilst 
the  denial  of  the  other  presumes  no  place  for  the  continuous 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  conclusion,  structure  and  form  in  worship  are  important  be¬ 
cause  liturgy  is  a  theological  issue :  lex  orandi  lex  credendi  (as  a  man 
prays,  so  he  believes).  No  doubt  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  was  an  age  of  liturgical  as  well  as  of  biblical  revival :  the 
Church’s  worship  must  be  a  declaration  of  God,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  revelation  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Not 
only  must  the  beholding  world  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  God  we  adore,  but  also  the  Christian  ought  to  be  able  to  find  in 
his  regular  diet  of  worship  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  Gospel  in 
its  wholeness.  The  Body  must  be  edified  as  prayer  fortifies  belief 
and  faith  moves  out  in  prayer;  as  the  living  Word  of  God  is  heard 
ever  and  anew;  and  as  through  sacramental  action  the  fellowship  of 
believers  continually  finds  its  life  united  with  Christ  and  with 
all  His  people.  The  test  of  the  evangelical  character  of  this 
worship  will  not  be  so  much  in  its  precise  resemblance  to  the  details 
of  New. Testament  practice  so  much  as  in  its  setting  forth  of  that 
whole  action  of  worship  which  is  the  New  Testament  itself.^’  For 
like  the  Church  in  heaven,  we  have  the  vocation  ever  to  proclaim 
our  God  as  Redeemer,  Creator  and  King.  “  Then  I  looked,  and  I 
heard  around  the  throne  and  the  living  creatures  and  the  elders  the 
voice  of  many  angels,  numbering  myriads  of  myriads  and  thousands 
of  thousands,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  ‘  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  who 
was  slain,  to  receive  power  and  wealth  and  wisdom  and  might  and 
honour  and  glory  and  blessing!’  And  I  heard  every  creature  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  and  under  the  earth  and  in  the  sea  and  all 
therein,  saying,  ‘  To  him  who  sits  upon  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb 
be  blessing  and  honour  and  glory  and  might  for  ever  and  ever!’ 
And  the  four  living  creatures  said,  ‘  Amen  !’  and  the  elders  fell  down 
and  worshipped.”" 
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Baptist  Church  Life  in  London,  1771 

The  following  account  is  based  on  a  diary  which  was  written 
daily  from  February  24th,  1771  to  September  22nd,  1771  by 
a  member  of  the  Eagle  St.  Baptist  Church,  London.  The  writer 
was  a  very  ordinary  young  man  in  humble  circumstances.  His 
diary  is  therefore  a  record  of  the  interests,  way  of  life,  thoughts 
and  activities  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  applied  to  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  Baptists  during  the  later  part  of  the  18th  century. 

The  diary  is  a  curious  document.  Its  entries  are  found  in 
the  pages  of  a  large  book,  which  was  first  used  in  1749-50  as  a 
sschoolboy’s  exercise  book.  Many  scores  of  pages  are  filled  with 
the  boy’s  efforts  at  arithmetic,  geometry  and  trigonometry. 
Apparently  the  boy  kept  his  book  so  that  later  on  when  he  was  a 
young  man  he  was  able  to  use  all  the  blank  spaces  in  the  pages 
for  his  entries.  He  crowds  these  entries  between  the  sums,  or 
writes  them  in  narrow  strips  down  the  edge  of  the  pages.  Presum¬ 
ably  he  wanted  to  keep  a  diary,  but  could  not  afford  to  buy  paper 
so  he  made  use  of  his  old  large  exercise  book  which  now  belongs  to 
the  library  of  the  Bristol  Baptist  College. 

From  this  diary  we  may  gain  some  impression  of  the  writer. 
He  was  Isaac  Staveley  who  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire  j  who 
passed  through  an  experience  of  having  “  the  eyes  of  my  soul 
enlightened  by  Almighty  Love,”  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Meeting  at  Sutton  in  Ashfield.  On  May  8th,  1767,  he 
arrived  in  London.  Soon  after  his  arrival  “  unworthy  Isaac 
Staveley  was  dismissed  (from  the  church  at  Sutton)  to  that  part 
of  the  dear  family  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Andrew  Gifford 
at  Eagle  St.”  He  seems  to  have  lived  with  his  father  who  was  a 
dyer  in  Gardiners  Lane,  Petty  France;  at  times  he  helped  “my 
dear  old  parent  ”  with  his  business.  There  were  five  sisters,  of 
whom  one  was  married  and  the  other  four  were  in  positions  of 
domestic  service.  Grace  was  a  housemaid  at  a  place  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  but  sometimes  came  to  the  town  house  in  London. 
Sarah  was  employed  in  a  house  at  Charing  Cross,  and  on  one 
occasion  she  gave  her  brother  guinea  with  which  he  bought  silver 
buckles !  Mary  was  a  laundrymaid  at  a  place  in  Oxfordshire, 
from  which  she  sent  her  brother  a  goose;  she  had  been  able  to 
spend  a  few  days  in  London  in  July.  Anne  was  an  apprentice 
and  Isaac  always  refers  to  her  affectionately  as  “  my  dear  Anne 
Staveley.” 

Isaac  was  a  clerk  employed  by  several  people.  He  worked  for  a 
Mr.  Hollins,  Apothecary;  for  Messrs.  Broorshoft  and  Musgrave, 
Coal  Merchants,  and  one  day  a  week  for  Mr.  William  Hoare, 
Coal  Merchant;  his  wage  appears  to  have  been  2s.  a  day.  His 
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writing  is  neat  and  clear,  his  spelling  excellent  and  he  was  able  to 
keep  accounts.  But  his  life  seems  to  have  been  a  poor  one  for  he 
confesses  that  his  married  sister  and  her  husband  helped  him,  and 
every  Sunday  he  spent  the  day  with  friends,  clearly  enjoying  the 
meals  which  were  provided.  He  tells  us  about  the  books  \^ich 
he  was  able  to  borrow  and  read — 'Luther  on  the  Psalms,  Young’s 
‘  Night  Thoughts  ’  which  Abraham  Booth  lent  him.  Sermons  by 
George  Whitefield  revised  by  Andrew  Gifford,  Sermons  by  Tobias 
Crisp;  he  read  religious  poetry  too,  sometimes  writing  out  in  his 
diary  the  poems,  so  recording  Benjamin  Francis’  poem  on  his  sorrow 
in  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  three  children  within  four  months. 
Among  these  poems  are  some  hymns  including  “Rejoice  the  Lord 
is  King.’’ 

All  this  conveys  the  picture  of  a  very  normal  young  man 
with  limited  personal  gifts,  yet  with  sufficient  education  to  enable 
him  to  keep  a  clear  account  of  his  way  of  life.  In  reading  his 
diary  we  are  able  to  accompany  him  to  some  of  the  chapels  of 
London,  to  listen  to  sermons,  to  share  in  Church  Meetings,  to  meet 
other  similarly  humble  members;  his  diary  is  particularly  a  means 
of  entry  into  the  fellowship  meeting  at  Eagle  St.  under  “  our  dear,, 
revered  Dr.  Andrew  Gifford.” 

The  centre  of  his  life  is  the  chapel  in  Eagle  St.  Holbom  and 
his  chief  delight  is  listening  to  sermons.  Each  Sunday  three 
sermons  were  preached  in  the  chapel,  sometimes  by  Gifford,  who 
appears  frequently  to  have  spoken  twice  on  the  same  text,  but 
often  vvfith  one  of  the  sermons  preached  by  another  minister. 
Gifford’s  nephew  J.  Gwenapp,  pastor  at  Saffron  Walden,  is  men¬ 
tioned  several  times.  All  the  sermons  were  long  and  doctrinal  in 
content,  but  the  eager  listener  was  able  to  give  fairly  extensive 
summaries  of  the  sermons  in  his  diaries. 

Baptismal  services  were  occasions  of  much  rejoicing,  and  several 
took  place  during  1771.  At  the  morning  service  on  February  24th, 
Andrew  Gifford  preached  on  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch, 
showing  “  the  becoming  nature  of  the  ordinance  ais  it  is  in  obedience 
to  the  command  and  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  our  great  Head, 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  ” ;  then  he  went  down  into  the  water  immersing 
the  candidates  “  in  the  Name  of  our  Triune,  Covenant  God,  Father, 
Son  and  Spirit.”  Afterwards,  standing  by  the  water  he  addressed 
“  the  numerous  audience.”  The  following  Sunday  the  three  persons 
baptized  were  “received  into  fellowship  by  imposition  of  hands 
and  prayer.”  The  Lord’s  Supper  was  regularly  observed  with 
equal  rejoicing  and  solemnity.  After  the  evening  sermon  on  March 
3rd  “we  came  around  the  table  of  our  dear  dying  Lord  to  feast 
on  the  sacrifice  of  his  offered  body,  show  his  death  afresh,  to  claim 
and  recognise  our  interest  therein,  to  feast  on  the  sacrifice  of  his 
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offered  body  as  happy  members  of  the  same  family  of  faith  and 
love.”  At  the  next  monthly  Communion  Gifford  preached  on 
Luke  xxii,  19,  20,  after  which  the  members  “  came  around  the 
table  of  our  ascended  Lord.”  We  are  then  given  this  attractive 
description  of  the  service.  “  Our  dear  Pastor  assisted  us  in  this 
Agape,  this  feast  on  the  sacrifice,  according  to  the  primitive  pattern 
blessing  and  breaking  bread  and  taking  the  cup  with  thanksgiving  * 
and  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  leading  our  meditations 
to  view  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  our  Passover  sacrificed  for  us,  in  a 
variety  of  heart  affecting  views,  showing  the  unfeigned  cause  for 
joy  on  every  survey  of  the  love  of  our  incarnate  God.  Closed  with 
a  cheerful  song  of  praise  for  this  instance  of  Almighty  Love  and 
a  hearty  prayer  for  fresh  and  continued  instances  thereof.”  So 
Isaac  Staveley  adds,  after  sharing  this  service :  “  May  these  pre¬ 
cious  seasons  make  me  fruitful.” 

Church  Meetings  were  held  sometimes  after  one  of  the  Sunday 
services,  sometimes  during  an  evening  of  the  week,  when  the  church 
assembled  for  prayer.  At  these  meetings  decisions  were  made  upon 
applications  for  membership  after  hearing  the  personal  testimony 
of  the  applicant.  Thus  on  April  22nd,  “our  brother  Standard 
who  is  a  member  of  the  churdi  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Towers  at  Bartholemew  Close  proposed  himself  as  a  can¬ 
didate.  After  he  had  related  the  dealings  of  the  Lord  in  bringing 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  remission  of  sin,  he  was  ) 
cordially  received  by  our  dear  revered  Dr.  Andrew  Gifford.”  At 
a  similar  meeting  on  May  3rd,  Brother  Tottle  gave  an  account  of 
his  spiritual  experience  in  which  he  stated  that  “  he  was  for  some 
years  a  preacher  among  Mr.  Wesley’s  but  being  further  enlightened 
went  from  them  ” ;  he  was  baptized  as  a  believer  at  Princes 
Risborough,  and  he  brought  from  that  church  “  a  general  com¬ 
mendatory  letter  testifying  his  life  and  conversation  to  be  as 
becometh  the  gospel.”  He  was  received  as  a  member,  and  at  the 
same  meeting  “  our  Sister  Owen  was  received  as  a  transient 
member.” 

At  these  meetings  members  of  the  church  might  open  their 
hearts  about  their  spiritual  state,  asking  for  the  prayers  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  church.  Thus  on  April  15th  Isaac  Staveley  went  to 
the  meeting  and  “  found  our  dear  Brother  Gale  had  related  the 
present  state  of  his  soul,  complaining  of  darkness,  desertion,  light¬ 
ness  of  spirit  and  prevalent  corruption.”  Several  members 
addressed  him  and  then  Gifford  “  showed  what  is  the  cause  of 
light  frames  and  light  views,  of  the  dreadful  nature  of  sin  and  not 
living  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  hence  arises  darkness,  doubts,  sus¬ 
picious  and  evil  questionings  with  unbelief  as  the  grand  master  of 
the  horrid  rout.”  On  August  2nd,  “  our  brother  North  who  had 
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been  many  years  a  grievous  backslider,  related  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord  in  reclaiming  him  from  his  ways  ”  and  he  was  again 
received  by  the  church.  But  “brother  Farr  was  suspended  from 
sitting  down  with  us  at  the  table  of  our  dear  Lord  because  of 
immorality”;  Isaac  Staveley  and  another  member  were  sent  to 
summon  him  to  the  next  Church  meeting.  Another  man  told 
the  church  that  he  had  been  brought  from  the  verge  of  Deism  “  to 
the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  remission  of  sin”;  Isaac  Staveley 
calls  him  “  a  very  savoury,  experimental  person.” 

In  addition  to  Sunday  services  and  the  weekly  meeting  for 
prayer  Isaac  Staveley  attended  a  society  of  young  men  that  met 
weekly  in  the  vestry  at  Eagle  Street;  for  a  time  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  ‘  steward  ’  in  this  ‘  society  ’  with  some  responsibility 
for  money.  He  tells  us  that  on  July  8th,  Gifford  “  preached  our 
anniversary  sermon  ”  after  which  he  gave  Gifford  £1  Is.  Od. — “  the 
usual  present  given  annually  by  our  dear  Society” — and  four 
people  Is.  6d.  each.  On  other  evenings  of  the  week  Isaac  Staveley 
listened  to  sermons  in  other  chapels,  visited  friends  with  whom 
he  might  share  a  meal,  some  conversation  on  spiritual  matters  and 
prayer,  or  fulfilled  some  service  for  the  church,  e.g.  on  September 
25th,  he  visited  Hannah  and  Susanna  Wood  “  attempting  to  com¬ 
fort  them  in  their  deep  poverty  and  relieving  their  necessities  ” ; 
he  closed  this  visit  with  prayer. 

The  even  life  of  the  church  was  disturbed  during  this  period 
by  the  illness  of  Gifford,  who  was  71  years  of  age.  On  May  31st, 
Gifford  came  into  the  weekly  prayer  meeting,  supported  by  two 
brethren  and  obviously  very  weak.  “  After  he  was  seated  Brother 
Northern  addressed  the  Throne  of  Grace  for  direction  in  the 
important  matter  that  now  lay  before  us  as  a  church;  after  he 
had  left  speaking  our  dear  revered  Pastor,  Dr.  Gifford,  informed  us 
that  he  believed  he  should  never  be  able  any  more  to  preach 
amongst  us;  that  the  glorious  truths  he  had  gone  preaching  amongst 
us  were  now  his  support  in  the  near  view  of  death,  and  an 
approaching  eternity;  that  now  having  no  anxious  care  for  himself 
he  was  only  concerned  for  our  welfare  as  church  and  therefore 
requested  that  we  would  nominate  a  co-pastor  with  him.”  The 
church  responded  by  nominating  Gifford’s  nephew  Joseph 
Gwennapp.  Gifford  recovered  from  this  illness  and  lived  another 
thirteen  years !  On  June  3rd,  the  church  at  its  prayer  meeting 
gives  thanks  for  mercies  received,  “  the  recovery  of  our  pastor  to 
health  and  usefulness,  the  blessing  of  an  assistant,  Zion  the  city 
of  our  solemnities,  reviving  seasons,  success  to  the  Word  by  the 
Ministry,  our  king,  country,  mankind,  friends,  relatives  and 
enemies,  the  latter  day  glory  in  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  Christ.” 
There  we  must  leave  the  writer  of  Ais  diary  conscious  that 
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“merciful  and  gracious  continues  my  covenant  God  to  unworthy 

Isaac  Staveley.” 

The  value  of  this  diary  seems  to  me  to  be  threefold. 

1.  It  is  a  vivid,  personal  record  of  the  daily  activities  and 
thoughts  of  a  young  and  ordinary  member  of  a  London  Baptist 
Church  during  the  year  1771.  Religion  is  the  main  concern 

of  his  life,  and  he  consciously  pursues  it  every  day.  His  . 

religion  is  personal,  yet  it  is  sustained  by  fellowship.  The  part  ' 

played  by  the  Christian  fellowship  in  his  life  both  in  its  , 

organised  forms  in  the  chapel  at  Eagle  Street  and  in  its  in-  I 

formal  expression  in  the  homes  of  church  members  is  quite  I 

significant.  j 

2.  It  is  a  contemporary  record  of  the  activities  pursued  by  a  ( 

Baptist  Church  of  the  18th  century,  and  of  the  sermons 
preached  by  ministers.  The  life  of  the  church  was  clearly  i 

well  ordered;  preaching  was  central  and  was  used  to  instruct  ' 

the  congregation  in  the  faith.  The  Communion  Service 

was  held  regularly  and  was  an  experience  of  mingled  solemnity  i 

and  joy.  Baptismal  services  were  memorable  occasions  and  ! 
carefully  ordered.  The  church  met  during  the  week  with  ; 
much  time  given  to  prayer  and  spiritual  concerns.  The  ' 

fellowship  is  warm  and  living;  aged,  sick  and  poor  members 
are  cared  for,  spiritual  discipline  is  exercised,  but  there  is  no 
censorious  spirit.  We  gain  the  impression  of  a  happy,  vigor¬ 
ous  fellowship  in  Christ. 

3.  Its  record  of  the  fellowship  at  Eagle  Street  and  of  the  place 
held  by  Andrew  Gifford  is  valuable  in  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Eagle  Street  Church  began  and  of  the  attitude  of 
some  London  Ministers  to  Gifford.  This  is  not  the  place  to  > 
record  the  unhappy  events  which  made  Gifford  and  many 
•members  leave  the  Little  Wild  Street  Church  and  establish 
the  Eagle  Street  Church,  or  the  isolation  in  which  pastor  and 
people  continued  for  so  long.  What  is  important  is  the  ob¬ 
vious  fact  that  Gifford  was  held  in  deep  affection  by  his  people 
throughout  his  long  life,  that  the  fellowship  of  his  church 
was  united  and  happy,  that  the  fellowship  steadily  grew  and 
that  the  Gospel  was  faithfully  preached  and  its  saving  power 
continually  experienced.  On  March  19th,  1771,  Gifford  led 
his  people  “  in  earnest  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  Word,  for 
the  increase  and  usefulness  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  in  every 
part  of  Zion,  peculiarly  ours.”  That  was  the  central  concern 
of  a  greatly  gifted  man,  and  this  humble  diary  offers  us  the 
picture  of  a  godly  and  deeply  loved  pastor  of  the  Church. 

L.  G.  Champion 
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A  Note  on  the  Archives  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

OWING  to  many  circumstances  and  not  least  to  the  blitz,  B.M.S. 

archives  of  every  description  have  been  urgently  awaiting 
overhaul,  repair  and  classification.  It  was  first  of  all  necessary  to 
gain  a  rough  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  materials  and  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  were  of  real  value.  This  first  survey  was  done  in  1957 
and  it  revealed  much  in  the  cellars  and  lofts  of  the  Society’s  head¬ 
quarters  and  a  similar  quantity  housed  elsewhere. 

Though  pictures  and  curios  have  their  own  importance  it  was 
essential,  early  in  1958,  to  prepare  a  preliminary  scheme  concerning 
the  MSS.  and  rare  books  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  the  Pilgrim 
Trust  for  assistance.  Investigations  proceeded  for  a  year  or  more 
and  the  outcome  was  a  scheme  acceptable  to  the  Trust  and  to  our¬ 
selves.  All  along  the  purpose  has  been  to  make  the  materials  access¬ 
ible  to  those  who  wished  to  study  them.  This  involved,  among  many 
other  items : 

(a)  The  provision  of  adequately  furnished  accommodation  for 
the  student  or  researcher. 

(b)  A  muniment  room,  not  too  far  from  the  research  room,  fire¬ 
proof  and  ventilated. 

(c)  The  repair  of  MSS.  to  bring  them  to  a  condition  in  which 
they  will  stand  up  to  frequent  handling. 

After  considering  our  scheme  the  Pilgrim  Trust  kindly  granted 
£1,500  towards  the  cost.  In  addition  to  this  the  advice  and  help  of 
a  member  of  their  committee,  Mr.  F.  C.  Francis  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  been  of  the  greatest  value. 

An  attempt  to  describe  the  whole  of  the  work  so  far  done  along 
these  lines  could  be  tedious.  Sundry  practical  details,  however,  may 
be  useful  to  others  and  imagination  can  fill  the  picture.  Many  of 
the  archives  were  found  to  be  moulding  from  long  exposure  to  slight 
damp  and  some  were  also  insect  ridden.  The  cost  and  practical 
difficulties  of  fumigation  made  this  method  of  treatment  rather 
prohibitive.  Instead  the  system  followed  has  sometimes  been  along 
these  lines :  spread  everything  to  the  air,  store  the  papers  in  tea 
chests  impregnated  with  Paradichlor  benzine  where  they  remain 
until  accommodated  on  permanent  shelving  which  is  being  put  up. 
I  have  repaired  a  few  MSS.  myself  but  it  is  slow  work  and  help  of 
the  highest  quality  is  at  present  being  given  by  the  British  Museum. 

The  less  expensive  repairs  involve  the  brushing  in  of  size  (gelatine) 
where  mould  has  robbed  paper  of  its  texture,  and  sometimes  also 
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the  pasting  of  Japanese  rice  paper  over  one  side  or  over  ragged 
edges.  The  more  expensive  call  for  the  use  of  silk  chiffon  lisse. 
There  is  always  something  lost  in  repair  and  some  of  these  papers 
are  literally  dust.  Where  the  document  is  of  special  value  we  first 
copy  the  letter  longhand  using  light  and  magnifier  to  the  full.  We 
then  pass  them  to  the  Museum  experts  who  float  them  on  to  pasted 
silk.  To  this  they  adhere  without  being  touched  by  the  brush.  The 
resultant  sandwich  between  two  silks  is  firm  as  the  strongest  paper 
and  the  strength  of  the  ink  imperceptibly  less.  The  repair  by  rice 
paper  does  weaken  the  ink  a  little. 

The  repair  of  books  has  not  yet  received  attention  other  than  that 
given  to  some  engravings  affected  by  mould.  A  gentle  swabbing 
with  “  Chloramine  T  ”  two  per  cent,  solution  has  a  magic  effect  and 
does  no  damage.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Rogers  of  the 
Victoria  &  Albert  Museum  for  recommending  this  and  other 
methods. 

Pictures,  though  not  in  the  scheme  for  a  grant,  have  been  given 
first  aid.  There  are  simple  prescriptions  which  anyone  used  to 
genteel  work  can  apply.  Common  freshening-up  preparations  should 
be  avoided.  The  preparation  recommended  by  the  Victoria  & 
Albert  Museum  as  least  likely  to  hurt  an  oil  painting  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  pure  white  spirit  (turps  substitute)  into  which  has  been 
melted  a  little  white  beeswax.  This  cleans  and  does  not  harden  the 
paint  for  subsequent  treatment.  It  is  applied  with  cotton  wool  and 
interminable,  minute  circular  motions. 

The  preliminary  assembling  and  classification  of  the  wide  variety 
of  MSS.  has  been  one  of  the  main  jobs  for  several  years.  They  are 
housed  in  boxes  15in.  x  lOin.  x  4in.  The  Public  Record  Office 
advised  Kraft  as  the  material  for  these  boxes  which  must  be  stronger 
than  ordinary  cardboard ;  we  have  proved  this  advice  to  be  excellent. 
After  papers  have  been  arranged  chronologically  they  are  put  in 
boxes  duly  listed  and  with  information  as  to  contents.  At  times  our 
task  is  very  akin  to  detective  work.  For  example,  we  came  across  a 
diary  of  the  Cameroons  which  contained  valuable  information  but 
did  not  bear  the  author’s  name.  On  examination,  however,  it  was 
found  to  contain  allusions  to  all  the  Cameroon  personalities  save 
two.  From  old  periodicals  it  was  ascertained  that  one  of  these  two, 
Robert  Smith,  was  on  deputation  work  at  certain  times  and  in 
certain  places  which  coincided  with  entries  in  the  diary  and  thus 
enabled  us  to  identify  him  as  author. 

There  has  not  been  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  B.M.S.  since 
that  of  F.  A.  Cox  in  1846.  Many  splendid  items  of  the  Society’s 
history  and  of  certain  fields  have  been  put  on  record  but  as  many 
and  more  have  never  been  brought  to  light.  Some  of  these  are 
coming  to  light — not  all.  There  have  been  great  missionaries  and 
fields  of  labour  of  whom  we  know  too  little  and  have  few  or  no 
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original  letters.  Incidentally  students  from  the  world  over  always  ask 
for  original  correspondence.  It  furnishes  best  proof  of  a  condition  at  a 
given  time.  I  have  seen  the  non-Christian  student  spellbound  by 
this.  The  fact  is  that  a  history  of  even  texture  cannot  be  produced 
until  the  materials  are  assembled.  There  is  much  work  yet  to  be 
done.  Keen  volunteers  who  can  give  time  to  it  are  welcome  to 
assist.  The  muniment  room  proceeds  apace.  Alterations  have  been 
made  to  the  library  so  that  a  research  student  may  shortly  work  in 
it.  Much  has  to  be  done  in  other  ways,  for  example,  the  filming 
of  MSS.  here  and  elsewhere  so  that  complete  sequences  can  be 
viewed  wherever  the  originals  may  be. 

A  system  of  archive  filing  should  finally  materialise  whereby, 
progressively,  every  bit  of  good  material,  much  from  older  living 
missionaries,  will  find  its  place.  Missionary  periodicals  have  told 
part  of  the  story  only.  Many  of  our  valued  documents  have  come 
from  relatives  of  missionaries  who  sent  in  papers  they  had  thought 
to  bum.  When  our  house  is  in  order  we  hope  to  receive  all  such. 
It  needs  to  be  emphasised,  as  the  Pilgrim  Trust  made  very  clear, 
that  the  plan  must  not  be  to  pickle  and  fix  some  loved  letters  of  long 
ago  but  to  maintain  a  growing  record. 

A.  DE  M.  Chesterman 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

Maurice  F.  Williams,  M.A.,  M.Th., 

Minister,  Clayton,  Yorkshire. 

L.  G.  Champion,  B.A.,  B.D.,  D.Th,, 

Principal,  Bristol  Baptist  College. 

A.  De  M.  Chesterman, 

Member,  Baptist  Historical  Society. 

C.  B.  Jewson,  A.C.A., 

Member,  Baptist  Historical  Society. 

N.  Clark,  M.A.,  S.T.M., 

Minister,  Amersham,  Bucks. 

Reviews  by :  D.  D.  Black,  L.  G.  Champion,  N.  Clark,  A.  S. 
Clement,  A.  Gilmore,  H.  Janisch,  D.  Lant,  H.  Williams, 
M.  F.  Williams. 


Norfolk  Baptists  up  to  1 700. 

{Note:  Members  of  Thomas  Cayme’s  congregation  are  marked  with 
a  ( ?)  since  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  a  Baptist  Church.) 

John  Aggas  (or  1672  His  house  at  North  Walsham  licenced  • 
Hagge)  for  anabaptist  worship. 

1677-1693  Minister  at  Ingham  and  Stalham  (Jos. 

Thompson’s  MSS.).  ^ 

(Churches  at  North  Walsham  and 
Ingham  were  both  at  this  time  “  Sat¬ 
urday  observers  ”). 

John  Allen  a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich ;  first  list. 

•Ann  Austine  a.  1691  St.  Mary’s;  first  list. 

Henry  Austine  1650  Joined  Norwich  Congregational 

■  Church  (Old  Meeting  Church  Book). 

1651  Freeman  Dyer  of  Norwich. 

1669  With  Daniel  Bradford  one  of  the 
heads  and  teachers  of  an  anabaptist 
conventicle  in  Norwich. 

(Bp.  Reynold’s  Return). 

1672  Licenced  as  Baptist  Minister  in  Nor¬ 
wich. 

1681  Warned  by  the  Court  of  the  Mayor-  ’ 
alty  not  to  teach  or  meet  in  any  con¬ 
venticle.  (City  Archives). 

1689  Subscribed  to  Articles  excepting  Infant 
Baptism.  (City  Archives). 

1689  Represented  Norwich  as  pastor  at 
Particular  Baptist  Assembly  in  London 
(Ivimey,  Vol.  I,  p.  508). 

1692  Represented  Norwich  as  pastor  at  the 

general  assembly  of  Particular  Baptists  ' 
in  London. 

Served  on  the  Committee  to  determine 
the  controversy  whether  “  the  praises  ^ 
of  God  should  be  sung  in  the  public 
assemblies.” 

(Ivimey,  Vol.  I,  pp.  508  and  520). 

Mary  Austine  a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list.  > 

Samuel  Austine  1675  Admitted  pensioner  at  Caius,  Cam- 
son  of  Henry  q.v.  bridge  (Venn). 

He  did  not  graduate  at  Cambridge  but 
as  he  was  subsequently  known  as 
“Doctor  Austine”  it  may  be  that  he 
proceeded  to  some  foreign  university. 

1689  Subscribed  at  Norwich  to  Articles  ex¬ 
cepting  infant  baptism. 

•  (City  Archives). 
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a.l691 

1713 

-  BafFam  (?)  wife  of  1630 
Robert  Baffam  of 
Gt.  Yarmouth, 

Sailor 

Doritie  Balls  a.  1691 

Joan  Balls  (?)  wife  1630 
of  Richard  Balls 
of  Gt.  Yarmouth, 
Blockmaker 

John  Barber  1672 

Sister  Barton  a.  1691 

Lucy  Barwick  a.  1691 

Elizabeth  Becker  1672 

Esther  Bement  a.  1691 

Mary  Bement 
George  Bement  1670 
a.l691 

Frances  Benns  a.l691 
Thomas  Benton  1653 


1658 

1659 


1660 

William  Birchall(?)  1630 
of  Gt.  Yarmouth, 

Dyer 

Raphael  Bishop  (?)  1630 
Shoemaker  of  Gt. 
Yarmouth 

Jane  Blogg  (?)  wife  1630 
of  Edward  Blogg 
of  Gt.  Yarmouth, 

Sailor 


In  first  list  of  members  in  St.  Mary’s, 
Norwich,  first  church  book. 

Appointed  co-pastor  of  the  Norwich 
Church. 

Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 
Congregation.  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 
310). 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  6rst  list. 
Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 
Congregation  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 
310). 

Licenced  as  Baptist  Teacher  at  Gt. 
Yarmouth. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  Brst  list. 

Her  house  at  East  Ruston  licenced  as 
a  Baptist  Meeting  House. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  first  list. 

Freeman  cordwainer  of  Norwich. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  first  list. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  first  list. 
Signatory  on  behalf  of  Pulham  Church 
of  a  letter  nominating  members  to  the 
Little  Parliament. 

(Milton  State  Papers). 
N.B. — The  Pulham  Church  denied  the 
administration  of  baptism  to  infants. 
(Yarmouth  Church  Book,  1647). 
Admitted  Rector  of  Pulham  St.  Mary. 
Disputed  with  George  Whitehead  the 
Quaker  upon  the  nature  of  the  Inner 
Light.  Whitehead  calls  him  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  Minister. 

(Tuke  :  Memoirs  of  Whitehead). 
Ejected  from  Pulham. 

In  prison  on  account  of  association 
with  Thomas  Cayme’s  Congregation. 

(Champlin  Burrage,  II,  310). 
Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 
Congregation.  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 
310). 

Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 
Congregation.  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 
310). 
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Robert  Boote  1648  Freeman  Tanner  of  Norwich  :  son  of  ' 

Peter  Boote. 

a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  Brst  list. 

Sister  Boote  a.l691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  Brst  list. 

Probably  wife  of  Robert  Boot  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  same  Mrs.  Boot  who  was 
baptized  at  Beccles  in  1656  by  Christo¬ 
pher  Pooly.  (Browne,  p.  572).  ' 

Robert  Booth  c.1689  Removed  from  Spalding  to  take  over¬ 
sight  of  the  General  Baptist  Church  at 
Walpole. 

(M.  F.  Hewett :  Baptists  of  Norfolk). 
Daniel  Bradford  1642  Concerned  with  Rev.  Wm.  Bridge  in 
•  the  formation  of  a  Congregational 

Church  at  Norwich  and  Yarmouth. 

1643  Apl.  In  the  army. 

Oct.  Admitted  to  membership  by 
virtue  of  his  dismission  (from 
Rotterdam). 

(Old  Meeting  Church  Book).  ^ 

1653  One  of  the  signatories  for  the  Norwich 
church  of  a  letter  making  nominations  ) 
for  the  Little  Parliament. 

(Milton  State  Papers).  i 

1654  Deacon  of  the  Norwich  Church. 

1656  One  of  the  signatories  of  a  letter  from 

the  Norwich  Church  inviting  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  churches  to  meet  to 
meet  to  discuss  the  Fifth  Monarchy. 

1663  Had  ceased  to  act  as  deacon. 

1667  Declared  he  “  could  not  hould  Com-  > 
munion  arw  longer  with  ye  Church.” 
(Norwich  Old  Meeting  Church  Book). 

1668  In  prison  in  Norwich.  (City  Archives). 

1669  Head  and  Teacher  of  an  anabaptist  ' 
conventicle  at  his  own  house  in  Nor¬ 
wich  with  Henry  Austine,  q.v. 

(Bp.  Reynold’s  Return).  , 
1672  Licenced  as  Baptist  teacher  in  Nor¬ 
wich. 

Lidea  Bradley  a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  Brst  list. 

Henry  Bradshaw  1689  Represented  the  Pulham  Church  at 
The  London  Assembly  of  Particular 
Baptist.  (Ivimey,  Vol.  I,  p.  508). 

John  Bretingham  1670  Freeman  Worstead  Weaver  of  Norwich. 

a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  Brst  list. 
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Henry  Brett  1689/90 


1692 


Richard  Breviter  1647 
1653 


1654 


1654 


1656 


1656 

Jane  Bridgewell  (?)  1630 
of  Gt.  Yarmouth 

Sister  Brighting  a.  1691 

Katherine  Burman  a.  1691 

Ruth  Burton  (?)  of  1630 
Gt.  Yarmouth 

William  Burton  a.l691 

John  Butcher  1677 

a.l698 

Samuel  Butler  (?)  1630 
Grocer  of  Gt. 

Yarmouth 

Buttephant,  “of  the  1656 
life  guard  ” 

Edmond  Cannon  or  1600 
Camments  (?),  a 
compass  maker 


Ordained  by  Richard  Tidmarsh  at 
Pulham  during  Tidmarsh’s  tour  of  the 
Eastern  Counties.  (Klaiber,  p.  41). 
Represented  the  Pulham  Church  as 
pastor  at  the  London  Assembly  of 
Particular  Baptists. 

(Ivimey,  Vol.  I,  p.  508). 
M.A.  of  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge. 

(Venn). 

Signatory  on  behalf  of  the  North  Wal- 
sham  Church  of  the  Norfolk  letter  of 
nomination  to  the  Little  Parliament. 

(Milton  State  Papers). 
Signed  as  pastor  of  North  Walsham 
Church  a  letter  commending  John 
Tillinghast’s  “  Exposition  of  the 
Prophecies  of  the  Two  Witnesses.” 
Aug.  One  of  the  Norfolk  Commission¬ 
ers  for  ejecting  Scandalous 
Ministers. 

July  Being  dipped  argued  for  dipping 
and  against  baptising  children  at 
a  meetings  of  messengers  of 
churches.  (Thurloe,  V.  p.  219). 
Resigned  Vicarage  of  North  Walsham. 
Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 
Congregation  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 
310). 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 
Associated  with  TTiomas  Cayme’s 
Congregation  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 
310). 

First  list  of  Church  Members  in  St. 
Mary’s,  Norwich  Church  Book. 
Freeman  Worstead  Weaver  of  Nor¬ 
wich  (Son  of  Stephen). 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 
Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 
Congregation  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 
310). 

One  of  our  North  Walsham  Fifth 
Monarchy  brethren  lately  dipped. 

(Thurloe  State  Papers). 
Freeman  of  Gt.  Yarmouth. 
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1630  Associated  with  Thomas  Gayme’s 
Congregation  (Ghamplin  Burrage,  II, 
310). 

1658  Travelled  to  Holland  to  buy  things  for 
his  trade. 

(Norfolk  Record  Soc.,  Vol.  XXV,  538). 
Mary  Casen  1700  Gt.  Ellingham  (Covenant  Book). 

Thomas  Cayme  (or  1624  He  was  imprisoned  at  Gt.  Yarmouth 
Caine)  (?)  for  gathering  a  congregation  of  ana¬ 

baptists. 

(Palmer’s  Perlustrations,  Vol.  II,  p.  35). 
There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  Cayme 
was  an  anabaptist  though  so  described. 
He  was  a  separatist  certainly. 

John  Chandler  a.  1698  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 

Alice  Clarke  1692  Witnesses  of  the  dying  words  of 

John  Clarke  Thomas  Grantham  q.v. 

(Norwich  copy, 
Christiansimus  Primitivus). 

•Ann  Codling  a.l691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  Hrst  list. 

Sister  Crome  a.l691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  hrst  list. 

Kathrin  Croskin  a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  hrst  list. 

Ann  Gullyer  a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 

James  Cunningham  1664  Freeman  Clothmaker  of  Norwich. 

a.l691  First  list  of  Church  members  in  St. 
Mary’s,  Norwich  Church  Book. 
Elizabeth  Dallison  a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  Hrst  list. 

John  Dawson  a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 

Joseph  Dawson  a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  hrst  list. 

Thomas  Dawson  a.  1698  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 

Bridget  Dewin  a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  hrst  list. 

Robert  Dickson  a.  1698  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 

Ephraim  Dowson,  1697  Signatory  of  a  lease  of  the  “  Old 

Woolcomber  Chapel  ”  on  behalf  of  the  Norwich 

General  Baptist  Church. 

John  Durrant  1693-1714  Minister  of  Ingham  and  Stalham  Bap¬ 
tist  Church.  (Jos.  Thompson’s  MSS.). 
Samuel  Durrant  1672  His  house  at  Ingham  licenced  for  Bap¬ 
tist  preaching. 

John  Dutton  1645/6  John  Dutton  of  Norwich. 

Recipient  of  letter  from  Hanserd 
Knollys.  (Ivimey,  Vol.  I,  p.  189). 
John  Eldrid  1699  Gt.  Ellingham  (Covenant  Book). 

Thomas  Ellis  1635  Admitted  to  Sidney,  Cambridge,  aged 

17. 
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1639 

1642 

1654 

1661 

Mary  Ennis  (?)  of  1630 
Caistor  near  Yar- 


mouth 

William  Euring 
Sister  Fassit 

a.l691 

Thomas  Flatman 

1664 

1666 

1672 

1677 

1689 

1689 

C.1689 

Joan  Foulsham 

a.l691 

John  Foyster,  Snr.  a.l691 
John  Foyster,  Jnr. 
Nathaniel  Foxwell  1691 


1697 


Margrett  Foyster  c.1691 
Thomas  Gamball  1692 


B.A.  Ordained  deacon  at  Norwich. 
M.A. 

Rector  of  North  and  South  Lopham. 
Ejected  “  pro  dogmatibus  Anabaptist- 
acis.” 

Associated  with  Thomas  Gayme’s 
Congregation  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 
309). 

See  Uring. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 
Issued  Token  Goins  at  Pulham  and 
Norwich. 

(E.  A.  Tillett,  Tokens  of  Norfolk). 
Freeman  Tallow  Chandler  of  Norwich. 
Licenced  Baptist  Teacher  in  Norwich. 
Paid  £3  for  exemption  from  being 
Constable  in  Norwich.  (City  Archives). 
July  Subscribed  to  Articles  excepting 
infant  baptism.  (City  Archives). 
Sept.  Accompanied  Henry  Austine  to 
Particular  Baptist  Assembly  in 
London. 

(Ivimey,  Vol.  I,  p.  508). 
Entry  in  St.  Mary’s  first  Church  book 
in  hand  of  Henry  Austine  records  a 
request  to  him  to  assist  in  preaching. 
St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  first  list. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 

Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  General  Baptist  Churches  in 
England. 

(Dr.  W.  T.  Whitley,  Vol.  I,  p.  31): 
“  It  is  agreed  by  this  Assembly  that 
Bror.  ffoxWell  of  Canterbury  be  sent 
to  Norwich  to  assist  Bror.  Grantham 
in  the  Ministerial  work  of  the  Gos- 
pell.” 

Signatory  of  a  lease  of  the  “  Old 
Chapel  ”  on  behalf  of  the  Norwich 
General  Baptist  Church.  Described 
therein  as  “  Worstead  Weaver.” 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 
Witness  of  the  dying  words  of  Thomas 
Grantham,  q.v. 

(Norwich  Christianismus  Primitivus). 
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Lucy  Green  a.l691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  first  list. 

Mary  Gill  1656  A  member  of  the  Congregational 

Church  at  Beccles,  she  had  some  time 
before  been  re-baptized  at  Norwich. 

(Browne,  p.  549). 

Daniel  Gillman  1661  Freeman  Cordwainer  of  Norwich. 

1697  Signatory  of  a  lease  of  the  “  Old 
Chapel  ”  on  behalf  of  the  Norwich 
General  Baptist  Church. 

Mary  Gooding  a.l691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  first  list. 

Adam  Goodwins  ( ?)  1630  Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 
of  Caistor  near  Congregation  (Ghamplin  Burrage,  II, 

Yarmouth  309). 

William  Goodwin  1670  Freeman  Tailor  of  Norwich. 

a.l691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  first  list. 

Robert  Gould  a. 1698  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 

Ann  Grantham  1692  Witness  of  the  dying  words  of  Thomas 
Grantham,  q.v. 

(Norwich  Christianismus  Primitivus). 

Thos.  Grantham  1634—92  Leader  of  the  General  Baptists  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire. 

1685  or86  Removed  to  Norwich  and  founded  a 
General  Baptist  Church. 

1686  Founded  a  General  Baptist  Church  at 
Gt.  Yarmouth. 

1689  Founded  a  General  Baptist  Church  at 
King’s  Lynn. 

(Dictionary  of  National  Biography). 

1691/92 Jan.  Grantham  died  and  was  buried  in  St. 
St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Norwich. 

(Church  Register). 
Author  of  Christianismus  Primitivus 
and  numerous  pamphlets. 

Elizabeth  Graves  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 

John  Hagge  see  Aggas. 

Joan  Hardingham  a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 

Joseph  Hardingham  1689  Freeman  Worstead  Weaver  of  Norwich 
(son  of  John  Hardingham). 
a. 1698  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 

Martha  Hardingham  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 

Mary  Hardingham 

Edward  Harrold  1699  Deacon,  Gt.  Ellingham  (Covenant 
Book). 

Sarah  Harrold  1699  Gt.  Ellingham.  (Covenant  Book). 

Sister  Hayne  a.l691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 
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Margrett  Hedgman 

a.  1691 

John  Heet, 
Woolcomber 

1697 

Thomas  Helsden 

1656 

Thomas  Hide 

1656 

John  Hooker  1689 


a.  1691 

Wm.  Humphrey  a.  1691 

John  Jervis  a.l691 

Robert  Jessop,  1697 

Woolcomber 

Henry  Keymer  (?),  1669 
an  inferior 
Tradesman 

Daniel  Killingworth,  1697 
Woolcomber 


Robert  Kipping  1669 

a.l691 

William  Knights  1699 

Mary  Ladd  (?),  1630 

widow,  of  Gt. 
Yarmouth 

Susanna  Lawes  1691 

Robert  Leman  1631 

a.l691 

Ann  Lockwood  1700 

Thos.  Lockwood  1700 

Thomas  Mallett  1672 


Widdow  March  (?)  1630 
of  Gt.  Yarmouth 


St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  Hrst  list. 
Signatory  of  a  lease  of  the  “  Old 
Chapel  on  behalf  of  the  Norwich  Gen¬ 
eral  Baptist  Church. 

Attended  the  funeral  of  John  Pend- 
arves  at  Abingdon  representing  the 
North  Walsham  Church. 

(A  complaining  testimony). 
Attended  the  funeral  of  John  Pend- 
arves  at  Abingdon  representing  the 
North  Walsham  Church. 

(A  complaining  testimony). 
Subscribed  to  Articles  excepting  infant 
baptism  at  Norwich.  Described  as 
Merchant.  (City  Archives). 

Added  to  list  of  members  of  Norwich 
Church  (St.  Maiy’s)  by  Henry  Austine. 
St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  hrst  list. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 
Signatory  of  a  lease  of  the  “  Old 
Chapel  ”  on  behalf  of  the  Norwich 
General  Baptist  Church. 

Head  and  Teacher  of  a  conventicle  of 
Independents  and  Anabaptists  at 
Wells.  (Bp.  Reynold’s  Return). 
Signatory  of  a  lease  of  the  “  Old 
Chaoel  ”  on  behalf  of  the  Norwich 
General  Baptist  Church. 

Freeman  Grocer  of  Norwich. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  first  list. 

Gt.  EUingham  (Covenant  Book). 
Associated  with  Thomas  Gayme’s 
Congregation  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 
310). 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 
Freeman  Worstead  Weaver  of  Nor¬ 
wich. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich ;  first  list. 

Gt.  EUingham  (Covenant  Book). 

„  „  Deacon. 

His  house  at  Hedenham  licenced  for 
baptist  preaching. 

Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 
Congregation  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 
310). 


{To  be  concluded) 
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In  the  Study. 

IT  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  Cambridge  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment  commentaries  began  to  appear,  and  though  a  few  of  the 
more  recent  contributions,  notably  those  dealing  with  Matthew  and 
Luke,  are  still  of  contemporary  significance,  the  need  for  complete 
revision  has  for  long  been  widely  realized.  The  recent  commentary 
on  Golossians  and  Philemon  from  the  pen  of  the  General  Editor 
provided  a  noteworthy  beginning  to  a  new  series.  Now  we  are 
offered  a  study  in  St.  Mark‘;  and  those  who  have  sampled  appre¬ 
ciatively  its  author’s  articles  in  this  field  in  past  issues  of  the  Scottish 
Journal  of  Theology  will  open  this  volume  with  eager  anticipation. 
In  general  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  Only  the  price  will  dismay. 
It  is  discouraging  to  find  that  the  publishers  will  not  at  present 
admit  to  any  plans  for  a  paper-backed  edition. 

The  outstanding  strength  of  this  commentary  is  linguistic.  It 
bases  itself  on  painstaking  examination  and  assessment  of  the  Greek 
text.  The  variant  reading,  its  manuscript  evidence,  its  possible 
importance  and  originality,  are  amply  presented.  Thus  it  is  ensured 
that  theological  exposition  shall  ever  rest  on  firm  foundations.  The 
result  is  a  study  that  is  solid,  sober  and  sane.  The  Gospel  is  anchored 
firmly  within  its  church  setting,  and  at  points  its  significance  as 
Word  of  God  to  oirr  day  is  suggested.  Interpretation  is  never  wild 
and  at  times,  notably  in  relation  to  the  Little  Apocalypse,  challenges 
comparison  with  the  best  that  others  have  written.  If  there  is  a 
golden  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  asked  to  find 
it  in  recognition  of  the  essential  indirectness  and  veiled  nature  of 
God’s  self-revelation  in  Jesus. 

If  adverse  criticism  is  to  be  advanced  it  must  surely  concentrate 
itself  at  two  points,  one  minor,  one  major.  Any  commentator  has 
to  make  the  difficult  decision  as  to  what  extent  he  shall  refer  to  and 
quote  from  the  work  of  other  scholars.  As  to  reference,  Mr.  Cran- 
field  is  excellent.  Unerringly  he  points  us  back  to  the  really  impor¬ 
tant  discussions.  As  to  quotation,  he  may  be  adjudged  less  satisfying 
because  less  wisely  selective.  One  reader  at  least  closes  this  com¬ 
mentary  with  the  feeling  that  he  has  had  a  little  too  much  of 
Vincent  Taylor  and  John  Calvin.  Taylor’s  tome  still  overshadows 
the  British  field,  and  all  the  best  people  have  now  rediscovered 
Calvin’s  biblical  expositions.  Nevertheless,  quotation  is  seldom 

*  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark.  By  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.  40s.  1959. 
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rewarding  unless  the  substance  is  memorable  or  the  style  appealing; 
and  even  the  great  ones  can  be  jejeune  and  verbose. 

But  the  substantial  queries  cluster  round  the  complex  issues  of 
historicity.  On  almost  all  occasions  Mr.  Cranfield  maintains  a 
conservative  position,  eager  to  claim  Petrine  reminiscence,  quick  to 
defend  Mark  as  an  honest  and  industrious  compiler,  confident  to 
argue  for  the  historical  reliability  of  the  gospel  narrative.  We  need 
not  necessarily  quarrel  with  his  conclusions.  We  shall,  however,  be 
wise  to  study  carefully  his  criteria  of  decision  and  his  application  of 
historical  method,  and  to  ask  whether  he  really  justifies  a  belief  such 
as  the  availablity  to  us  of  “  a  substantially  reliable  picture  of  the 
historical  Jesus.”  It  is  a  long  step  from  the  proposition  :  “  This  is 
pre-Markan  material  ”  to  the  further  proposition  :  “  this  is  what 
Jesus  actually  said  and  did.” 

For  this  reason  it  will  be  found  useful  to  preface  the  study  of  this 
Gospel  commentary  by  a  very  careful  reading  of  an  examination  of 
historical  methodology  now  made  available  to  us.^  If  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  to  claim  that  Christianity  is  a  historical  religion,  then  we 
must  be  prepared  to  grapple  unremittingly  with  the  bmrning  prob¬ 
lems  that  immediately  arise.  Is  history  ever  concerned  with  “  bare 
fact  ”  or  always  with  “  interpre-fact  ”?  Is  objectivity  possible?  Are 
the  Gospel  writers  seeking  to  present  historical  narrative,  to  provide 
the  material  for  a  reliable  portrait  and  account  of  the  Jesus  who 
lived  in  first-century  Palestine?  To  what  extent  is  the  Faith  affected 
by  and  dependent  upon  the  results  of  historical  critical  enquiry? 

Mr.  Roberts  offers  us  an  initial  exposition  of  historical  method¬ 
ology,  a  central  examination  of  tlie  methodology  of  historical  theo¬ 
logy  by  reference  to  work  in  the  field  of  the  Gospels  of  Burkitt, 
Dodd,  and  Farrer,  and  a  concluding  discussion  of  problems  relative 
to  the  historicity  of  the  gospel  tradition.  We  are  led  from  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  “  liberal  ”  Life  of  Jesus,  through  the  succeeding 
scepticism  which  substituted  for  “  historical  document  ”  “  confession 
of  faith,”  to  the  new  concern  for  the  establishment  of  the  historical 
truth  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  the  new  conviction  that  the 
Gospel  records  might  yet  provide  the  necessary  material.  Source 
criticism,  form  criticism,  and  typology  are  brought  under  review. 
And  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  examination  it  is  the  varied  use 
of  and  attitude  to  the  Markan  Gospel  that  is  made  central. 

Since  the  work  of  R.  G.  Collingwood  has  been  so  widely  referred 
to  in  the  interests  of  Christian  apologetic,  it  is  valuable  to  have 
presented  to  us  some  critique  of  his  approach  and  some  assessment 
of  its  validity.  It  is  argued,  on  the  whole  convincingly,  not  only  that 
it  is  philosophically  vulnerable  but  also  that  it  is  widely  misinter¬ 
preted  in  Christian  circles.  More  positive  approval  is  given  to  the 

2  History  and  Christian  Apologetic.  By  T.  A.  Roberts.  S.P.C.K.  25s. 
1960. 
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exposition  of  historical  methodology  provided  by  the  French  histor¬ 
ian  Marc  Bloch;  and  here  a  careful  and  discriminating  discussion 
sheds  light  in  many  a  darkened  corner.  All  who  aspire  to  wield  the 
tools  of  critical  enquiry  will  do  well  to  listen,  weigh,  and  ponder. 

Mr.  Roberts  leaves  us  with  the  largest  question  posed  but  un¬ 
answered.  How  do  we  move  from  the  necessary  use  of  the  secular 
tool  of  historical  criticism  to  the  final  evaluation  of  documents  that 
enshrine  religious  affirmations  and  testify  to  the  intervention  of  the 
divine?  But  if  the  problem  remains,  yet  the  preconditions  for  any 
solution  have  been  illumined.  We  must  not  abandon  the  methods  of 
historical  enquiry.  Rather  must  we  sharpen  our  weapons,  and  use 
them  more  skilfully  and  more  sensitively.  Too  quickly  and  too  easily 
many  of  us  impart  orthodox  answers  into  evidence  and  tremble  to 
live  with  the  hazards  of  Incarnation.  It  is  just  here  that  C.  E.  B. 
Cranfield’s  commentary  on  St.  Mark  leaves  me  unhappy  and  dis¬ 
satisfied. 

The  effective  reconciliation  of  Christian  faith  and  natural  science 
is  another  problem  and  demand  that  still  confronts  us;  and  it  would 
surely  be  increasingly  agreed  that  a  more  humble  and  fruitful 
approach  is  rightly  required  than  the  attempt  at  integration  by 
reference  to  the  natural  knowledge  of  God  within  some  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  the  world.  Seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  believer, 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  proclaims  a  world  of  order  and  of  good¬ 
ness  which  reflect  the  glory  of  God.  Does  science  report  an  orderli¬ 
ness  in  nature,  and  discern  therein  a  reliability,  a  proficiency,  an 
economy  that  may  speak  to  us  of  “goodness”  and  wholesomeness; 
and  can  man,  living  in  the  precariousness  of  his  freedom,  find  within 
the  natural  world  some  hints  of  graciousness  which  suggest  that  that 
world  brings  honour  to  God,  that  the  fullness  of  the  whole  earth  is 
His  glory?  If  such  questions  do  not  seem  to  take  us  very  far,  and  if 
the  answers  to  them  would  appear  to  provide  little  obvious  support 
for  our  religious  concerns  and  preoccupations,  we  must  not  neces¬ 
sarily  despair.  It  may  be  that  we  are  being  summoned  to  restate 
the  old  problems,  to  gain  a  new  theological  perspective,  and  to  find 
the  unified  vision  that  we  crave  through  the  sensitivity  of  our  living. 

This  is  the  sort  of  terrain  through  which  the  1959  Riddell 
Memorial  Lectures  guide.^  The  discussion  is  brief  and  the  treatment 
inconclusive,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  heal  our  hurt  lightly. 
Careful  reading  and  re-reading  will  bring  reward  outweighing  the 
gain  from  a  dozen  more  superficially  relevant  and  immediately 
convincing  studies.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  that  we  shall  be  driven 
to  take  another  long  look  at  the  associated  work  of  Mascall,  Hesse, 
and  von  Weizacker,  and  re-examine  and  discard  our  stock  of  glib 
cliche. 


^  Order,  Goodness,  Glory.  By  W.  A.  Whitehousc.  O.U.P.  9s.  6d. 
■  1960. 
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Mr.  Whitehouse  gives  substantial  attention  to  the  opening  verses 
of  Scripture,  finding  in  them  faith’s  affirmation  of  God’s  transcend¬ 
ence  (over  against  cosmic  mythology),  of  the  relationship  of  the 
world  to  God  in  terms  of  creation  to  sovereign  Creator,  of  this  earth 
as  the  arena  of  man’s  achievement  of  freedom.  This  interpretation 
is  illumined  and  confirmed  by  a  new  essay  in  the  series  :  Studies  in 
Biblical  Theology.^  Here,  also,  the  distinctiveness  of  the  biblical 
understanding  of  reality  is  carefully  expounded,  and  the  measure  of 
continuing  tension  between  it  and  the  myths  it  bent  to  its  service 
is  delicately  assessed  by  way  of  exegesis.  In  opposition  to  the  assump¬ 
tions  made  by  Bultmann  and  Gunkel,  it  is  a  phenomenological 
definition  of  myth  that  is  adopted. 

This  valuable  analysis  is  supplemented  by  a  positive  appreciation 
of  the  Old  Testment’s  view  of  reality  as  expressed  in  categories  of 
time  and  space.  Israel  made  use  of  the  mythical  pattern  Urzeit- 
Endzeit,  but  the  pivotal  position  of  eschatology  ensured  a  trans¬ 
formation.  While  the  myths  look  essentially  to  the  past,  the  Old 
Testament  looked  to  the  future,  and  found  the  “  new  age  ”  imposing 
itself  upon  the  “  old,”  the  “  new  space  ”  entering  into  the  “  old,”  to 
bring  into  existence  a  new  temporal  and  spatial  reality.  This  new 
reality  is  in  fact  “  New  Israel,”  the  obedient  community  taking 
form  within  the  historical  Hebrew  people. 

Professor  Childs  is  offering  here  his  answer  to  one  of  the  crucial 
questions  of  contemporary  discussion.  What  is  it  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  that  is  ultimate  and  of  permanent  significance,  and  where 
within  it  is  reality  to  be  found?  Is  it  in  certain  ideas,  in  abiding 
truths  that  may  be  distinguished  from  temporal  trappings?  Is  it  in 
existential  history,  in  certain  historical  elements  within  the  tradition, 
in  empirically  validated  historical  happenings  from  which  inferences 
of  faith  are  drawn  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  that  reality  must  be  discerned 
in  the  total  experience  of  historical  Israel,  in  the  categories  by  which 
she  expressed  her  existence  and  through  which  she  articulated  her 
self-understanding,  in  the  total  formulation  of  her  memory,  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  existence? 

This  is  an  attractive  solution.  It  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
concrete  life  of  Old  Israel  and  of  the  need  for  a  criterion  for  the 
determination  of  the  new  reality  within  it ;  and  it  finds  this  criterion 
to  be  given  by  Scripture  itself — namely  Jesus  Christ  in  the  totality 
of  His  existence.  Thus  is  the  Old  Testament  given  its  significance, 
not  simply  as  prolegomenon  or  preparation,  but  as  manifestation 
in  its  measure  and  after  its  kind  of  that  which  is  wholly  incarnated 
in  the  Christ.  This  is  surely  true.  Only  on  the  question  of  historicity 
do  we  hesitate.  To  historical  criticism  is  allowed  a  descriptive 
function ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  “  the  new  reality  is  not  tied  to  the 

*  Myth  and  Reality  in  the  Old  Testament.  By  B.  S.  Childs.  S.C.M. 
Press,  Ltd.  9s.  6d.  1960. 
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historicity  of  Biblical  events.”  Unless  language  is  here  being  used 
in  a  highly  subtle  and  sophisticated  manner,  I  wonder  whether  this 
does  not  really  concede  defeat  just  when  victory  is  in  sight. 

To  attempt  a  three  volume  work  on  the  theme  of  human  spirit¬ 
uality  is  to  undertake  a  demanding  task;  but  this  first  volume* 
indicates  that  the  burden  will  be  shouldered  lightly.  Attention  is 
here  concentrated  on  the  area  of  ecclesiology,  since  any  serious 
examination  of  Christian  spirituality  must  recognize  the  basic  com¬ 
munal  and  historical  element.  The  student  must  speak  first  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  treat  of  the  Church  as  a  necessary 
community.  Perhaps  this  is  the  inevitable  place  for  an  Anglican  to 
begin. 

•  The  major  and  most  weighty  part  of  this  study  deals  with  the 
biblical  roots  of  the  People  of  God  and  the  direct  line  from  biblical 
theology  to  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
proceeds  to  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  Church  Militant  in 
terms  of  structure,  function,  and  authority.  The  minor  and  con¬ 
cluding  section  speaks  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  its  nature,  its 
potentialities,  and  its  ecumenical  significance.  The  whole  bears  the 
mark  of  the  influence  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  stands  in  the  broad 
tradition  of  A.  M.  Ramsey’s  The  Gospel  and  the  Catholic  Church. 

Nothing  from  the  pen  of  Langmead  Casserley  could  ever  be  dull. 
But  we  could  have  wished  for  something  less  slight,  sketchy,  and 
discursive.  Foundations  must  be  more  carefully  and  deeply  laid  if 
an  edifice  such  as  this  is  really  to  stand.  The  defence  of  the  historic 
episcopate  as  essential  to  ministerial  and  Church  structure  is  central 
to  the  argument;  yet  I  fear  it  will  not  convince  the  doubters.  For 
the  exposition  betrays  too  slender  and  external  an  understanding 
of  the  positive  Reformation  insights  and  positions.  And  this  is 
doubly  unfortunate,  since  Langmead  Casserley  is  probably  right. 
Certainly  the  coming  Great  Church  must  be  evangelical  and 
catholic.  Certainly  the  middle  of  the  road  Anglican  is  the  bane  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Certainly  the  rich  heritage  of  Canterbury 
can  with  difficulty  be  paralleled.  I  applaud  the  candour  and  honesty 
of  the  criticisms  of  Protestantism.  I  endorse  the  author’s  estimate  of 
the  riches  of  the  Communion  into  which  he  stumbled.  Yet  I  still 
suspect  that  he  lacks  a  prophetic  awareness  of  the  basic  weaknesses 
of  the  tradition  he  would  commend.  And  I  think  that  the  hope  of 
Anglicanism  lies  not  in  England,  but  overseas. 

And  so  to  baptism,  and  to  a  book®  that  in  its  own  way  seems  to 
me  to  mark  the  end  of  an  era.  Written  in  support  and  expression 
of  a  Baptist  position,  it  covers  much  of  the  ground  treated  by  the 

5  Christain  Community.  By  J.  V.  Langmead  Casserley.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  Ltd.  21s.  1960. 

®  The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Initiation.  By  R.  E.  O.  White.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  30s.  1960. 
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recent  symposium  Christian  Baptism  to  which  Mr.  White  himself 
contributed,  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  presenting  material 
controlled  and  unified  by  a  single  hand.  Jewish  background  and 
biblical  teaching  are  carefully  and  fully  reviewed;  current  paedo- 
baptist  apologetic  is  painstakingly  examined;  the  restoration  of  the 
biblical  pattern  in  Baptist  thought  and  practice  is  uncompromisingly 
demanded.  If  the  upholders  of  believer’s  baptism  have  won,  yet 
nobody  is  yet  entitled  to  the  prizes.  The  conventional  Baptist  posi¬ 
tion  will  hardly  accord  this  study  unqualified  approval.  There  is 
much  talk  of  initiation,  of  dynamic  sacramentalism,  of  the  baptismal 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  baptism  as  “  effecting,”  “  conferring,” 
“  accomplishing.”  That  all  this  can  and  must  be  said  in  the  context 
of  a  powerful  assertion  of  the  personal,  ethical,  confessional  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  rite  should  surely  make  our  churches  think  again,  and 
re-examine  their  principles  and  practice. 

This  is  an  important  and  valuable  work.  The  chapters  on  prose¬ 
lyte  baptism  and  primitive  catechesis  bring  together  material  not 
readily  available  elsewhere  to  minister  and  student,  and  offer  sober 
and  illuminating  evaluations.  The  comprehensive  surveys  of  modem 
paedobaptist  apologetic,  proceeding  on  the  general  principle  of 
divide  and  conquer,  demonstrate  with  appalling  force  the  shifts  and 
inconsistencies  to  which  the  defender  of  infant  baptism  has  been 
reduced.  Mr.  White  has  put  his  brethren  in  his  debt.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  will  not  be  too  preoccupied  with  basking  in  the  sunshine 
of  his  victories  to  listen  to  and  act  upon  his  strictures  and  his  pleas. 

Nevertheless,  I  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  the  impact  of  this  book 
in  paedobaptist  circles;  and  it  is  surely  important  that  it  should  be 
scrutinised  from  this  standpoint.  The  author  is  handy  with  a 
blunderbuss,  but  perhaps  a  more  representative  armoury  should 
have  been  employed  and  a  more  adaptable  proficiency  displayed. 
It  is  often  easy  enough  to  dispose  of  some  particular  verbal  formula¬ 
tion  as  groundless  or  illogical,  but  the  rebuttal  that  carries  conviction 
and  prompts  self-questioning  must  first  enter  sympathetically  into 
the  opponent’s  case,  must  concern  itself  not  simply  with  what  is  said 
but  with  what  is  struggling  for  expression.  Logic  is  admirable, 
provided  that  it  is  discerning.  It  is  here  that  Mr.  White  falters, 
sometimes  doing  less  than  justice  to  paedobaptist  intentions,  often 
overstating  his  own  argument  by  failure  to  allow  for  the  untidiness 
of  the  logic  of  life  and  experience.  There  may  be  instanced  his 
discussion  (p.  103)  of  the  wilderness  temptations  which  not  only 
ignores  some  doubts  of  contemporary  scholarship  as  to  their 
messianic  significance  but  also  seems  to  assume  that  a  temptation 
conquered  is  a  temptation  disposed  of — which  the  whole  story  of 
the  Ministry  contradicts.  I  fear  that  at  many  points  the  paedo¬ 
baptist  will  cry  :  “  This  is  not  what  I  meant,”  and  will  not  be  helped 
by  Mr.  White’s  rejoinder :  “  This  is  what  you  said.” 
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Such  misgivings  prompt  further  examination  of  this  massive  and 
apparently  impregnable  edifice.  And  then  three  cracks  begin  to 
appear.  The  first  is  the  attitude  to  and  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
It  is  this  that  makes  the  first  two  chapters,  dealing  with  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  covenants,  the  most  unsatisfying  of  the  whole  book. 
The  approach  is  what  is  rather  roughly  and  unfairly  described  as 
“  liberal,”  and  the  scholars  quoted  in  support  are  in  the  main  of 
that  era  or  persuasion  and  are  preponderantly  Baptist.  At  the  least, 
this  is  tactically  unwise.  With  it  and  through  it  runs  the  suspiciously 
logical  Oesterly  and  Robinson  line  of  progressive  revelation,  with 
the  prophets  as  the  fount  of  most  if  not  all  wisdom,  with  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  as  the  exponents  of  the  new  and  crucial  individualism, 
vyith  remnant  theology  as  virtually  a  prophetic  creation,  with  the 
allied  determinative  shift  from  nation  to  religious  unit,  from  mem¬ 
bership  based  on  racial  inheritance  and  accident  of  birth  to  member¬ 
ship  based  on  moral  choice  and  spiritual  qualification.  Of  course 
so  terse  a  summary  is  unfair  to  Mr.  White.  He  is  not  living  in  the 
the  Dark  Ages  of  Old  Testament  scholarship.  But  the  criticisms 
and  questions  remain.  There  is  little  attention  paid  to  the  necessity 
of  interpreting  the  prophets  in  the  light  of  the  Mosaic  context  in 
which  their  thought  unfolded  and  from  which  it  must  in  part  be 
interpreted,  to  the  need  of  comprehending  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  light  of  its  own  inner  criteria  and  perhaps  ultimately  in  the  light 
of  the  New,  to  the  importance  of  the  modern  recognition  of  Old 
Testament  theologians  that  divine  election  and  the  religious  basis  of 
Old  Israel  reaches  back  behind  the  J  document  to  the  beginnings  of 
her  history.  I  am  not  denying  the  perils  of  a  christological  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  ignores  history  and  reads  Scripture  “on  the  flat.”  I  am 
not  here  concerned  to  argue  that  Mr.  White  is  necessarily  wrong. 
But  I  do  find  in  his  exposition  at  this  point  a  slightly  musty  flavour, 
and  a  lack  of  recognition  that  his  opponents  may  still  disagree 
because  he  has  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  a  method  of  biblical 
interpretation  which  is  reputable  and  contemporary,  and  lies  at  the 
heart  of  much  of  this  controversy. 

Equally  alarming  and  significant  is  the  lack  of  interest  displayed 
in  the  vexed  problems  attached  to  kingdom  and  church.  On  the 
whole  the  author  seems  happier  with  die  kingdom — and  with  the 
Gospels  rather  than  the  Episdes.  Is  this  perhaps  the  source  of  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  remains  with  me  that  theology  is  too  much 
written  here  in  terms  of  the  historical  Jesus?  I  am  not  denying  that 
the  Ministry  is  vital,  that  history  must  not  be  bypassed,  that  the 
Christ  is  Jesus.  But  surely  our  theological  stand  must  always  and 
wholly  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cross  and  Resurrection,  and  all 
our  theology  be  explicated  from  the  perspective  of  the  Ascension. 
Is  it  because  this  is  not  seriously  attempted  that  the  problems  of 
kingdom  and  church  are  never  really  examined,  and  that  their 
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virtual  equivalence  seems  to  be  assumed?  The  sole  gleam  of  light 
I  have  traced  is  the  passing  assertion  that  the  chmrch  is  “  the  king¬ 
dom  in  embryo.” 

Beyond  this  and  connected  with  it,  there  lies  the  failure  to  reckon 
with  the  theology  of  F.  D.  Maurice  and  all  that  it  involves  for 
modern  biblical  and  theological  thinking.  Because  of  this  Mr,  White 
does  not  discern  the  possibility  of  a  realistic  and  tenable  paedo- 
baptist  attitude  to  evangelism  (p.  304).  Nor  can  he  quite  come  to 
terms  with  the  real  issue  of  prevenient  grace.  He  cannot  conceive 
that  “  anyone  baptized  in  the  twentieth  century  could  miss  the  point 
that  redemption  antedates  his  personal  faith”  (p.  285).  I  could 
produce  him  a  whole  host  of  the  baptized  who  do  just  that.  For  it 
all  depends  on  the  connotation  of  redemption.  Here  Maurice  has 
profoundly  influenced  paedobaptist  thinking,  and  with  him  we 
should  reckon. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  as  these  that  I  adjudged  this  book  to  mark 
the  end  of  an  era.  I  doubt  whether  after  it  Baptists  will  ever  quite 
be  the  same  again ;  and  I  would  think  that  in  twenty  years’  time  no 
reputable  Baptist  leader  would  dream  of  questioning  Mr.  White’s 
thesis  and  conclusions.  Our  task  now  is  to  achieve  an  ecumenical 
encounter  with  the  paedobaptists;  and  I  wonder  whether,  at  this 
point,  the  approach  of  which  this  book  is  our  finest  example  is  quite 
what  is  needed.  I  suspect  that  the  apologetic  of  the  next  decades 
must  strike  out  along  different  lines. 


N.  Clark 
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Call  to  Worship.  ^ 

By  Neville  Clark  (S.C.M.  Press,  7s.  6d.).  i 

(In  view  of  the  interest  aroused  amongst  Baptists  by  this  ‘ 

book,  we  have  asked  three  Baptist  Ministers,  all  holding  | 

Pastoral  Charge,  to  comment  on  it. — Editor.)  '  j 

I 

All  that  Neville  Clark  writes  has  an  impact  forceful  and  i 

challenging,  and  this  book  in  the  “  Studies  in  Ministry  and  < 

Worship  ”  Series  is  no  exception.  This  book  is  not  written  as  an  i 

objective  study  in  worship — it  is,  as  its  title  declares,  a  “Call  to  ( 

Worship  ”  saying  in  effect :  “  This  is  what  worship  should  be,  and  1 

this  is  what  ought  to  be  done.”  He  sets  forth  powerfully  “  the  God  i 

we  adore  ”  and  continues :  “  the  worship  of  a  God  like  that  must  s 

ever  be  Trinitarian  in  tone,  Christological  in  pattern,  centred  on  < 

Word  and  Sacrament,  corporate,  congregational,  embodied,  awe-  < 

some,  exultant,  ordered  and  free.”  ] 

In  the  last  three  chapters  he  expounds  the  liturgy  in  practical  i 
terms,  finishing  with  his  own  experience  in  a  typical  Baptist  Church  i 
at  Rochester.  < 

The  history  of  worship  is  reviewed.  Our  people  who  so  frequently  i  • 
press  what  they  call  the  “  simplicity  of  the  New  Testament,”  would  i 

be  astonished  to  learn  that  in  that  “  new  age,  the  surprising  thing  < 

is  not  the  spontaneity  and  liberty  of  worship  as  the  developed 
nature  of  its  liturgical  form.”  The  historical  development  of  worship  < 

down  the  centuries  leads  to  the  Puritan  tradition  which  is  praised  1 

for  its  profound  and  central  emphasis  on  the  Word  of  God  and  its  < 

consciousness  of  the  immediacy  of  the  work  and  witness  of  the  Holy  j  ( 
Spirit.  But  the  Free  Church  Liturgy  failed  because  it  tended  to  < 

religious  exercises  “  in  terms  of  didactic,  educational  and  hortatory  )  ( 

emphases  ”  and  lacked  the  provision  of  worship  as  a  liberating  s 

vehicle  of  communion  with  God  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

More  fatal  still  was  the  separation  of  the  service  of  the  Word  from  ( 
the  Sacrament — “  rending  of  the  seamless  coat  of  litimgy.”  ( 

Neville  Clark  insists  that  the  weekly  Service  must  be  a  Liturgy  1 

which,  while  stopping  short  of  consecration  and  communion,  relates  I 

clearly  and  unmistakeably  too,  and  finds  its  meaning  and  completion  i  i 
in,  the  monthly  Communion.  Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  that  I 

he  finds  two  services  on  a  Sunday,  “  largely  indistinguishable  in 
purpose,  form  and  content,  confused  and  confusing.”  This  means  ( 

that  there  must  be  a  weekly  celebration  or  surely  worship  would  ( 

suffer  an  element  of  unreality — you  wait  a  whole  month  for  the  ] 

real  meaning  of  your  worship.  But  it  must  be  contended,  there  is  i 

a  Service  of  the  Word,  in  which  Christ  is  lifted  up  which  can  be  ( 

and  is  complete  in  itself.  Through  the  centuries  people  have  resisted  ' 
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the  weekly  celebration.  Like  the  foci  in  an  elipse  the  Service  of  the 
Word  and  the  Service  of  the  Sacrament  approximate  but  they  never 
coalesce.  It  may  well  be  that  we  should  return  to  the  weekly 
celebration,  although  this  will  not  be  easy  to  obtain  in  many  of  ovir 
I  Churches,  but  this  should  not  imply  that  the  Service  of  the  Word  is 
lacking  as  a  vital  and  complete  act  of  worship. 

The  other  point  upon  which  Clark  makes  insistence  is  that  wor¬ 
ship  must  be  congregational  and  corporate  and  herein  he  points  to 
one  of  our  greatest  failures  and  he  supplies  helpful  direction.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  poverty  in  the  worship  in  many  of 
our  Churches  stems  from  the  failure  to  make  worship  an  act  of  all 
the  people,  who  never  even  utter  an  Amen.  But  if  the  congregation 
is  to  take  part  there  must  be  either  a  printed  service  order  or  a 
service  book.  Our  people  have  a  distaste  of  “read  prayers,”  but 
clear  explanation  and  spiritual  education,  can,  and  is  bringing  about 
a  change.  Here  a  plea  must  be  put  in  not  necessarily  for  the  Long 
Prayer,  especially  if  the  emphasis  is  on  “  Long,”  but  for  some 
inspirational  prayer  which  possesses  immediacy  and  reality  which  is 
irreplaceable.  Bernard  Manning  said  that  our  Fathers,  with  the 
conviction  “  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  My  Name,  there 
I  am  I  in  the  midst,”  felt  that  any  attempt  at  heightening  the  effects 
in  worship,  “  was  not  so  much  a  gilding  of  the  lily  as  a  varnishing 
of  sunlight.” 

Clark  is  not  interested  in  heightening  effects.  Indeed  he  would 
condemn  much  in  this  direction  in  modern  practice;  nevertheless, 
he  gives  insufficient  weight  to  the  power  and  completeness  of  a  Service 
of  the  Word,  with  the  uplifted  Christ,  and  in  which  a  profound 
)  experience  in  prayer  and  preaching,  in  the  Spirit  is  realized.  Those 
of  us  who  regularly  conduct  Free  Church  worship  must  be  conscious 
>  of  a  power  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  have  kinship  with 
speaking  with  tongues. 

Consideration  of  Worship  cannot  be  taken  in  isolation  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  the  Ministry  and  the  Sacraments.  Many 
of  our  brethren  are  ready  and  anxious  to  re-examine  in  fundamentaJ 
terms  our  observance  and  practice  in  worship,  but  in  this  they  are 
frustrated  by  the  spirit  of  what  might  be  called  “  Plymouth  Breth- 
renism.”  Perhaps  our  greatest  need  is  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  Ministry. 

It  has  seemed  necessary  to  me  to  emphasise  some  great  values  in 
our  Free  Church  worship  to  which  I  think  insufficient  weight  is 
given;  nevertheless,  gratitude  must  be  expressed  for  this  splendid 
piece  of  work  in  which  the  way  forward  is  indicated,  for  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Church  we  love  will  not  grow,  and  the  evangelism 
to  which  we  are  vitally  called  will  not  be  as  effective  as  it  might, 
unless  a  far  deeper  understanding  and  experience  of  Worship  comes 

Hubert  Janisch 
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The  view  has  got  around  that  worship  is  purely  an  optional 
element  in  Christianity.  From  being  the  test  of  the  true  condition 
of  the  soul,  conduct  and  charity  have  become  Christianity  entire  and 
complete.  The  result  is  that  the  minister  finds  that  he  is  officiating 
at  a  service  the  value  of  which  has  been  called  into  question.  So 
often  the  acid  test  is  the  size  of  his  congregation,  so  that  he  begins 
to  order  his  service  to  increase  their  numbers.  Without  knowing  it, 
he  ceases  to  try  and  make  the  worship  acceptable  to  God  and  to 
order  it  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  congregation.  All  sorts 
of  special  services  are  arranged.  Perhaps  encouraged  by  the  immedi¬ 
ate  increase  in  numbers  and  faced  with  the  ignorance  of  the  nature 
t>f  worship,  he  begins  to  regard  the  service  as  an  opportunity  for 
instructions.  Hymns,  readings,  prayers  are  chosen  and  manipulated 
to  drive  home  one  point  of  Christian  teaching.  As  time  goes  on  he 
finds  it  harder  to  ring  the  changes.  He  begins  to  fall  back  on  the 
sermon  and  some  of  the  hymns  and  the  service  is  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  softening-up  process.  So  he  is  back  where  he  started.  Indeed 
the  situation  is  worse  for  he  has  made  it  more  difficult  for  his  people 
to  realize  what  worship  is.  He  has  taught  them  that  the  service  is 
instruction  and  that  the  liturgy  ought  to  come  down  to  our  level. 
He  hjis  failed  to  justify  public  worship  and  has  merely  succeeded 
in  employing  the  time  formerly  occupied  by  public  worship  with 
something  else. 

If  only  this  could  have  been  avoided !  My  one  regret  about  Mr. 
Clark’s  book  is  that  it  did  not  come  into  my  hands  over  six  years 
ago.  It  is  easy  for  a  guilty  person  to  look  round  and  find  someone 
else  on  whose  shoulders  to  lay  the  blame.  But  College  Authorities 
can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect  what  the  author  has  said.  “  The 
failure  of  our  theological  colleges  at  this  crucial  point  has  worked 
more  mischief  than  can  be  calculated.” 

In  his  first  chapter  Mr.  Clark  makes  a  plea  for  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  liturgy.  To  many  Baptists  to  whom  he  is  writing 
(preface)  the  word  “  liturgy  ”  is  almost  a  dirty  word.  But  every 
Chvurch  has  its  liturgy  :  “  It  will  be  good  ...  it  will  be  bad,”  but  it 
is  still  liturgy.  “  The  business  of  the  liturgy  is  to  be  the  means  by 
which  the  member  of  Christ’s  Body  may  offer  to  God  the  best 
worship  of  which  they  are  capable.” 

“  What  men  are  seeking,  ’  wrote  Dr.  Forsyth,  “  is  a  satisfying 
worship,”  and  the  author  points  out  that  the  churches  of  the 
Reformation  throughout  the  world  have  an  opportunity  in  this 
matter  which  is  denied  to  the  so-called  Catholic  Churches.  They 
are  free  to  discover  the  essential  principles  of  Christian  worship  and 
when  they  are  discovered  to  apply  them.  It  is  to  search  for  these 
principles  that  the  author  turns  in  his  second  chapter  to  “The 
•  Biblic^  Pattern.”  All  worship  is  a  response  to  an  objective  situation; 
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it  is  “  grounded  on  the  Saving  Act  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.”  It  is  in 
response  that  “  the  people  of  God  is  remade.”  Having  shown  us 
that  the  Old  Testament  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  Biblical  understanding 
of  the  liturgy  and  worship  and  glimpsing  at  how  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  “  it  is  an  indivisible  whole  moving  forward  from  the  setting 
forth  of  the  Word  to  its  Eucharistic  completion  at  the  Lord’s 
Table,”  he  then  examines  in  Chapter  3,  “  The  Historical  Develop¬ 
ment.” 

One  of  the  reasons  why  people  have  found  Church  services 
unhelpful  is  that  it  has  never  been  made  plain  to  them  that  worship 
is  active  and  not  passive.  People  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that 
Church-going  is  largely  a  matter  of  being  edified,  moved  emotion¬ 
ally  or  stimulated  for  the  coming  week.  They  have  not  been  told 
that  they  have  come  to  work  and  to  contribute  their  understanding 
in  a  positive  active  way.  Mr.  Clark  points  to  this  corruption  in  that 
“  the  idea  of  an  action  to  be  performed  by  clergy  and  laity  alike 
has  given  place  to  that  of  a  spectacle  to  be  observed  by  the  people.” 
In  both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Zwinglian  liturgies  a  wedge  is  being 
driven  between  the  Word  and  the  Sacrament  and  the  door  is  open 
for  the  situation  described  in  the  first  paragraph. 

In  spite  of  the  return  to  “  Scripture  as  the  norm  and  source  book 
for  liturgy  ”  in  Puritan  worship  (Chapter  4,  “  The  Free  Church 
Tradition  ”),  “  The  rich  unity  of  Word  and  Sacrament  ”  has  passed ; 
“  congregational  participation  faltered  and  faded  ” ;  the  Supper 
became  an  occasional  observance  and  the  ”  sorry  tale  of  the  Free 
Churches  in  18th  and  19th  centuries  ”  is  written. 

In  Chapter  5  under  the  heading,  “  The  Way  of  Renewal,”  the 
author  begins  to  draw  out  the  implications  of  the  foregoing.  This 
is  a  very  fine  chapter.  One  hesitates  to  comment  lest  it  should  in 
any  way  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  reader.  Here  is  the  working 
out  of  the  activity  of  minister  and  laity  together. 

In  Chapters  6  and  7  we  are  given  “  The  Structure  of  Worship  ” 
for  three  acts  of  worship.  1.  The  liturgy  where  the  Sacrament  is 
not  celebrated.  2.  The  liturgy  of  the  Eucharist.  3.  The  liturgy  of 
Baptism /Eucharist.  “  The  two  sacraments  belong  together.  Baptism, 
laying  on  of  hands  and  first  communion  is  the  pattern  of  Christian 
initiation.”  The  catechetical  instruction  that  is  given  to  the  candi¬ 
dates  is  grounded  in  the  liturgy. 

Chapter  8  when  the  author  shifts  from  the  third  person  to  the 
first  person  enables  us  to  see  how  the  proposed  liturgical  reforms 
were  made  in  a  local  Baptist  Church. 

I  hope  that  the  reading  of  this  book,  by  minister  and  layman 
alike,  and  subsequent  action  will  be  able  to  remove  the  charge  that 
“  of  all  the  major  denominations  it  is  probably  the  Baptist  that  has 
been  least  affected  ”  by  the  Liturgical  Movement. 
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This  essay  is  offered  in  the  conviction  that  the  recovery  of  the 
Litur^  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  Free  Churches  at  this  time.” 
In  this  way  Neville  Clark  introduces  his  book,  Call  to  Worship,  and 
I  have  been  invited  to  make  some  comments  about  its  significance 
for  Baptist  Churches. 

For  many  years  Free  Churchmen  have  felt  and  been  made  to  feel 
that  their  worship  is  a  poor  thing,  thin  and  meagre.  Throughout 
my  own  ministry  I  have  frequently  attended  groups  where  different 
ministers  have,  in  turn,  outlined  the  ‘  form  ’  of  Sunday  worship. 
Usually  these  groups  have  started  with  a  Roman  priest,  or  an 
Anglican,  and  then  moving  through  various  Free  Church  ministries 
ended  with  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  better  still  some¬ 
one  from  the  Salvation  Army,  especially  invited  for  the  occasion ! 
Sometimes  Free  Church  ministers  would  produce  elaborate  orders 
of  service  as  though  determined  not  to  be  outdone.  I  remember 
well  a  Presbyterian  who  presented  with  no  little  satisfaction  an 
Order  which  makes  Neville  Clark’s  structure  seem  shaky — he  had 
everything  including  an  Epiclesis. 

Poverty  in  worship  is  not  restricted  to  meagre  ‘  form.’  Elaborate 
structures  may  also  fail  to  give  glory  to  God,  or  to  bind  the  wor¬ 
shippers  together,  simply  because  the  form  has  no  sure  theological 
basis.  Neville  Clark  recognizes  this.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
both  the  Mass  and  Free  Church  worship  have  had  periods  when 
they  were  weakened  by  individualistic  devotion.  Bishop  Gottschalk 
(1481)  gave  this  rebuke :  “  You  come  when  you  hear  the  bell  rung, 
then  you  run  to  see  the  elevation ;  when  it  is  finished  you  go  running 
away  in  flight  as  if  you  had  seen  the  devil.”  There  is  not  much 
sense  here  of  Christian  worshippers  united  within  the  forms  of  the 
Church’s  liturgy,  and  this  is  an  abiding  ill  which  the  Liturgical 
Movement  in  the  Roman  Church  seeks  to  remedy.  The  condition  of 
modern  Protestantism  has  been  described  by  William  Robinson — 
“  Protestantism  came  to  be  reduced  almost  to  having  no  beliefs  at 
all,  no  foundation  in  the  eternal  gospel,  to  a  kind  of  ‘  anything- 
arianism  ’ ;  and  the  church  to  be  little  more  than  a  social  club.” 

The  response  of  Free  Church  ministers  to  this  problem  has  been 
marked  by  variety.  Some  orders  of  service  have  looked  like  variety 
bills  with  the  items  calculated  to  draw,  hold  and  interest  the  con¬ 
gregation.  Others  with  some  sense  of  dignity  have  pushed  in 
anthems,  introits,  vespers,  solos  in  a  desperate  effort  to  respond  to 
the  cultivated  demands  of  a  wilting  congregation.  Yet  others  have 
assumed  the  mantle  of  the  prophets  and  condemned  worship  because 
it  has  no  relationship  to  life,  hoping  secretly  that  the  congregation 
would  not  take  too  seriously  the  demand  to  give  up  their  sacrifices. 

The  strength  of  Neville  Clark’s  book  is  that  he  will  not  be  tempted 
to  deal  with  spots  and  pimples.  He  calls  it  cancer — and  that  is  a 
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dread  disease  indeed.  He  seeks  to  show  “  the  close  and  inalienable 
association  between  theology  and  worship.”  The  one  thing  that 
must  determine  Christian  worship  is  the  nature  and  purpose  of  God, 
and  this  is  found  in  the  fullness  of  the  Gospel.  He  traces  a  biblical 
pattern  leading  on  to  the  liturgy  which  emerges  on  the  other  side  of 
Golgotha.  All  this  is  built  into  a  structure  which  Mr.  Clark  con¬ 
siders  proper  for  worship  in  a  Baptist  Church  and  which  he  claims 
to  have  demonstrated  in  the  Church  at  Rochester.  For  all  this  we 
are  grateful. 

The  book,  however,  is  disappointing.  It  is  too  thin  for  its  purpose 
and  the  author  in  order  to  make  his  points  swiftly,  is  more  dogmatic 
than  I  imagine  him  to  be  by  nature.  Footnotes  and  documents  can 
frequently  be  an  unnecessary  burden,  but  here  they  are  essential. 
The  argument  for  the  threefold  cord  in  worship — proclamation  of 
the  Word,  prayers  and  praises,  Eucharistic  supper — is  a  strong  one, 
but  the  evidence  is  so  controversial  that  one  would  like  to  see  the 
early  chapters  lengthened.  Claims  are  made  which  encourage 
doubts.  The  Eucharistic  supper  is  not  seen  clearly  as  a  family  meal, 
and  the  sacrifice  it  pictures  not  bound  firmly  enough  with  the  world 
of  men  and  things.  Many  ministers  would  be  glad  to  control  the 
great  eucharistic  prayer,  but  to  limit  it  to  the  minister,  as  a  presiding 
Bishop,  may  well  involve  the  loss  of  something  valuable  in  our 
tradition.  I  think  that  Mr.  Clark’s  pictorial  use  of  Revelation  iv.  6 
is  also  open  to  question. 

I  find  Mr.  Clark’s  order  excessively  precise  and  his  use  of  lection, 
fraction  and  oblation  traditionally  sound  but,  practically,  encourag¬ 
ing  unnecessary  difficulties.  It  is  so  easy  to  make  the  form  sound 
more  like  a  pageant  than  a  family  meal.  It  may  be  observed  how 
successfully  W.  Robinson  avoided  this  so  that  many  of  our  ministers 
use  the  book  without  feeling  disloyal  to  their  tradition.  I  do  not 
like  the  way  the  Order  was  introduced  at  Rochester,  and  similar 
control  of  a  church  meeting  could  well  lead  to  greater  confusion  in 
the  hands  of  other  ministers  equally  confident  but  less  gifted  and 
sure. 

My  main  criticism  must  be  on  the  question  of  our  most  urgent 
need.  It  is  true  that  liturgy  is  defined  in  such  a  way  that  it  must  be 
either  good  or  bad.  It  cannot  be  avoided,  for  there  can  be  no  true 
worship  without  a  liturgy.  The  word  ‘  liturgy,’  however,  like  the 
word  ‘  form,’  is  open  to  grievous  misunderstanding.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  structure  of  Mr.  Clark’s  service  will  bring  either  revival  or 
a  better  understanding  of  worship  for  the  people.  It  may  well  lead 
to  even  more  pietistic  withdrawal.  As  the  central  act  for  the  Church 
it  gives  hope,  but  as  an  order  for  evening  worship  I  should  judge  it 
retrograde.  The  need  of  our  time  is  worship,  as  William  Temple 
long  ago  claimed,  but  “  all  conditions  of  men  ”  will  need  something 
very  different  from  this.  It  may  well  be  that  the  act  of  worship 
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will  be  considered  as  an  activity  of  the  separate  and  “  elect  ”  with 
other  ways,  for  the  majority  of  people,  regarded  as  a  temporary 
concession.  I  fear  that  greater  emphasis  on  proper  form  and  pro¬ 
cedure  may  help  people  to  offer  worship  to  God  without  hearing 
the  demand  for  right  relations  between  man  and  man — “  Go  and 
tell  men,”  said  Bishop  Gore,  “that  they  cannot  have  communion 
with  Christ  unless  they  have  communion  with  one  another.”  We 
must  not  forget  that  some  “  irregular  ”  in  their  worship  are  more 
sensitive  on  this  than  many  of  our  regular  communicants. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  our  ‘  form  ’  of  celebration — and 
then  people  seem  to  have  shown  a  shy  resistance  throughout  history 
to  Communion  .  .  .  once  a  month — well,  say  once  a  year  .  .  .  but 
there  is  so  much  more  to  be  said,  and  we  value  Mr.  Clark’s  guid- 
•  ance.  The  Spirit  may  choose  different  channels,  but  the  heart  of  the 
matter  is  in  this  book.  Whatever  the  ‘  form,’  we  do  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  shapelessness. 

Howard  Williams 
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Christian  Education  in  a  Secular  Society,  by  W.  R.  Niblett  (Oxford 

University  Press,  132  pp.,  12s.  6d.). 

The  Study  and  Research  Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Christian 
Education,  which  six  years  ago  published  its  widely  discussed  report. 
Religious  Education  in  Schools,  has  been  at  work  since  on  another 
problem.  It  was  asked  “  to  examine  the  practical  tasks  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  Christian  teachers  in  secondary  schools  in  terms  of  their 
school  situation,  and  in  the  wider  contemporary  social  setting,  and 
to  consider  how  the  Christian  teacher  can  build  up  the  attitude  of 
pupils  upon  Christian  foundations  such  as  he  himself  accepts.”  Its 
findings  have  now  been  written  up  by  its  chairman.  Professor  W.  R. 
Niblett,  in  the  form  of  this  book  :  Christian  Education  in  a  Secular 
Society. 

The  problem  is  one  of  great  importance  to  all  British  Christians, 
and,  we  believe,  to  the  whole  of  British  society.  The  community  of 
the  school  is  always  a  reflection  of  the  total  community.  In  the 
present  situation  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  on  staffs  of  secondary 
schools  practising  Christians  may  be  in  a  minority  and  children  of 
practising  Christians  a  minority  among  the  pupils.  The  values 
which  the  pupils  come  to  accept  depend  only  in  part  upon  what 
is  directly  taught.  There  are  the  unconscious  influences  of  the  home 
and  of  society,  as  well  as  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  school.  Moreover 
the  Christian  teacher  has  to  be  concerned  not  only  with  Religious 
Instruction  and  Worship  as  affecting  the  faith  of  the  pupils  but 
also  with  the  way  mathematics,  science,  history,  literature,  and  the 
arts  are  taught. 

All  these  matters  are  admirably  discussed  by  Professor  Niblett. 
And  what  adds  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book,  there  are  separate 
treatments  of  the  sixth  form,  of  outside  activities,  and  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  child.  Incidentally,  in  his  chapter  on  teaching  religious  know¬ 
ledge,  he  has  a  wise  word  on  the  question  of  the  renewed  and 
growing  appeal  of  fundamentalism.  His  book  deserves  to  be  studied 
and  discussed  by  all  ministers  and  teachers.  It  makes  quite  clear 
the  need  for  hard  thinking  among  Christians  on  the  overriding 
purpose  of  all  education,  and  also  for  a  supply  of  Christian  teachers 
of  many  subjects  other  than  religious  knowledge  who  understand  the 
importance  of  their  own  presuppositions. 

A.  S.  Clement 

Saved  by  His  Life,  by  Theodore  R.  Clark.  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  pp.  xvi.-f220,  27s.  6d.). 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  is,  “A  Study  of  the  New  Testament 
Doctrine  of  Reconciliation  and  Salvation,”  but  its  avowed  main 
purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  the  place  held  in  the  thinking  of  New 
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Testament  writers  by  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  The  author  holds 
that  “  the  theological  significance  of  the  Resurrection  has  never  yet 
been  studied  adequately  or  taken  seriously  by  Christian  theologians  ” 
(pp.  xi,  72).  O  Ramsey,  where  art  thou? 

A  more  accurate  description  would  be,  “  An  essay  on  Salvation  in 
Christian  Theology  ”  :  after  an  opening  chapter  on  “  Man  against 
God,”  which  leans  heavily  on  Tillich,  the  traditional  theories  of  the 
Atonement  are  criticised  for  isolating  the  Cross  from  the  “  Total 
Event”  of  God’s  work  in  Christ,  and  during  this  treatment  a 
number  of  popular  hymns  fall  under  the  same  condemnation. 

The  choice  of  hymns — “What  can  wash  away  my  sin?”  and 
“  The  Old  Rugged  Cross  ”  are  examples — remind  us  forcibly  of  the 
American  scene  out  of  which  the  author  speaks,  as  does  such 
language  as,  “  With  the  general  constellation  of  ideas  presented 
above  in  mind,  we  are  now  ready  to  turn  our  analytical  spotlight 
and  synthetical  floodlight  upon  the  New  Testament  message  itself.” 
Unfortunately  neither  light  is  very  illuminating,  and  the  exegesis 
offered  is  often  facile,  not  to  say  naive.  Take,  for  example,  this  on 
Gal.  iii.  13  (p.  184) :  “  This  is  a  difficult  passage  and  has  elicited 
no  end  of  discussion,  to  which  this  present  discussion  must  be  added. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  Paul  means  by  the  ‘  curse  of  the  law  ’  little  more  than 
Jesus’  involvement  in  human  life  and  subjection  to  the  laws  of  God 
for  man.  In  other  words,  the  phrase  ‘  curse  of  the  law  ’  may  have 
been  Paul’s  way  of  speaking  of  the  Incarnation,  as  far  as  Jesus  and 
his  Cross  were  concerned.”  Or  this,  on  Mk.  xiv.  22f  and  parallels 
(p.  24) :  “  Here  Jesus  is  reported  to  have  said  that  his  body  would 
be  broken  and  his  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  their  sins.  The 
bread  and  wine  were  evidently  used  as  a  kind  of  object  lesson  by 
which  Jesus  attempted  to  illustrate  his  teachings  at  this  point.” 
The  author,  who  has  been  Associate  Professor  of  Theology  at  New 
Orleans  Theological  Seminary  since  1949,  is  not  afraid  of  general¬ 
ising.  With  reference  to  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  he  declares  there  is  no  hint 
here — or  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament — “  that  Paul  thought  of 
water-baptism  as  such  as  being  a  pre-requisite  to  membership  in 
the  Church  ”  (p.  147).  And  he  can  affirm  the  neglect  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  “  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  except  perhaps  in  the 
present  age  ”  (p.  21). 

But  there,  neither  is  he  afraid  to  describe  the  preaching  of  a 
well-known  pastor  as  a  “  verbal  sideshow.”  Professor  Clark  is  to  be 
commended  in  his  passionate  desire  to  see  the  Church  he  loves 
liberated  from  a  “  Jesusolatry  ”  which  wants  to  follow  a  figure  of 
the  past  through  Galilee,  from  a  “  biblicism  ”  which  binds  God’s 
Word  and  from  a  secondhand  faith  which  merely  accepts  the 
propositions  of  peddlers  of  the  message.  If  only  this  were  matched 
by  a  corresponding  insight  into  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament. 

Maurice  F.  Williams 
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A  Book  of  Services  and  Prayers.  (Independent  Press,  335  pp., 
13s.  6d.). 

Perhaps  a  Baptist  may  be  forgiven  for  looking  first  at  the  Baptis¬ 
mal  Service  in  a  Congregational  Manual.  In  this  form,  the  minister, 
having  baptized  the  child,  says :  “  We  receive  this  child  into  the 
Congregation  of  Christ’s  flock,  in  the  trust  that  hereafter  he  shall 
not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ.”  The  first  phrase  is 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  one  wonders  how  happy 
Congregationalists  can  be  in  using  it  and  believing  in  the  gathered 
church. 

The  form  of  Communion  also  suggests  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  much  more  strongly  than  older  Manuals,  though  there  is  a 
second,  and  less  formal,  order. 

The  Committee  have,  on  the  whole,  done  an  admirable  job  in 
producing  this  book.  There  is  a  fine  selection  of  prayers  from  many 
sources,  five  Orders  for  Morning  Service,  two  for  Evening,  and  a 
useful  section  of  “  Services  for  Special  Occasions.” 

The  weakest  part  of  such  books  always  seems  to  be  the  sugges¬ 
tions  for  opening  worship.  A  “  Call  to  Worship,”  consisting  of  dis¬ 
connected  sentences  is  to  be  followed  by  a  hymn,  which  will  not 
necessarily  connect  with  the  sentences  or  the  prayer  which  follows. 
The  writer  once  heard  a  minister  open  a  service  by  saying :  “  ‘The 
Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple,  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before 
Him.*  We’ll  sing  hymn  number  .  .  .”  Surely  the  hymn  should  come 
first  (except  perhaps  at  Communion,  where  more  can  be  assumed) 
to  weld  the  congregation  together.  Then  a  passage  of  Scripture, 
inspired  by  the  hymn  and  leading  into  the  prayer.  Thus  “  I  to  the 
hills  will  lift  mine  eyes”  may  be  followed  by  Psalm  125  (1  and  2) 
leading  into  a  prayer  of  worship  and  invocation  based  on  God’s 
eternal  strength.  Or  “  Ye  holy  angels  bright  ”  can  be  followed  by 
Heb.  xii.  (18  and  19  :  22-25a)  and  a  prayer  linking  our  worship  with 
that  of  the  church  militant  and  triumphant,  and  with  that  of 
angels  and  archangels.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  books  are  not  pointing 
us  past  this  haphazard  stage  at  this  point. 

Denis  Lant 

The  So-called  Kerygma  and  the  Historical  Jesus,  by  Paul  Althaus 
I  (translated  by  David  Cairns).  (Oliver  &  Boyd,  89  pp.  9s.  6d.). 

We  live  in  an  era  of  fierce  debates  and  much  hostility.  The 
theological  realm  is  not  exempt !  Bultmann’s  attempt  to  remove 
I  from  the  Gospel  the  symbols  and  conceptions  of  the  first  century 
I  so  that  by  this  process  of  “  demythologising  ”  the  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  twentieth  century  might  become  more  effective  is 
I  an  illustration.  Yet  the  acute  debate  has  tended  to  obscure  another 
L  challenge  of  Bultmann’s  position;  the  challenge  is  taken  up  by 
Professor  P.  Althaus  of  Erlangen. 
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The  problem  is  that  of  the  place  of  the  historicity  of  Jesus  in  the 
Christian  proclamation.  In  his  Theology  of  the  New  Testament, 
Bultmann  writes  only  a  few  pages  on  the  message  of  Jesus  j  he 
passes  quickly  to  the  kerygma  of  the  “  earliest  church,”  and  then 
of  “  the  hellenistic  church.”  Professor  Althaus  argues  that  this 
emphasis  on  the  kerygma  was  necessary  over  against  the  older  liberal 
theology,  but  the  emphasis  has  now  been  made  in  such  an  extreme 
way  as  to  fall  into  the  opposite  error.  “The  kerygma  and  the 
historical  Jesus  are  torn  apart,  and  the  importance  of  the  latter  is 
minimised  in  comparison  with  the  kerygma.” 

The  position  derives  from  the  work  of  Martin  Kahler  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  is  supported  today  on  the  basis  of  a  philo¬ 
sophy  of  history  by  Friedrich  Gogarten,  but  Professor  Althaus 
rejects  it,  arguing  that  the  Christian  faith  rests  on  “witnessed 
history.” 

The  heart  of  the  book  is  a  stimulating  chapter  on  “  The  problem 
of  certainty  in  historical  knowledge.”  Here  it  is  argued  that  faith 
must  enquire  about  the  genuine  historicity  of  the  story  of  Jesus 
Christ,  yet  faith  does  not  derive  from  historical  studies.  It  is 
admitted  that  historical  research  cannot  answer  all  questions  about 
the  historicity  of  Jesus,  though  Bultmann’s  statement  “  that  we 
can  know  today  practically  nothing  of  the  life  and  personality  of 
Jesus  ”  is  rejected;  yet  it  is  also  argued  that  the  fundamental  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Jesus’  ministry  and  personality  have  been  preserved 
through  all  layers  of  the  Gospel  tradition,  so  that  we  are  able  to 
gain  a  reliable  picture  of  Him.  This  historical  account,  reliable 
though  it  may  be,  is  necessary  for  faith,  yet  is  not  the  origin  of 
faith.  All  men  may  know  about  the  historical  Jesus,  but  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God  arises  through  “  the  miracle  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  The 
fact  that  Jesus  has  His  place  in  history,  and,  as  such,  can  only  be 
reached  through  historical  tradition  and  historical  witnesses,  implies 
that  Aere  is  always  an  element  of  fides  humane  included  in  our 
certainty  about  the  Jesus  Christ  of  the  kerygma.  It  certainly  must 
be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  fides  divina,  the  certainty  of  a 
faith  concerning  the  presence  of  God  and  His  salvation  in  the 
history  to  which  the  kerygma  bears  witness.  The  fides  humana  can 
never  create  the  fides  divina,  but  the  latter  is  never  without  the 
former.”  That  is  well  said,  and  it  is  needed  comment  on  some 
theological  formulations  which  are  fundamentally  ancient  docetism 
expressed  in  the  complex  terminology  of  present  day  theology. 

From  all  this  a  practical  question  emerges.  “  Where  is  there  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  theological  layman,  the  non-specialist  who  is 
seeking  for  a  foundation  of  his  faith  in  Christ?”  Professor  Althaus 
thus  raises  a  question  which  many  members  of  the  church  are  asking 
out  of  their  bewilderment  in  the  face  of  much  theological  discussion ; 
he  gives  merely  the  hint  of  an  answer.  Yet  an  answer  is  needed. 
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Biblical  exegesis  and  theological  reflection  should  help  the  Christian 
believer  to  understand  the  faith  more  clearly  and  the  Christian 
preacher  to  proclaim  it  more  powerfully.  Measured  by  this  standard, 
much  contemporary  exegesis  and  reflection  must  be  judged  a  failure. 
The  involved  discussions  about  baptism  are  an  example,  for  as  more 
books  and  papers  are  produced,  there  is  a  danger  that  both  the 
doctrine  and  the  practice  will  become  incomprehensible  to  the  non¬ 
specialist.  If  Christianity  rests  upon  the  incarnation,  the  believer 
who  is  not  a  theological  specialist  has  a  right  to  ask  for  an  assurance, 
in  terms  which  he  can  understand,  of  the  historical  basis  of  his  faith, 
and  of  its  relationship  to  the  eternal.  This  is  at  least  one  practical 
implication  of  the  important  question  raised  in  this  book. 

L.  G.  Champion 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  by  John  Bunyan.  Edited  by  James  Blanton 
Wharey,  revised  by  Roger  Sharrock.  (Clarendon  Press  :  Oxford 
University  Press,  pp.  cxviii,  365.  63s.). 

The  original  edition  of  this  book  in  the  Oxford  English  Texts 
(1928)  will  be  familiar  to  some  readers.  Here  is  a  completely  revised 
and  augmented  edition  by  Roger  Sharrock,  who  h2is  built  on 
Wharey’s  work  and  attempted  the  establishment  of  a  sound  text. 
Whereas  Wharey  worked  on  the  third  edition  (1679),  Sharrock  has 
gone  back  to  the  first  (1678).  Additions  to  the  text  are  mentioned 
when  dealing  with  the  earliest  editions  in  which  they  are  found. 

The  revised  introduction  contains  a  new  section  on  the  date  when 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  was  written,  and  here  there  is  a  return  to  the 
traditional  view  that  it  belongs  to  the  first  and  major  imprisonment 
This  traditional  view  has  been  gaining  ground  in  recent  years  and  it 
is  useful  to  have  the  most  up-to-date  evidence  surveyed  and  judged 
in  an  authoritative  work  such  as  this.  Other  additions  are  an 
explanation  of  the  choice  of  copy  text  and  a  Commentary. 

The  production  is  of  the  quality  one  would  expect  from  such 
publishers  and  students  of  Bunyan  will  be  grateful  to  both  publishers 
and  editor  for  a  very  fine  piece  of  work.  A.  Gilmore 

Your  Child  and  the  Church,  by  J.  O.  Barrett.  (Carey  Kingsgate 
Press,  12  pp.  1st.  1960). 

This  booklet  is  designed  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  parents  who 
seek  for  their  children  the  Service  of  Infant  Blessing.  It  provides  an 
Order  of  Service,  an  explanation  of  its  meaning  and  purpose,  a 
reminder  of  parental  responsibility  during  a  child’s  formative  years, 
and  some  practical  suggestions  as  to  how  such  responsibility  may 
adequately  be  discharged.  The  whole  is  contained  within  little  more 
than  seven  pages. 

The  counsel  is  wise  and  the  intention  good.  Something  of  this 
kind  has  for  long  been  needed,  and  it  will  surely  be  widely  used.  But 
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the  extent  of  its  usefulness  may  perhaps  be  circumscribed  by  the 
decision  to  write  it  round  an  Order  of  Service.  This  creates  no 
problems  for  those  who  accept  Mr.  Barrett’s  Order  as  adequate  and 
satisfactory.  It  embarrasses  those  who  have  misgivings  at  this  point. 

For  the  underlying  theology  is  far  from  clear.  The  Service  is 
divided  into  the  two  parts  familiar  to  us;  the  one  concerned  with 
the  blessing  of  the  child,  the  other  with  the  promises  and  dedication 
of  the  parents.  The  second  demands  the  Christian  home,  profession, 
and  discipleship ;  the  first  is  based  upon  our  Lord’s  welcome  and 
blessing  of  children  as  such,  irrespective  apparently  of  any  religious 
criteria  or  differentia.  The  second  would  limit  the  Service  to  the  ) 
children  of  Christian  parents;  the  first  would  seem  to  indicate,  or  at  ' 
least  justify,  indiscriminate  reception.  Here  is  the  heart  of  our 
present  theological  confusion.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  this  booklet 
were  to  underline  our  impasse  and  spread  our  perplexity  by  thus 
throwing  together  conflicting  material. 

To  suggest  an  alternative  way  would  demand  space  that  is  not 
available.  But  at  least  it  may  be  urged  that  ministers  holding  this 
Service  in  this  form  should  think  out  clearly  what  they  are  doing. 

And  if  we  adjudge  this  booklet  premature,  we  recognize  the  force 
of  the  author’s  undoubted  retort  that  the  need  for  something  of  this  ^ 
kind  was  urgent.  N.  Clark 
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The  Northern  Baptist  Association  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
its  initiative  in  the  production  of  a  Report  entitled  “The  Way 
Forward”.  The  tenns  of  reference  were  that :  “The  N.B.A.  should 
commence  a  serious  enquiry  into  our  Baptist  form  of  Church 
polity.”  This  the  members  of  the  Commission  have  sought  to 
do  in  three  main  sections,  Church  Polity  in  the  New  Testament, 
The  Baptist  Movement  (a  historical  sketch),  and  Our  Baptist  Faith. 
The  effort  is  to  be  commended,  although  whether  all  will  agree 
with  the  conclusions  reached  or,  indeed,  with  the  way  in  which 
the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  The  Baptist  Movement 
is  selected  and  presented,  is  quite  another  matter.  Space  does 
not  penuit  a  full  review  of  the  Report  here,  therefore  critical 
comment  on  matters  of  detail  would  be  unfair.  The  conclusion 
on  the  matter  of  polity,  however,  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
following  quotation.  “It  would  appear  that  today  there  is  urgent 
need  for  individual  churches  to  acknowledge  that  in  certain  matters 
their  own  wishes  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  higher 
authority,  competent  to  consider  individual  proposals  in  the  wider 
setting  of  Denominational  needs  and  resources.”  One  would  want 
to  add  that  this  is  all  very  humanly  speaking.  The  limitation  of 
the  decisions  of  Church  meetings  is  snown  to  work  out,  for  example, 
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in  the  suggestion  that  plans  for  church  extension  should  receive 
Association  consideration  and  approval  before  being  implemented. 
A  further  suggestion  is  that,  although  the  present  machinery  for 
the  appointment  of  ministers  is  considered  to  be  generally  satis¬ 
factory,  before  a  church  issues  an  invitation  the  proposal  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Association  for  approval.  Whilst  the  former 
proposal  has  somewhat  to  commend  it,  this  latter  proposal,  apart 
from  any  theological  considerations,  bristles  with  many  practical 
difficulties,  and  could,  in  fact,  result  in  the  undermining  of  the 
ever  increasing  respect  in  which  the  General  Superintendents  are 
held.  That  the  local  church  should  work  with  the  General  Super¬ 
intendent  in  seeking  a  minister  is  most  desirable — indeed  we  would 
say,  entirely  necessary — but  that  the  invitation  to  the  pastorate 
issued  as  a  result  of  the  General  Superintendent’s  co-operation, 
should  then  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Association  is  a 
much  more  doubtful  proposition.  If  this  suggestion  is  put  forward 
to  counteract  any  ignoring  of  the  General  Superintendent  one  can 
sympathise  with  the  motive,  but,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  scarcely  right 
to  lay  down  a  principle,  generally  to  be  applied,  solely  to  safeguard 
occasional  abuses  of  the  existing  machinery.  And  supposing  the 
Association  does  not  approve  of  a  church’s  invitation — ^what  is  the 
position  then? 

There  is,  however,  one  other  point  which  needs  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  discussing  this  matter,  and  that  is  the  place  of  the 
Ghuroh  meeting  within  our  Baptist  life.  As  we  have  read  this 
interesting  Report,  the  feeling  has  been  borne  in  on  us  that  the 
Church  meeting  has  almost  been  written  of  in  despair.  As  though 
the  Church  meeting  is  the  centre  and  core  of  an  independency 
which  issues  in  an  isolationist  policy  clean  contrary  to  the  New 
Testament  and  to  Baptist  History.  The  independency  reflected  in 
a  Christ  directed  Church  meeting  will  certainly  not  be  isolationism. 
The  two  words  are  not  synonymous.  If  the  Church  meeting  is  to 
be  taken  seriously,  then  the  argument  of  the  Report  seems  to  be 
that  each  Church  meeting  should  recognise  that  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church  that  ultimate  authority  in  certain  matters 
should,  as  a  point  of  general  polity,  be  delegated  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Church  meeting  would  retain  the  privilege  of  seeking 
the  will  of  Christ  in  calling  a  minister,  but  the  Association  must, 
as  it  were,  seek  confirmation  from  Christ  that  this  is  so.  Perhaps 
putting  the  matter  like  this  pin-points  the  impression  that  the 
Report  seems  to  concentrate  over  much  on  the  manward  aspect. 
We  are  told  :  “The  individual  Baptist  church  is  at  present  its  own 
authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  life  of  the  church.  Through 
the  Church  meeting  it  governs  itself,  it  calls  its  minister  and  it 
determines  its  relation  with  other  Churches,  the  Association  and 
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the  Baptist  Union.”  Now  this  is  surely  somewhat  out  of  perspec¬ 
tive.  The  emphasis  in  the  Church  meeting  is  not  that  of  a  self 
governing  company;  it  is  of  a  company  of  believers  seeking  that 
Christ  should  govern  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  individual 
Baptist  church  is  not  its  own  authority.  It  stands  under  the  highest 
authority — that  of  Christ.  Some  may  say :  “But  this  is  all  right 
in  theory,  but  what  happens  in  practice?”  Now,  if  it  is  argued 
that  the  Church  meeting,  the  fellowship  of  believers  met  around 
the  Word,  needs  reviving  no  one  could  dissent.  But  is  the  answer 
to  the  problem  of  today  immediately  to  change  the  polity  as 
suggested  here?  Is  it  not  rather  to  revive  the  Church  meetings, 
which  is,  admittedly,  a  much  more  difficult  task,  for  it  means,  in 
fact,  reviving  the  spiritual  understanding  of  the  Faith  as  practiced 
by  Baptists?  We  would  dare  to  suggest  that  the  situation  with 
which  the  N.B.A.  is  faced  in  practice,  has  arisen  primarily  because 
of  a  neglect  in  the  education  of  both  potential  and  actual  church 
members  in  the  true  Baptist  conception  of  the  local  church  as  a 
iellowship  of  committed  and  responsible  believers,  which  is,  in  turn, 
part  of  the  wider  Church.  The  neglect  of  such  teaching  has  had 
the  result  of  producing  churches  of  church  attenders  rather  than 
of  totally  committed  church  members.  The  root  cause  of  today’s 
situation  is  a  breakdown  of  an  understanding  of  church  member¬ 
ship  in  a  Baptist  church.  This  is  a  failure  at  a  level  much  deeper 
than  that  of  polity.  It  is  a  failure  to  recognise  the  authority  of 
Christ  in  His  Church  (both  in  its  local  and  universal  aspects)  and 
therefore  in  His  ministry,  through  His  chosen  ministers.  The 
solution  of  our  problems  lies  first  at  this  deeper  level.  It  is  here 
we  must  begin.  Then,  in  the  light  of  a  revived  Church  and 
Church  meeting  we  can,  if  we  are  led,  look  agciin  at  the  matter 
of  authority  in  Church  polity.  Such  a  solution  is  not  crying  for 
the  moon,  it  is  praying  for  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Anabaptists  in  the  Jura  Mountains,  « 

1816.  '  P 

B 

IN  the  year  that  followed  Waterloo,  John  Sheppard,  a  Baptist  lay-  ,  ” 
man  of  means  and  education,  began  a  life-long  interest  in  foreign  ^ 
travel  with  a  visit  to  the  Continent.  He  later  described  some  of  his 
experiences  in  a  travel  book  of  no  small  merit.*  It  has  some  worth 
as  containing  the  first-hand  impressions  of  an  Englishman  seeing  ^  ^ 
Europe  so  soon  after  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  war,  and  viewed  ,  f 
simply  as  descriptive  writing  it  still  holds  one’s  attention.  There  is,  *' 
however,  special  interest  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  Anabaptists  I  ® 
whom  Sheppard  met  in  the  valley  of  Moutier,  some  twenty-five  '  *■ 

miles  north  of  Bern.  F 

Though  he  offers  no  estimate  as  to  numbers  he  gained  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  community  was  a  considerable  one.  He  had  found  an  ^ 
elderly  peasant  near  the  village  of  Malleray  (presumably  the  modern  ^ 
Malleray-Bevilard)  who  told  him  that  though  he  himself  was  not  of  ^ 
their  persuasion  he  knew  many  of  them  and  was  ready  to  take  j 
Sheppard  to  the  mountain  where  one  of  their  pastors  lived.  They  j 
met  the  pastor’s  brother  but  got  little  information  from  him  and  as 
the  pastor  himself  was  busy  haymaking  “  at  nearly  an  hour’s  walk  , 
above  us,  on  the  mountain  side,”  Sheppard  sought  out  another  ‘ 
man,  an  elder  amongst  them,  who  was  said  to  speak  good  French.  ^ 
He  too  was  a  farmer,  at  work  in  the  fields,  a  bearded  figure  wearing 
a  black  straw  hat.  With  him,  as  with  the  pastor’s  brother,  Sheppard 
had  to  disarm  suspicion  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  they  suspected 
espionage.  In  fact  they  were  not  at  this  time  under  official  persecu¬ 
tion  but  doubtless  a  long  community-memory  of  harsh  treatment  I 
made  them  cautious  with  an  enquiring  stranger  and,  as  we  shall  se, 
there  were  reasons  even  now  why  they  would  be  on  their  guard. 

His  suspicions  allayed  by  the  assurance  that  Sheppard  agreed  with  i 
them  regarding  baptism,  the  elder  was  willing  to  open  up  a  little  but 
his  French  proved  inadequate  to  explain  much  of  their  faith  and 
practice.  The  normal  age  for  baptism  was  fifteen  and  the  method  1 
was  affusion.  Marriages  were  performed  by  their  own  ministers  and 
in  their  own  houses;  burials  were  also  performed  by  their  ministers 
but  in  the  grounds  of  the  Reformed  Church.  They  exercised  no 
compulsion  on  their  children  in  matters  of  faith  and  the  latter  were  ; 
at  liberty  to  join  the  Reformed  Church  if  they  desired  to  do  so. 
Beyond  this  the  elder  cc"ld  tell  Sheppard  but  little  for  Swiss-Deutsch  ' 

^Letters  descriptive  of  a  Tour  through  some  parts  of  France,  Italy,  ; 
Switzerland  and  Germany  in  1816.  (Edinburgh,  1817),  pp.  241-254.  i 
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was  the  only  language  in  which  he  had  ever  read  or  spoken  on 
matters  of  religion  and  Sheppard’s  servant  who  had  some  knowledge 
of  it  could  not  cope  with  these  technicalities.  The  elder,  nonetheless, 
produced  some  treasured  possessions  for  inspection  :  a  fine  folio 
Bible  printed  by  Christofell  Froschouer,  Zurich,  1536;  a  new  Testa¬ 
ment,  Frankfurt,  1737 ;  and  some  books  of  hymns  or  psalms  in  Swiss- 
Deutsch. 

Sheppard  was  impressed  by  the  Anabaptists  he  had  met  and 
much  taken  with  their  patriarchal  habits  and  dress.  With  whetted 
appetite  he  sought  out  another  preacher  near  La  Reuchenette  on 
the  road  to  Bienne  (Biel).  He  was  again  met  with  suspicion  when 
introduced,  by  mistake,  to  the  preacher’s  father  but  he  eventually 
elicited  directions  which  brought  him  to  the  son.  About  fifty  years 
of  age,  this  man,  David  Baumgartner,  had  been  a  minister  or 
preacher  from  the  age  of  twenty-four  but  had  not  baptized  or 
administered  the  Lord’s  Supper  “  till  within  four  years.”  (If  Shep¬ 
pard  was  told  the  reason  for  this  he  does  not  record  it.)  Ministers 
were  first  chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  people  fixing  on  two  of  their 
body,  and  then  “by  the  decision  of  lot  between  these  two.”  The 
casting  of  lots  was  accompanied  by  the  payer,  “  Thou,  Lord,  which 
knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  show  of  these  two  the  one  whom  thou 
hast  chosen.”  The  whole  procedure  was  evidently  based  on  that 
used  when  the  place  of  Judas  among  the  apostles  was  made  up, 
as  described  in  Acts  i.  Worship  was  held  in  different  homes  “  alter¬ 
nately.”  Preaching  normally  consisted  of  the  exposition  of  chapters 
of  Scripture  rather  than  of  individual  texts.  Prayers  were  usually 
“  delivered  by  memory  ”  from  written  forms  and  Baumgartner  said 
that  in  domestic  worship  also,  which  he  practised  morning  and 
evening  and  sometimes  also  at  noon,  it  was  his  custom  to  use  a  book. 
When  Sheppard  suggested  that  there  were  merits  in  extempore 
prayer  it  transpired  that  Baumgzirtner  had  already  discussed  this 
with  some  of  his  friends  “  who  felt  incapable  of  thus  addressing  the 
Deity.”  The  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated  once  a  year.  At  some 
date  which  is  not  mentioned  there  had  been  a  secession  and  Shep¬ 
pard  was  told  of  the  existence  of  two  groups,  “  high  ”  and  “  low,” 
the  former  insisting  on  literal  obedience  to  certain  precepts  such  as 
foot- washing  {John  xiii.  14).  He  draws  no  distinction  between  the 
two  when  he  sums  up  their  doctrine :  “  They  are  believers  in  the 
Trinity  and  in  the  atonement  of  Christ.”  He  noted  with  interest 
that  Baumgartner  had  sometimes  been  to  hear  preachers  of  the 
Reformed  Church  and  was  not  dissatisfied  with  them  except  that 
they  dwelt  too  exclusively  on  la  morale.  The  main  objection  which 
the  Reformed  people  had  to  the  Anabaptists  was  “  their  agreement 
with  the  Quakers  in  denying  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  and  of  war.” 

Sheppard  believed  that  the  Moutier  Anabaptists  had  originally 
come  from  the  Emmental,  further  south  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  and 
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that  they  derived  their  views  from  the  Dutch  Mennonites.  He  was 
correct  in  the  former  but  mistaken  in  the  latter.  There  were  Ana¬ 
baptists  in  the  city  of  Bern  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  movement  ' 
in  Switzerland.  It  was  from  here  that  Berthold  Haller,  in  a  state  of 
much  agitation,  sent  to  Zwingli  a  copy  of  the  Schleitheim  Confession  ' 
(it  had  been  discovered  in  a  house  search)  and  asked  him  for  help  in 
answering  it.  The  Confession  must  have  reached  Bern  very  quickly  ^ 
after  it  had  been  approved  at  Schleitheim  in  the  canton  of  Schaff- 
hausen  in  February,  1527.  From  the  outset,  according  to  Horsch, 
the  Swiss  Brethren  Church  in  this  city  and  canton  (Bern)  prospered  ) 
and  expanded  under  severe  persecution  as  nowhere  else  in  Switzer¬ 
land  or  Germany.^  In  the  Emmental  area  they  were  particularly  ' 
•  numerous  and  there  were  even  villages  in  which  a  majority  of  the  | 
inhabitants  were  Anabaptists.  In  1671  the  authorities  adopted  most  ' 
stringent  measures  in  order  to  drive  them  from  the  canton  and  there 
was  a  wholesale  emigration.  Most  of  them  went  to  Alsace  and  the 
Palatinate  but  it  may  have  been  at  this  point  that  some  made  their 
way  to  the  Moutier  valley  which  was  then  in  the  canton  of  Basel. 
Sheppard  certainly  gained  the  impression  that  the  community  had 
been  there  since  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  was  not  until  the  1720s,  however,  that  several  Baumgartner 
families  left  the  Emmental  and  made  their  way  to  P6ry,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Malleray  and  close  to  La  Reuchenette.  Their  name 
was  to  become  well  known  in  Mennonite  history.  There  had  been 
Baumgartner  Anabaptists  in  the  Emmental  since  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  across  the  years  several  members  of  the 
family  had  suffered  for  their  faith  by  imprisonment  and  fine.  Pery 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Basel  when  they 
went  there  and  shortly  after  their  arrival  a  mandate  was  issued 
banishing  Anabaptists.  It  was  never  seriously  enforced,  however, 
and  this  fact  probably  owed  something  to  the  protests  of  farmer 
landlords  who  objected  to  losing  such  excellent  tenants.  Some  of 
the  Anabaptists  left  but  the  Baumgartners  were  among  those  who 
stayed  and  settled. 

David  Baumgartner  senior  (1737-1819)  was  a  deacon  for  many 
years  in  the  Pery  congregation.  When  Sheppard  met  him,  a  silver- 
bearded  patriarch,  he  was  about  his  trade  as  a  bookbinder.  His  son, 
David  (1765-1853)  was  the  pastor  with  whom  Sheppard  had  most 
conversation.  According  to  the  Mennonite  Encyclopaedia^  he 
emigrated  to  America  in  1837  and  two  years  later  organized  the  first 
Mennonite  church  in  Indiana.  He  was  a  long  time  in  coming  to  the 
decision  to  emigrate  for  he  was  considering  it  in  1816  when  Shep¬ 
pard  spoke  with  him.  Some  of  their  young  men  had  already  gone, 
he  said,  and  they  were  going  to  report  to  those  who  remained 

.  2  Mennonites  in  Europe,  1950,  p  93. 
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behind.  The  reason  behind  this  was  not  persecution,  though  their 
district  had  recently  been  annexed  to  the  canton  Bern  under  whose 
jurisdiction  their  forefathers  had  suffered  so  much.  Unlike  the 
Prince  Bishop  of  Basel,  however,  and  unlike  Bonaparte  under  whom 
they  had  more  recently  been  subject,  Bern  was  insisting  on  military 
service  or  substitutes  in  lieu  of  it.  This  “  had  cost  about  twelve 
of  their  number  eighteen  louis  each.”  Presumably  it  was  this  new 
turn  of  the  screw,  acting  as  a  reminder  of  Bern’s  harshness  in  bygone 
days,  that  made  the  Anabaptists  so  guarded  when  Sheppard  arrived 
as  a  stranger  asking  questions.  He  himself  found  it  “  a  curious  fact, 
and  almost  a  satire  on  protestantism,  that  a  catholic  prince  and 
prelate,  and  a  tyrant  who  lived  by  conscription  should  have  success¬ 
ively  left  this  poor  handful  of  their  non-resisting  subjects  unmolested, 
and  that  a  government  of  such  different  principles,  both  political 
and  religious,  should  immediately  have  withdrawn  their  human 
indulgence.”  Nevertheless  he  counselled  caution  on  the  matter  of 
emigration  and  found  indeed  that  Baumgartner,  who  had  a  numer¬ 
ous  family,  was  by  no  means  enthusiastic.  Once  again  farmer  land¬ 
lords  were  expressing  their  concern  at  the  prospect  of  losing  Ana¬ 
baptist  tenants.  Sheppard  found  that  the  latter  were  highly 
respected  in  the  district  and  not  only  as  tenants.  People  thought 
them  peculiar  but  all  bore  testimony  to  their  moral  standards  and 
their  peaceable  and  charitable  habits. 

Baumgartner,  as  we  have  seen,  eventually  made  up  his  mind  and 
emigrated.  He  was  over  seventy  when  he  did  so.  How  many  others 
of  the  Moutier  Anabaptists  also  went  to  America  I  have  not  ascer¬ 
tained.  Most  of  the  Baumgartners  went  but  the  community  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  too  seriously  depleted.  At  any  rate  Horsch 
could  say  (1950)  that  “  today  most  of  the  Mennonite  congregations 
in  Switzerland  are  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  canton  Bern, 
in  the  Jura  mountains,  though  there  is  a  strong  congregation  also  in 
the  Emmental.”^ 

One  of  the  interesting  side-issues  in  the  history  of  the  Anabaptists 
lies  in  the  attitude  of  others  towards  them.  Sheppard’s  account  is 
no  exception.  In  a  footnote  to  p.  242  he  says  it  is  well  known  that 
“  there  were  infamous  and  seditious  men  among  the  first  leaders  of 
this  sect,  whose  crimes  cannot  be  palliated  and  who,  whether  mad 
or  not  themselves,  infused  a  mad  fanaticism  into  a  part  of  their 
followers.  No  event,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  can 
be  so  plausibly  urged  by  Romanists  to  show  that  the  principles  of 
religious  freedom  are  dangerous  to  social  order.”  But,  he  goes  on, 
they  were  reclaimed  to  “  sobriety  and  civil  obedience  ”  shortly  after¬ 
wards  “  by  the  influence  of  their  own  teachers.”  Menno’s  ministry 
“  led  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  dishonoured  the  communion, 

3  Vol.  I,  p.  250. 

*  op.  cit.,  p.  113. 
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and  agreement  in  renouncing  all  tenets  that  were  detrimental  to  the 
authority  of  civil  government.”  Munster  and  Menno  Simons  appear 
to  be  Sheppard’s  only  landmarks  in  early  Anabaptist  history.  As 
we  have  seen,  he  believed  that  the  community  in  the  Moutier  valleys 
must  have  derived  their  ideas  from  the  Dutch  Mennonites;  he 
betrays  no  knowledge  of  the  Swiss  Anabaptist  movement. 

No  less  interesting  is  a  contemporary  Baptist  comment  on  Shep¬ 
pard’s  account.  The  Baptist  Magazine  of  February  1818  printed  a 
lengthy  extract  from  it  which  had  been  submitted  by  a  non-Baptist 
contributor,  W.I.  W.I.  thought  the  editors  would  dislike  Sheppard’s 
use  of  the  term  Anabaptist.  In  their  own  comment  which  follows 
the  extract  the  editors  did  not  take  this  point  up  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  how  they  themselves  spoke  of  these  Anabaptists.  They  were 
not  in  the  least  anxious  to  wash  their  hands  of  them.  They  were 
“  our  brethren  in  the  Valley  of  Moutier.”  “  Compared  with  many 
even  of  the  ‘  Reformed,’  whether  as  to  their  evangelical  principles 
or  their  strict  morality,  they  are  indeed  as  ‘  a  lily  among  thorns,’  or 
*  an  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood’.”  It  is  a  piquant  thought 
that  the  earlier  form  of  the  name  Moutier  was  Munster !  If  the 
editors  were  aware  of  this  it  evidently  did  not  diminish  their  sense 
of  cordiality  towards  “  these  simple-hearted  followers  of  the  Lamb.” 
Were  they  prepared  to  take  them  simply  on  their  merits,  as  des¬ 
cribed  by  Sheppard,  or  was  the  Anabaptist  name  no  longer  a 
universal  term  of  reproach  ? 

Sheppard  himself  they  evidently  did  not  know.  W.I.  deduced 
from  the  extract  that  “  he  holds  the  same  opinion  with  yourselves 
on  the  subject  of  baptism  ”  but  they  in  their  own  comment  simply 
allude  to  him  as  “  this  intelligent  Christian  traveller.”  He  seems  in 
fact  to  have  missed  the  attention  of  most  Baptist  historians  though 
there  is  an  entry  for  him  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
and  the  list  of  his  books  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Angus  Library 
makes  his  one  of  the  lengthier  entries  in  it.  Many  of  his  relatives 
were  Baptists  and  with  his  widowed  mother  he  became  one  in  1806. 
He  came  into  money  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  this  enabled  him 
to  leave  the  wool  trade  and  go  as  a  student  to  Edinburgh  University. 
There  he  began  to  study  medicine  but  then  turned  to  philosophy 
and  Hebrew;  in  Edinburgh  too  he  formed  friendships  with  Thomas 
Chalmers  and  Pinkerton  the  antiquary.  His  life-long  friendship 
with  John  Foster  began  in  Frome  where  he  was  bom  in  1785  and 
where  he  died,  a  much-travelled  man,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 
Apart  from  travel  his  main  interests  were  lay-preaching  and  religious 
authorship.  His  Thoughts  preparative  or  persuasive  to  Private 
Devotion,  first  published  in  1823,  was  well-received  and  quickly 
went  through  five  editions.  I  hope  to  contribute  a  fuller  account  of 
him  in  some  future  issue  of  this  journal. 


G.  W.  Ru.slino 
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SOME  months  ago,  The  Guardian  carried  a  photograph  of  a 
^  business  executive  sitting  at  his  desk,  looking  somewhat  anxious 

and  frustrated.  Underneath,  the  caption  read :  “  Sometimes  I 
wonder  whether  anybody  knows  what  the  hell  we  are  supposed  to 
be  doing.”  It’s  not  the  language  of  Zion,  exactly,  but  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  look  behind  that  picture  and  see  precisely  what 
he  meant.  To  me,  it  suggested  that  there  was  a  man  whose  staff 
constantly  let  him  down  because  they  had  none  of  them  fully 
understood  what  they  were  supposed  to  be  doing. 

And  there  must  be  many  leaders  in  the  Christian  Church  who 
I  have  felt  the  same.  Some,  with  an  impish  streak  in  their  nature, 

would  no  doubt  be  tempted  to  stick  that  picture  on  the  church 

J  notice-board,  or  on  the  front  page  of  the  religious  press.  Shaun 

Heron,  were  he  still  in  charge  of  the  British  Weekly,  would  doubt¬ 

less  have  found  some  way  of  using  it. 

I  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  spend  half  my  time  diagnosing  this  situa¬ 
tion  in  detail,  but  a  few  odd  comments  will  help  us  to  appreciate 
the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Every  preacher,  for  example,  knows  that  the  days  have  gone 
when  he  could  assume  that  even  his  regular  churchgoers  would 
appreciate  passing  references  to  some  of  the  most  well-known  inci- 
I  dents  of  the  Bible.  The  Biblical  knowledge  of  the  generation  that 
I  knew  Spurgeon,  Clifford  and  MacLaren  has  regrettably  passed  with 
these  men  to  their  tombs. 

When  you  come,  in  your  church  meetings,  to  vote  for  the  Vice- 
I  President  of  the  Baptist  Union,  or  to  appoint  delegates  to  Associa- 
j  tion  meetings,  or  to  nominate  the  Association  Vice-President  or 
Committee,  how  many  intelligent  questions  are  asked  from  the  floor 
I  of  the  meeting?  And  how  much  more  often  is  it  left  to  the  minister 
and  one  or  two  members  who  take  an  interest  in  these  things? 

Most  of  our  young  people  are  brought  up  with  the  usual  “  do’s 
and  don’ts  ”  of  Nonconformity :  no  betting,  drinking,  swearing  and  so 
'  on.  But  how  many  of  them  know  why  these  things  are  frowned  upon  ? 
.And  how  many  mature  church  members  could  tell  them?  Much  less 
does  the  average  church  member  know  what  the  church  teaches 

j  ^  Presidential  address  given  before  the  Northamptonshire  Baptist 

Association,  19M,  in  the  light  of  the  second  year  of  the  Baptist  Union’s  Ter- 
Jubilee  programme. 
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about  such  matters  as  Christian  marriage,  education,  politics,  colour 
and  industry. 

Now  it  is  for  these  and  other  reasons  that  the  Baptist  Union  has 
seen  fit,  during  this  year,  to  summon  us  to  be  alive  to  Christian 
education  and  training,  and  that  is  in  part  why  we  are  here  this  , 
afternoon. 

But  it  is  important  to  understand  that  we  are  not  doing  this  , 
simply  because  the  Baptist  Union  has  asked  us,  but  because  such 
education  and  training  is  of  the  essence  of  our  discipleship.  When 
Jesus  called  the  Twelve,  he  used  the  word  mathetes,  and  a  mathetes 
was  one  who  learned  by  doing.  In  other  words,  he  was  not  so  much  ’ 
a  university  student  as  an  apprentice — one  who  learned  as  he  went 
along.  And  so  the  Christian  disciple  is  one  who,  in  his  following  of 
Jesus,  must  continually  be  learning  and  developing. 

And  I  want  now  to  cite  three  ways  in  which  our  churches  of 
today  need  to  pay  attention  to  this  subject. 

First,  the  Church  needs  to  be  alive  to  other  forms  of  education. 

In  some  respects  I  think  it  was  providential  that  last  year  the  Free  ’ 
Churches  lost  the  battle  against  increased  grants  for  Church  Schools. 
Had  we  won  it,  we  should  have  sat  back  and  felt  proud ;  as  it  is,  we 
are  having  to  re-think  our  whole  approach  to  education.  And  if  we 
look  back  at  some  of  the  things  that  were  said  and  done  in  that 
battle  we  begin  to  realize  how  much  thought  is  necessary.  What 
part  can  the  Free  Churches  play  in  the  modem  educational  system, 
when  they  have  next  to  no  schools  of  their  own?  The  answer  is  to 
be  found  at  two  levels. 

First,  at  the  level  of  the  Bishop’s  Committee.  This  is  a  new 
committee  which  is  being  set  up  under  the  aegis  of  the  Bishop  in 
each  diocese  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  dealing  with  problems 
connected  with  Church  Schools,  and  also  of  giving  the  churches  a 
united  approach  to  other  schools.  In  this  diocese  of  Peterborough 
the  committee  consists  of  eight  Anglicans  and  eight  Free  Church¬ 
men,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  by  this  Association. 

The  possibilities  for  such  a  committee  are  immense,  but  the  ) 
important  point  to  note  is  that  any  approach  made  by  this  body  to 
a  school  or  to  a  Local  Authority  is  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  all  the 
churches,  and  that  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  enable  the  | 
church  to  regain  something  of  the  hold  she  has  lost  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  field.  It  is  vital  that  the  Free  Churches  are  in  at  this  level, 
and  not  only  by  appointing  their  representatives,  but  also  by  hearing 
reports  and  by  showing  a  keen  interest  in  what  goes  on.  ' 

Secondly,  at  the  local  level.  For  more  years  than  one  cares  to 
mention,  the  schools  and  the  churches  have  gone  their  separate 
ways.  Both,  in  a  way,  have  been  concerned  with  education;  both  | 
have  dealt  with  the  same  children;  both,  in  some  instances,  have 
.been  staffed  by  the  same  teachers,  and  managed  by  the  same  | 
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officers  or  governors.  Yet  such  has  been  the  fear  of  causing  religious 
controversy  that  they  have  studiously  kept  the  two  aspects  of  their 
work  in  water-tight  compartments. 

According  to  an  official  of  the  Institute  of  Christian  Education, 
the  days  in  which  we  live  are  more  favourable  to  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  schools  and  churches  than  ever  before;  but,  he  added,  the 
climate  may  only  be  temporary.  What,  therefore,  can  Christian 
people  do? 

There  is  only  time  briefly  to  mention  one  or  two  things.  A  chiurch 
may  invite  teachers  in  the  local  school  to  meet  teachers  in  the 
Sunday  School.  The  professionals  could  give  simple  help  and 
advice  to  those  who  are  but  amateurs  at  the  task.  Together  they 
could  survey  what  the  children  were  learning  in  the  day  school, 
and  how  the  Sunday  School  could  build  on  that  teaching  and  avoid 
repetition. 

Heads  of  schools  could  be  invited  to  worship  in  the  church  on 
special  occasions,  and  Christian  teachers  and  governors  could  see 
to  it  that  ministers  were  invited  into  the  schools  for  their  special 
occasions. 

This  kind  of  co-operation  could  not  but  prove  fruitful  in  bringing 
together  the  church  and  the  field  of  education,  and  such  a  marriage 
would  be  to  the  benefit  of  both. 

The  second  thing  the  church  needs  to  do  is  to  pay  attention  to 
Training  in  Responsible  Membership.  And  here  we  move  into  the 
realm  of  the  church’s  domestic  life. 

In  Lancashire,  where  I  was  brought  up  and  had  my  training, 
Sunday  Schools  catered  for  everybody  from  seven  to  seventy.  It  is 
true  that  the  training  was  restricted,  and  amounted  to  little  more 
than  Bible  study,  but  at  least  the  people  had  the  idea  that  you  went 
on  learning  for  the  whole  of  your  fife,  and  the  set-up  provided  a 
wonderful  field  for  educational  activity. 

Here  in  Northamptonshire  custom  is  different  and  Sunday  School 
fife  ends  often  at  the  age  of  twelve.  So  that  we  have  to  find  other 
ways  of  training  people  over  that  age  in  responsible  membership. 
There  are  many  ways  of  tackling  this,  and  I  want  to  draw  attention 
simply  to  three. 

First,  by  a  teaching  ministry.  Mr.  J.  E.  T.  Hough,  in  A  Charge 
to  the  Church,  has  a  whole  chapter  on  this,  in  which  he  reminds  us 
that  for  many  church  members  the  Sunday  service  is  the  only 
occasion  on  which  they  receive  any  kind  of  teaching  or  instruction 
in  the  Scriptures.  There  is,  therefore,  a  great  need  for  short  series 
and  courses  of  sermons,  of  no  more  than  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
each,  on  Biblical  and  doctrinal  matters.  Some  of  the  courses  may 
profitably  be  repeated  after  a  year  or  two  with  due  modernisation 
and  application.  Such  teaching,  over  a  period  of  years,  cannot  help 
but  build  up  a  congregation  in  the  faith. 
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Secondly,  there  is  need  for  a  more  imaginative  use  of  the  mid¬ 
week  service.  In  most  instances  this  is  just  a  handful  of  the  faithful 
gathering  for  Bible  study  and  prayer,  principally  because  they  feel 
it  ought  to  be  done  and  there  is  nobody  else  to  do  it.  Gould  it  not 
be  that  years  of  struggle  and  failure  in  this  regard  is  God’s  way  of 
asking  us  to  think  again  ? 

What  about  using  this  opportunity  for  short  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion?  There  may  be  a  course  of  three  or  four  talks  on  matters  of 
citizenship;  or  a  short  refresher  course  for  people  who  have  been 
members  of  the  church  for  twenty  years  and  not  caught  up  with 
modern  developments;  or  a  course  for  deacons;  or  a  course  for 
youth  leaders.  In  each  case  a  specific  appeal  would  be  made  to  a 
limited  number  of  people  for  a  limited  number  of  weeks,  and  then 
they  would  be  given  a  break  whilst  attention  was  directed  elsewhere. 
Again,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  many  of  these  courses  could  be  repeated. 
The  end  would  inevitably  be  that  members  were  the  better  trained 
for  their  responsible  task  of  discipleship. 

And  thirdly,  the  church  needs  to  make  full  use  of  courses  of 
study  arranged  outside  the  local  church,  especially  where  it  is 
possible  to  reach  examination  standard. 

Westhill  Training  College  offers  short  courses  for  Sunday  School 
teachers,  and  in  this  modern  age  churches  must  be  willing  to  pay 
the  cost  so  that  teachers — and  not  only  young  teachers — should  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  them.  The  Baptist  Union  has  recently 
started  a  Certificate  course,  and  for  those  who  want  something  more 
advanced  there  is  the  Diploma  and  the  London  University  Certifi¬ 
cate  in  Religious  Knowledge.  Information  about  all  these  should 
be  available  locally  in  every  church,  and  members  of  all  ages 
encouraged  to  participate  in  them. 

During  the  years  of  Ter-Jubilee  the  Youth  Department  of  the 
Baptist  Union  is  issuing  a  call  for  150  new  qualified  leaders,  for 
1,500  young  people  trained  for  service  and  for  15,000  trained 
church  members.  In  each  case  there  is  a  course  of  study  to  be 
undertaken,  followed  by  some  kind  of  test  and  recognition.  And  if 
church  members  took  this  kind  of  thing  seriously,  within  a  couple 
of  decades,  we  could  have  an  informed,  educated  and  trained  church 
membership. 

But  there  is  a  third  place  where  the  church  needs  to  be  alive  to 
these  great  issues,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  T raining  for  Life. 

Like  the  field  of  secular  education,  this  too  is  almost  virgin  soil. 
The  church,  in  so  far  as  she  has  been  concerned  with  education  at 
all,  has  rarely  been  concerned  with  giving  more  than  tuition  in  the 
Bible  and  the  broadest  principles  of  Christian  living.  Yet  we  have  a 
wide  responsibility,  for  it  is  our  job  to  train  people  for  the  whole 
of  life,  and  it  is  a  responsibility  that  we  must  discharge  to  the  whole 
of  the  community  and  not  simply  to  our  own  members. 
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In  some  instances,  notably  that  of  Christian  marriage,  this  respon¬ 
sibility  has  been  completely  undertaken  by  a  non-church  body,  like 
the  Marriage  Guidance  Council.  This  need  not  perturb  us,  though 
it  ought  to  challenge  us  to  send  Christian  people  into  the  Marriage 
Guidance  movement,  as  well  as  to  look  round  and  find  those  fields 
where  education  is  needed  and  nobody  is  doing  it. 

Take  for  example  the  field  of  industry.  Think  of  a  lad,  an  only 
child,  who  has  been  in  the  same  school  for  many  years,  and  that  a 
comparatively  small  community.  At  fifteen,  he  is  plunged  into  a 
factory  of  several  thousand  workers  with  few  lads  of  his  own  age 
working  near  to  him,  and  they  are  of  a  much  rougher  and  tougher 
kind.  Can  you  feel  the  shock  that  comes  to  that  lad’s  system?  It’s 
like  taking  a  tender  plant  out  of  a  hot-house  and  trying  to  plant  it 
in  cold  ground  in  the  middle  of  January. 

That  is  an  extreme  case,  maybe,  but  that  is  how  a  good  many 
youngsters  feel,  to  varying  degrees,  when  they  start  work,  and  any 
faith  they  have  is  put  to  the  test  before  they  are  strong  enough  to 
bear  it. 

Have  we  not  a  responsibility  to  get  these  youngsters  together  in 
our  churches  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  prepare  them  for  what  is 
coming?  Where  churches  are  small  perhaps  two  or  three  could 
arrange  to  work  together.  The  minister  could  often  be  left  out  of 
it,  because  there  are  very  few  ministers  who  know  anything  about 
this  problem;  but  there  are  laymen  who  are  experienced  and  who 
could  put  that  experience  at  the  disposal  of  the  young. 

The  field  is  even  wider  than  that.  Many  of  the  things  that  were 
once  the  responsibility  of  the  church  are  now  adequately  handled 
by  the  State  or  by  voluntary  organizations.  Most  of  our  Women’s 
Meetings  have  been  ousted  by  the  Townswomen’s  Guilds,  the 
Women’s  Institutes  or  the  Darby  and  Joan  Clubs.  Most  of  our 
Youth  Clubs  that  count  are  run  by  the  Local  Education  Authority, 
and  the  Community  Centre  is  a  new  feature  of  modern  life. 

And  much  of  this  is  very  desirable,  provided  that  church  members 
are  willing  to  go  into  these  bodies  and  organizations  and  to  exercise 
a  Christian  leaven  there,  and  not  to  insist  on  running  their  own 
private  show  for  the  saints.  But  then  if  Christian  people  are  to  go 
into  these  things  in  order  to  bear  a  Christian  witness  they  are  going 
to  need  guidance  and  help  as  to  the  most  effective  way  of  doing  it. 
Are  we  training  our  people  for  this  kind  of  activity,  or  are  we 
hoping  that  all  these  bodies  are  going  to  die,  and  then  all  the  church 
organizations  will  come  into  their  own  again?  Believe  me  when  I 
say  that  a  trained  army  in  some  of  those  spheres  could  do  wonder¬ 
fully  effective  work  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  you  haven’t  understood  the  whole  task  of  the  mathetes  when 
you  have  seen  him  as  an  apprentice  to  a  craft.  God  forbid  that  the 
churches  should  ever  become  glorified  schools  or  miniature  univer- 
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sities  with  a  Christian  bias  in  everything  they  did.  The  disciple  was 
also  one  who  lived  and  worked  with  his  master  and  through  that 
intimacy  of  daily  living  he  received  the  inspiration  for  his  learning. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  focal  point  for  the  church  is  never  the  class¬ 
room  but  the  sanctuary,  not  the  blackboard  or  the  projector,  but 
the  cross  and  the  table.  In  these  days  it  is  very  right  and  proper 
that  we  should  put  this  emphasis  on  education  and  training,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  is  only  as  we  live  with  Jesus,  and  bow  down 
before  him  in  worship,  that  we  shall  receive  the  inspiration  for  our 
learning. 

A.  Gilmore 
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The  Academic  Re-Discovery  of 
Apocalyptic  Ideas  in  the  17th  Century 

INTRODUCTION 

IT  has  long  been  recognised  that  Baptists  were  profoundly  affected 
by  the  spread  of  apocalyptic  ideas  in  the  mid- 17th  century. 
Baptist  congregations  shared  the  chiliastic  ferment  at  the  time  of 
the  calling  of  the  Nominated  Parliament  in  1653;  the  appeal  of 
wandering  millenary  preachers  in  the  late  1640s  and  1650s  partially 
explains  the  phenomenon  of  the  “  shattered  ”  Baptist  churches  at 
this  time;  men  like  Hanserd  Knollys  and  Henry  Jessey  were  among 
the  leading  millenarian  writers  and  preachers  of  their  generation; 
and  assemblies  of  orthodox  Baptists  had  to  dissociate  themselves 
publicly  from  the  political  conspiracies  of  former  fellow-members 
who  had  become  apocalyptic  revolutionaries. 

What  was  the  background  to  the  emergence  of  these  peculiarly 
potent  ideas?  The  turbulent  conditions  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  Cromwell’s 
military  dictatorship;  widespread  social  distress  due  to  economic 
slump;  and  a  veritable  chaos  of  religious  enquiry  in  a  period  of 
unparalleled  freedom  following  a  time  of  anti-F^ritan  persecution — 
such  were  the  unique  circumstances  of  the  age.  In  such  a  situation 
the  notion  of  a  Kingdom  of  the  Saints  on  earth,  zealously  preached 
by  minds  soaked  in  biblical  literalism,  found  a  ready-made  public, 
among  whom  were  many  of  the  early  English  Baptists. 

How  did  these  apocalyptic  ideas  originate  at  this  time?  I 
have  found  no  evidence  to  support  the  notion  that  they  entered 
into  England  via  clandestine  survivors  of  continental  revolutionary 
Anabaptism.  Rather  it  would  appear  that  during  the  1630s  there 
was  an  academic  rediscovery  of  the  millennium  as  a  theological, 
exegetical  concept;  literal  chiliasm  began  to  be  respectable  again. 
Thomas  Brightman,  John  Henry  Alsted  and  Joseph  Mede  are  the 
key  figures  in  this  process.  Of  course,  this  academic  preoccupation 
with  the  imminent  end  of  the  world  persisted,  intermittently, 
throughout  the  17th  century — Newton  regarded  his  rummagings 
into  biblical  chronology  as  more  important  than  his  experiments 
with  physics.  However,  the  academic  re-discovery  of  the 
millennium  had  repercussions  for  a  wider  world  :  taken  up  by  men 
of  radical  bent,  and  studiously  applied  to  the  contemporary 
religious  and  political  developments,  it  filtered  down  quickly  to  a 
mass  public.  The  deepest  yearnings  of  many  found  coherent 
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articulation  in  expectation  of  the  imminent  rule  of  righteousness 
on  earth,  and  they  readily  identified  themselves  with  what  they 
regarded  as  the  biblical  historic  process,  soon  to  culminate  in  the 
divine  intervention  in  human  affairs — ^whioh  might  have  to  be 
triggered  off  by  revolutionary  human  initiative.  (Hence  the  Fifth 
Monarchist  conspiracies,  in  which  Baptists  played  a  leading  role). 

The  origins  of  mid- 17th  century  apocalyptc  thought  are  thus  of  , 
profound  significance,  both  for  our  knowledge  of  the  religion  of 
the  period  generally,  and  especially  for  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  situation  of  the  English  Baptists  at  this  time,  and  of  the 
development  of  later  Baptist  thought. 

In  the  articles  which  follow  the  three  key  figures,  Brightman, 
Alstedt  and  Mede,  will  be  considered  in  turn. 

THOMAS  BRIGHTMAN 

Rev.  Thomas  Brightman  is  the  first  figure  to  be  considered 
in  our  study  of  the  academic  re-discovery  of  apocalyptic  ideas  in 
the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.^  Our  knowledge  of  his  life  is 
sketchy.^  Bom  in  1557,  he  was  educated  at  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  Fellow;  later  he  became  rector  i 
of  Hawnes  in  Bedfordshire.  In  this  county  and  at  Cambridge  his 
preaching  won  a  reputation  that  persisted  long  after  his  death.^  | 
He  wrote  his  mammoth  commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  1 
in  1601  or  earlier,  and  because  of  its  criticisms  of  the  Anglican 
Church  the  book  was  burnt  by  episcopal  authority  and  Brightman 
himself  was  “persecuted  and  banished  by  the  bishops.”  It  is 
uncertain  where  he  spent  the  final  years  of  his  life  until  his  death 
in  1607.^  Calvinist  in  theology  and  an  enthusiastic  exponent  of 
the  merits  of  Presbyterian  church  government,  Brightman  attacked 
the  sectaries  and  continental  heretical  groups  no  less  than  the 
works  of  Rome  and  the  Anglican  via  medial 

Brightman’s  prophetic  appeal  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  , 
within  the  framework  of  his  view  of  Church  history.®  This  is 
somewhat  confused  in  its  details  but  the  broad  essentials  stand  out  i 
clearly  enough.  According  to  Brightman,  the  Church  flourished  , 
in  a  state  of  primitive  purity  until  Constantine,  but  the  following  > 
thousand  years  until  circa  1300  saw  it  deteriorate  with  the  venera¬ 
tion  of  relics  and  the  rise  of  new,  unscriptural  doctrines — all  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Church’s  avowed  enemies  were  , 
“  bound  ”  during  this  time.  In  this  period  the  only  tme  Christians  ! 
were  those  who  regarded  the  Pope  as  Anti-Christ,  such  as  the  | 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses.  The  i4th  and  15th  centuries  saw  a 
growing  piety  and  spiritual  re-awakening  in  which  the  ) 
Reformation’s  forerunners  appeared,  but  the  Reformation  did  not 
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immediately  restore  the  Protestant  churches  to  a  state  of  pristine 
purity.  Brightman  found  in  the  message  to  the  Church  at  Sardis 
a  castigation  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  for  its  failure  to 
make  a  complete  reformation,  and  because  it  had  developed  such 
doctrines  as  consubstantiation  he  foretold  the  visitation  of  a  terrible 
judgment.  Brightman’s  prophecy  of  the  calamities  of  the  Thirty 
I  Years’  War  must  have  greatly  enhanced  his  posthumous  reputation. 
He  likewise  attacked  the  English  Church  for  the  lukewarmness 
expressed  in  its  combination  of  Protestant  doctrine  with  Roman 
,  polity,  and  he  foresaw  similar  calamities  upon  it  unless  it  under¬ 
went  thorough  reformation.  In  both  cases  he  advocated  the 
Presbyterian  pattern  of  churchmanship.  For  Geneva  and  the 
churches  modelled  upon  it  Brightman  saw  a  golden  future :  they 

would  increase  in  piety  and  strength  in  the  years  ahead,  play  a 

vital  role  in  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  Romish  Anti-Christ,  and 
their  church  government  would  be  that  established  among  the 
Saints  in  the  millennial  New  Jerusalem.  But  although  Brightman 
'  saw  the  historical  development  of  the  Church  as  reaching  its  con- 

I  summation  in  a  kind  of  ecumenical  Presbyterian  order,  his  use 

.  of  apocalyptic  was  not  merely  to  give  Presbyterianism  the  added 
)  attraction  of  millenary  overtones.  Brightman’s  work  as  an 
I  eschatological  interpreter  has  to  be  distinguished  from  his 

1  Presbyterian  propagandism. 

In  the  Johannine  Apocalypse,’  the  visions  of  Daniel®  and  the 
Song  of  Solomon,®  Brightman  found  the  future  destiny  of  the 
Church  and  the  world.  The  general  pattern  was  simple  enough : 
following  the  final  epoch  of  terrible  trial  and  tribulation  for  the 
Saints,  the  power  of  the  Romish  Anti-Christ  and  of  the  Turks 
would  be  overthrown,  and  the  subsequent  conversion  of  the  Jews 
to  the  Gospel  would  be  the  final  pre-requisite  for  the  ushering-in 
I  of  a  world-wide  paradise  on  earth  for  the  Saints.*® 

,  Most  important  of  all  for  the  development  of  millenarism  in 
England,  Brightman  believed  this  process  could  be  dated,  and  that 
(  the  17th  century  itself  would  witness  these  critical  events.  How- 
1  ever,  he  never  worked  out  to  his  own  satisfaction  a  timetable  of  the 
I  approach  of  the  millennium  to  which  he  thenceforth  adhered  :  his 
chronology  varied  from  work  to  work,  and  was  even  sometimes 
contradictory.  On  the  other  hand,  his  works  give  the  impression 
,  he  believed  the  millennium  would  dawn  in  the  17th  century;  he 
I  mentioned  specific  years  as  significant  for  its  onset;  and  in  general 
his  books  contained  more  than  enough  to  heighten  that  atmosphere 
,  of  apocalyptic  expectation  that  had  emerged  by  the  early  1640s — 
\  the  main  period  of  Brightman’s  influence. 

Writing  some  forty  years  before,  Brightman  had  prophesied 
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the  imminent  calamities  that  would  befall  the  Church ;  he  had  I  1 
spoken  of  “  a  most  grievous  trial  .  .  .  straightway  to  come  upon  |  ’ 

the  whole  Christian  world;”  he  had  found  this  confirmed  by  the  '  ' 

letters  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia — “  these  Epistles  ...  in  express 
terms  do  teach,  that  there  is  an  immeasurable  gulf  as  it  were  full  of 
miseries  already  prepared,  and  that  we  which  live  at  this  day  do  | 
stand  in  the  very  brink  of  it.”  Brightman’s  readers  in  the  1640s 
saw,  in  retrospect,  his  predictions  as  having  been  fulfilled  in  the 
religious  wars  abroad  and  in  the  civil  war  in  England  itself.  But  , 
they  equally  found  consolation  in  his  assurances  that  the  present  I 
time  of  troubles  would  be  followed  by  one  of  tranquillity  for  the  | 
faithful  Saints  of  the  Lord  :  “  For  now  is  the  last  act  begun  of  a 
Jong  and  most  doleful  Tragedy,  which  wholly  overflow  with 
scourges,  slaughters,  destructions;  but  after  this  Theatre  is  once 
removed,  there  shall  come  in  room  of  it  a  most  delightful  spectacle 
of  perpetual  peace,  joined  with  abundance  of  all  good  things.”" 

Brightman  had  not  confined  himself  to  mere  generalisations. 

The  conversion  of  Jewry  would  begin  in  1650  and  be  complete  by 
1700;  1650  would  also  see  the  Turks  defeated,  their  power  to  be 
utterly  destroyed  by  1695;  this  same  half-century  would  see  the 
Papacy  overthrown  for  ever.  Then  the  New  Jerusalem  would  be 
set  up  on  earth  :  Brightman  certainly  held  this  millennial  state 
would  become  actual  reality.  “  The  New  Jerusalem  .  ,  .  is  not 
that  city  which  the  Saints  shall  enjoy  in  the  Heavens,  after  this 
life,  but  that  Church,  that  is  to  be  looked  for  upon  earth.  .  .  .”" 
Brightman  offered  no  detailed  description  of  the  coming  millen¬ 
nium,  but  gave  certain  glimpses  to  his  public. 

The  Churches  of  the  Genevan  order,  having  led  the  overthrow  I 
of  Rome,  would  be  rewarded  by  having  their  polity  adopted  for  ) 
the  New  Jerusalem :  “  (the  truly  reformed  Church)  ...  for  her  | 
reward,  she  shall  remain  to  see  the  restoring  of  the  new  Church,  | 
wherein  the  new  Jerusalem  shall  come  down  from  Heaven,  and  be 
joined  with  it  in  covenant  and  society.”"  Yet  Brightman’s 
Presbyterian  zeal  did  not  lead  him  to  be  exlusive,  and  the  felicity 
of  this  state  would  be  open  to  all  true  believers.  As  the  Universal 
Church,  the  latter  would  hold  all  power  previously  controlled  by 
worldly  princes :  “  the  managing  of  all  matters,  throughout  the 
whole  world,  shall  be  in  the  power  of  a  woman  .  .  .  this  woman  , 
then  is  the  Church,”*^  to  which  would  be  added  the  special  power  1 
imparted  from  Christ  himself :  “  He  shall  give  them  power  over 
their  enemies,  and  shall  impart  unto  them  the  whole  honour  of 
his  Kingdom,  so  far  as  mortal  men  can  be  capable  of  it.”"  This 
state  would  contain  both  spiritual  delights  and  material  abundance : 
“Then  indeed  shall  be  that  golden  age,  and  highest  top  of  holy 
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l'  felicity,  and  happiness,  which  mortal  men  may  expect.”*®  Such 

I  was  Brightman’s  vision  of  the  millenary  state  to  be  established  on 

!  earth  at  the  very  latest  by  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

All  the  apocalyptic  thought  of  Brightman  we  have  considered 
so  far  is  to  be  found  in  his  three  works — his  commentary  on  the' 

I  Johannine  Apocalypse,  his  exposition  of  Daniel,  and  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon;  apart  from  the  edition  of  the 
first  work  that  was  burnt  by  order,  all  these  books  were  published 
i  posthumously,  between  1609  and  1616,  from  publishing-houses  in 

I  Gennany,  Holland  and  Switzerland.*’  None  of  these  three  works 

I  was  published  in  full  in  England  before  1644,  though  certain 

selections  began  to  appear  from  1641  onwards.  Presumably  before 
then  they  came  under  the  censor’s  ban.  Nevertheless,  before  1641, 
Brightman’s  exegesis  was  known  in  England,  at  least  to  Joseph 
-  Mede'*  of  Cambridge  University  and  Dr.  William  Twisse  of 
Newbury,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  influenced  them  at  all. 

'  Even  more  significant,  Twisse  is  the  only  one  among  Mede’s  wide 
range  of  correspondents  on  millenary  matters  who  mentions  Bright- 
inan,  who  therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  important  contributor 
to  the  development  of  apocalyptic  ideas  in  England  before  the 
1640s.  (The  influence  of  Brightman’s  thought  among  exiled 
Puritans,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  brought  back  to  England 
by  them  in  the  1640s  cannot  be  measured,  but  is  worth  noting  in 
general  terms  as  a  further  contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
millenary  atmosphere  in  these  years.) 

In  1641  three  selections  of  his  prophetic  works  appeared  in 
London — Rev.  Mr.  Brightman’ s  Judgement,  A  Revelation  of  Mr. 
Brightman’s  Revelation,  and  Brightman’s  Predictions  and  Pro- 
i  phecies.  In  1644  his  biblical  commentaries  were  published  in 
England  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  three  selections,  the  two  latter 
I  were  primarily  anti-episcopal  and  pro-Presbyterian  propaganda. 

(  Rev.  Mr.  Brightman’s  Judgement,  however,  contained  in  addition 
some  of  his  chronological  predictions  (which  the  anonymous  com¬ 
piler  evidently  somewhat  misunderstood),  to  the  effect  that  before 
1650  the  Jews  would  be  converted  and  the  Pope  expelled  from 
Rome,  and  that  in  1641  Papal  power  was  being  overthrown  in 
some  of  its  dominions,  to  be  fully  destroyed  by  1686;  ten  years 
later  the  Turks  would  be  vanquished,  “  and  then  Christ  shall  reign 
'  with  his  Ordinances  chief  in  the  world.”  This  tract  certainly 
contained  a  specifically  apocalyptic  appeal.*® 

This  work  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  Brightman’s  contribution 
to  the  development  of  English  millenarism  in  the  1640s.  The 
prominent  Baptist,  Hanserd  Knollys,  in  his  A  Glimpse  of  Sion’s 
Glory  (1641),  acknowledged  Brightman  as  the  source  of  his 
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chronology,  using  his  notion  that  1650  would  begin  a  half-century 
of  catastrophes  ending  with  the  establishment  of  the  millennial 
Kingdom  of  the  Saints  in  1695  or  thereabouts.^®  Mary  Gary,  an 
eccentric  chiliastic  visionary,  in  T he  Little  Horn’s  Doom  (published 
1651,  but  written  1644/5),  was  also  familiar  with  Brightman’s 
work,^‘  and  Thomas  Hayne,  the  leading  opponent  of  literal 
millenary  exegesis,  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  most  widely-read 
apocalyptic  expositions.^^  Brightman’s  influence  on  millenarism  was 
negligible  before  the  1640s,  but  from  1641  to  1645  it  can  be  clearly 
perceived. 

Finally,  what  of  the  possible  social  effects  of  Brightman’s 
thought?  Himself  traditional  and  conservative  in  his  attitude 
lo  the  social  order,  there  were  yet  certain  elements  in  his  writings 
which,  over  and  above  the  acknowledged  social  danger  implicit 
in  any  literalist  millennial  interpretation  of  the  apocalypse  (of 
which  Brightman  was  certainly  aware),^^  could  in  the  hands  of  the 
depressed  be  transformed  into  notions  of  social  radicalism.  He 
attacked  the  social  prestige  and  wealth  of  the  episcopate;  he 
declared  that  the  true  preaching  of  the  Gospel  would  ensure 
economic  prosperity  and  social  harmony;  though  discountenancing 
libertinism  Brightman  granted  that  the  reign  of  the  Saints  would 
be  an  era  of  material  plenty :  “  this  happiness  shall  abound  both 
with  drink  and  meat.”^^  In  these  various  respects  Brightman 
added  to  the  growing  corpus  of  apocalyptic  thought  that  helped 
to  justify  and  incite  social  radicalism. 

Brightman’s  role  in  the  development  of  the  apocalyptic  aware¬ 
ness  in  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  17  th  century  was  clearly 
an  important  one.  He  set  forth  the  notion  of  the  imminent 
millenary  reign  of  the  Saints  on  earth;  his  predictions  found  a 
ready  public  especially  in  the  years  1641-45;  he  influenced  an 
eminent  Baptist  chiliast .  like  Knollys,  and  indeed  himself  accepted 
the  Fifth  Monarchist  concept  of  history^  that  was  to  influence  so 
many  Baptists  and  other  sectaries  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
Brightman’s  thought  had  the  further  advantage  of  being  especially 
acceptable  to  Presbyterians,  while  also  contained  elements  that 
would  appeal  to  the  socially  depressed.  In  the  influence  of  Bright¬ 
man,  the  academic  re-discovery  of  the  millennium  as  a  concept  of 
literal  eschatology  was  above  all  a  foundation  upon  which  later 
chiliasm  was  destined  to  be  built,  and  a  theological  and  chron¬ 
ological  prophetic  system  that  could  be  transformed  to  serve  the 
ends  of  religious  and  social  radicalism. 

NOTES 

t  Thomas  Brightman  preached  and  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of  Elizabeth 
I’s  reign,  but  his  works  were  not  published  until  the  17th  century. 
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2  For  Brightman’s  life,  see :  T.  Brightman,  A  Most  Comfortable  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  Daniel  (1635),  pp.  109-111;  Rev.  Mr.  Brightman’s  Judgement  (1641), 
title  page;  A  Revelation  of  Mr.  Brightman’s  Revelation  (1641),  pp.  1-2; 
J.  Darling,  Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica. 

2  A  selection  of  Brightman’s  sermons  was  published  in  1647,  under  the 
title  Brightman  Redivivus.  These  sermons  are  not  millenary. 

*  Darling  states  he  was  rector  of  Hawnes  until  his  death,  but  in  view  of 
his  evident  banishment  (see  title  page  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brightman’s  Judgement), 
which  Darling  does  not  mention,  and  of  the  fact  that  after  his  death  his 
works  appeared  from  German,  Dutch  and  Swbs  publishing  houses,  it  seems 
more  likely  that  he  spent  his  final  years  in  exile  abroad. 

5  For  Brightman’s  views  on  Anabaptists  and  Brownists :  Commentary 
on  the  Canticles  (1644),  p.  353;  Brightman  Redivivus  (1647),  pp.  25-44. 

®  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  (1609),  pp.  40-156. 

2  Brightman’s  commentary  on  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  appeared  in 
the  following  years  and  editions  from  various  cities:  1609  (Latin)  Frankfurt; 
1611  (English)  Amsterdam;  1612  (Latin)  Heidelburg;  1615  (English)  Amster¬ 
dam;  1616  (English)  Leyden;  1644  (English)  Leyden;  1&14  (English) 
Amsterdam;  1644  (English)  London. 

Most  Comfortable  Exposition  of  Daniel  appeared:  1614  (Latin) 
Basle;  1635  (English)  Amsterdam;  1644  (Englbh)  London. 

^Commentary  on  the  Canticles  appeared:  1614  (Latin)  Basle;  1644 
(English)  Amsterdam,  London. 

'OThe  Revelation  of  St.  John,  pp.  33-34,  116f.,  549f.,  579-607,  779f., 
804-846  passim;  A  most  Comfortable  Exposition  of  Daniel,  pp.  48-55,  84, 
103-104;  Commentary  on  the  Canticles,  pp.  354-362. 

For  these  quotations,  see  “To  the  Holy  Reformed  Churches,”  in  The 
Revelation  of  St.  John. 

ibid.,  p.  121. 

ibid. 

•4  ibid.,  p.  875. 

15  ibid.,  p.  122. 

1®  A  Most  Comfortable  Exposition  of  Daniel,  p.  104. 

12  See  notes  7,  8,  9  above. 

1*  For  mention  of  Brightman  in  the  works  and  correspondence  of  Mede 
and  Twisse,  see  Mede’s  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  (Part  II,  p.  13); 
Worthington’s  1672  edition  of  Mede's  Works,  Book  III,  p.  596;  and  letters 
XIII,  XIV  of  the  Mede-Twisse  correspondence,  in  Book  IV. 

1®  See  final  three  pages  of  this  eight-page  unpaginated  work. 

20  Hanserd  Knollys,  A  Glimpse  of  Sion’s  Glory  (1641),  p.  32. 

21  Mary  Cary,  The  Little  Horn’s  Doom  (1651),  p.  17. 

22  Thomas  Hayne,  Christ’s  Kingdom  on  Earth  (1645),  pp.  34-37,  53,  60. 

22  Commentary  on  the  Canticles,  p.  363. 

24  The  Revelation  of  St.  John,  “  A  General  View  of  the  whole  Revela¬ 
tion,”  summary  of  chapter  21,  section  7. 

25  A  Most  Comfortable  Exposition  of  Daniel,  pp.  13,  33,  83. 
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JOHANN  HEINRICH  ALSTED  ’ 

Among  the  continental  Protestant  commentators  of  the  early 
17th  century,  the  re-discovery  of  the  biblical  concept  of  a  literal  ' 
millennium  on  earth  was  made  by  the  German  theologian  and 
encyclopaedist  Johann  Heinrich  Alsted,  (1588-1638).*  By  1619  he 
had  become  professor  of  both  philosophy  and  theology  at  Herborn  ' 
in  Nassau,  but  the  pressures  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  forced  him 
to  move  to  Transylvania,  where  in  1629  he  occupied  a  similar  dual 
professorship  at  the  university  of  Stuhl-Weissemburg.  Alsted  was 
a  man  of  spacious  erudition  and  a  voluminous  writer.  His  ' 
Encyclopaedia  (1610)  commanded  widespread  popularity;  he  was 
an  educational  pioneer;  his  theological  scholarship  had  a  European 
reputation — he  was  summoned  as  one  of  the  foreign  representatives  ' 
to  the  National  Synod  at  Dordrecht  in  1618.  As  his  contribution 
to  the  emergence  of  millenary  ideas  is  considered,  it  is  important  to  ! 
bear  in  mind  that  his  intellectual  prowess  was  recognised  through-  > 
out  Germany  and  Europe.  No  one  believed  him  a  crank. 

Alsted’s  apocalyptic  exegesis  found  its  fullest  expression  in  his  | 
Diatribe  de  Mille  Annis  Apocalypticis,  6rst  published  at  Frankfurt 
in  1627.  His  chronology  (1624),  which  leant  upon  astrological 
predictions,  was  also  important  in  his  eschatology,  but  the  Diatribe  I 
was  its  most  coherent  and  influential  expression.  j 

Alsted’s  conception  of  the  future  millennial  reign  of  the  Saints  ’ 
on  earth  was  an  integral  part  of  his  larger  scheme  of  the  history 
of  the  Church.  This  comprised  four  periods ;  from  John  the  I 
Baptist  to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem;  a.d.  51  to  the  millennium; 
the  thousand  years  of  spiritual  joys  for  the  Church  on  earth;  the  i 
final  period  of  the  Church’s  persecution  in  the  wars  of  Gog  and  , 
Magog,  from  which  it  would  be  delivered  by  Christ’s  glorious  [ 
coming  to  Judgement  at  the  general  resurrection  of  mankind  and 
the  consequent  ending  of  life  on  earth  and  the  translation  to  the  ; 
heavenly  sphere. 

Alsted  believed  that  the  years  from  1517  to  the  beginning 
of  the  millennium  was  the  last  age  of  the  Church,  characterised 
by  the  doom  of  the  Papal  power.  This,  he  asserted,  was  assured 
whatever  temporary  victories  it  might  gain,  for  this  was  the  final 
time  of  persecution  in  which  the  true  Church  was  being  “  purged 
purified,  and  cleansed  ”  in  preparation  for  the  “  great  Reform-  ’ 
ation”  that  would  occur  in  the  millennium.^  With  the  latter’s  | 
dawn,  the  Martyrs  would  rise  from  the  dead,  the  binding  of  the 
Satanic  forces  would  free  the  Church  from  persecution  and 
tribulation,  and  the  nations  as  yet  unconverted — especially  the 
Jews — would  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  The  i 
Saints  would  enter  a  paradise  on  earth  of  spiritual  joys,  but  not  , 
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of  carnal  pleasures — ^Alsted  had  no  desire  to  support  that  heresy 
of  which  the  morally-anarchic  Anabaptist  chiliasm  of  Munster  had 
been  the  most  recent  expression.  Alsted’s  dissociation  of  his 
millenary  exegesis  from  licence  was  typical  of  the  academic  re¬ 
discovery  of  apocalyptic  thought. 

While  declaring  that  eschatological  calculations  had  to  be 
approached  with  caution,  Alsted  was  in  no  doubt  that  the  millen¬ 
nium  was  comparatively  imminent.  His  biblical  mathematics  gave 
him  1694  as  the  last  possible  date  for  its  beginning;  1636  and  1642 
were  other  propitious  years;  but  his  generalised  statements  were 
more  important  than  his  proferring  of  specific  dates.  The 
Reformation  and  subsequent  events  he  saw  as  the  Prologue  to  the 
millennium,  which  would  come  when  the  Papacy  seemed  confident 
of  victory.  “It  is  very  probable  therefore,  that  the  beginning  of 
those  thousand  years  is  at  hand.  For  Anti-Christ,  at  that  very 
time,  wherein  he  shall  make  the  greatest  boast  of  his  victories,  shall 
suddenly  fall.”  And  again  :  “  The  period  or  limited  time,  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Anti-Christ  to  continue,  is  almost  expired,  and  at 
an  end,  as  appears  by  the  Revelation  of  History.”^ 

The  Bible  was  not  the  only  source  of  Alsted’s  authority  as  a 
seer.  Mede  complained  of  his  heavy  use  of  astrological  evidence 
in  the  Chronology;  the  Diatribe  also  manifested  Alsted’s  conviction 
that  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  confirmed  the  prophetic 
books  of  Scripture.  “The  several  phenomena,  or  apparitions  in 
the  heavens;  namely,  new  stars  and  comets;  also  earthquakes,  and 
the  like,  taken  notice  of  in  these  latter  times,  do  without  doubt 
portend  and  manifestly  foretell  some  notable,  and  extraordinary 
change.”**  Alsted  received  his  astrology  second-hand  from  the 
German  astronomer  Kepler,  the  Polish  alchemist  Sendivogius,  the 
German  mathematician  Dobricius,  and  a  certain  Pannonius  who 
wrote  in  Hungary  in  the  early  17th  century.  Astrological  expec¬ 
tations  bolstered  Alsted’s  hopes  that  the  current  afflictions  of  the 
Protestant  Church  would  soon  end  with  the  inception  of  a  new 
order. 

How  did  Alsted’s  thought  influence  millenary  ideas  in 
England?  The  extent  and  means  of  communication  of  this  influ¬ 
ence  can  be  traced  in  three  ways  :  the  relationship  of  Alsted’s  ideas 
to  those  of  the  English  apocalyptic  scholar  Joseph  Mede;  the 
publication  in  English  of  Alsted’s  works  in  the  1640s;  and  the 
anti-millenary  criticisms  of  Alsted  by  Thomas  Hayne  of  London 
in  1645. 

Alsted  and  Mede  were  contemporaries :  Alsted  was  bom  in 
1588,  two  years  after  Mede,  and  both  died  in  1638.  Alsted’s 
Diatribe  and  Mede’s  Clavis  Apocalyptica  both  appeared  in  1627  : 
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together,  they  are  the  key  figures  in  the  academic  re-discovery  of 
the  Christian  earthly  meliennium  in  the  1620s  and  1630s. 

Mede  was  certainly  cognisant  with  the  general  lines  of  Alsted’s 
apocalyptic  exegesis,  had  read  his  works  and  knew  where  his  own 
ideas  stood  in  relation  to  Alsted’s.  Writing  to  a  Dr.  Meddus 
probably  in  1629,  Mede  stated  :  “  I  differ  therefore  from  Piscator,  ; 
and  agree  with  Alstedius,  that  the  Saints  of  the  First  Resurrection 
should  reign  on  Earth  during  the  Millennium,  and  not  in 
Heaven.  ...  I  differ  from  both,  in  that  I  make  this  State  of  the 
Church  to  belong  to  Secundus  Adventus  Christ  or  Dies  Judicii  i 
Magni.  .  .  .  Whereas  they  make  it  to  precede  the  Day  of  Judge¬ 
ment  and  Second  Coming.”*  The  Mede-Hayne  correspondence 
•  of  1629  further  reveals  that  Mede  regarded  Alsted  as  a  member  of  i 
the  literalist  millenary  school  of  apocalyptic  interpreters.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  took  his  millenary  ideas  from  Alsted;  i 
rather,  they  came  to  their  respective  positions  independently  of  ' 
each  other.  Mede  does  not  accept  Alsted’s  chronology  of 
apocalyptic  events,  and  from  1629  onwards,  in  his  letters  to 
Meddus,  Hayne  and  Twisse,  it  is  clear  that  Mede  was  assessing 
Alsted’s  exegesis  from  a  position  he  had  already  worked  out  for 
himself  from  Scripture.  Mede  was  suspicious  of  Alsted’s  use  of 
astrology,  and  did  not  share  his  enthusiasm  for  working  out  the 
date  of  the  end  of  the  present  world  order — though  he  thought  ! 
1654  or  1670  were  plausible  possibilities.®  Apart  from  adding  i 
weight  to  Mede’s  own  convictions  on  those  points  where  their 
views  converged,  Alsted  did  not  directly  influence  the  construction 
of  Mede’s  millenary  system.  The  significance  of  the  relationship 
between  Alsted  and  Mede  does  not  lie  in  the  contribution  of  the 
latter  to  the  former,  but  rather  in  this  fact :  that  in  the  1630s  j 
Alsted’s  works  were  being  studied  and  his  ideas  circulated  in 
England,  and  especially  among  a  group  of  clerics,  academics  and  \ 
educated  laity  of  whom  Mede,  as  far  as  the  interest  in  apocalyptic 
was  concerned,  was  the  focus.  This  same  group,  which  included 
among  its  correspondents  John  Pym  the  Parliamentary  leader  and 
Sir  William  Waller  one  of  its  generals,  and  which  was  linked  with 
a  wider  international  circle  including  the  Bohemian  Protestant 
leader  Comenius,  John  Dury  the  untiring  crusader  for  Christian 
unity  and  his  associate  Samuel  Hartlib,  was  the  main  collective 
expression  of  the  academic  re-discovery  of  the  millennium  in 
England  in  the  1630s  and  1640s. 

The  influence  of  Alsted  in  England  was  not  confined  to  Mede 
and  his  circle.  Equally  important,  and  perhaps  even  more  so, 
was  the  influence  exerted  by  his  prophetic  writings  upon  the  wider 
public  which  had  access  to  them  as  a  result  of  their  re-publication 
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in  England  in  1642  and  1643.  In  1642  a  selection  of  Alsted’s 
prophecies  was  published  in  London  under  the  title  The  World’s 
Proceeding  Woes  and  Succeeding  Joys  or  The  Triple  Presage  of 
Henry  Alsted.  This  was  followed  a  year  later  by  The  Beloved 
City  or  The  Saints’  Reign  on  Earth  a  Thousand  Years,  which 
largely  consisted  of  an  English  version  of  the  Diatribe. 

The  World’s  Proceeding  Woes,  an  anonymous  work,  was 
probably  written  by  William  Burton,  the  translator  of  the  Diatribe. 
The  three  predictions  mentioned  were :  that  the  period  1603-42,  in 
which  the  seventh  revolution  of  the  planets  would  end,  would 
witness  “  very  great  alteration  of  this  world,”  indeed  “  the  end  of 
kingdoms  of  the  world  secondly,  that  the  period  1603-94  was  the 
preparation  to  the  thousand  apocalyptic  years;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  which  Alsted  said  would 
occur  1642-43,  portended  “  the  Revolution  of  some  new  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Empire.”  The  prophecy  of  Tycho  Brahe  of  an  imminent 
Golden  Age  was  also  included.  Bible  and  stars  alike  pointed  to  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  world  order.  Furthermore,  the  current 
age  of  the  mid  17th  century  was  the  one  immediately  before  the 
rule  of  Christ  and  the  Saints  on  earth.  Burton  was  well  aware 
that  this  was  a  controversial  proposition,  and  that  for  most  of  its 
history  the  Church  had  regarded  belief  in  a  literal  millennium  on 
earth  as  heresy,  so  he  was  at  pains  to  show  that  such  a  doctrine 
was  both  taught  in  the  early  Church  (a  very  persuasive  argument 
among  religious  radicals  of  the  time),  and  by  leading  writers  and 
theologians  of  recent  times,  Mede  and  Archer  being  among  many 
mentioned  in  addition  to  Alsted.  Burton’s  citing  of  such  weighty 
authorities^  did  much  to  convince  the  reading  public  that  apoca¬ 
lyptic  was  respectable  and  orthodox.  In  this  connexion  Burton 
certainly  regarded  Alsted  as  leader  of  contemporary  millenary 
thinking,  calling  him  the  standard-bearer  of  millenaries  in  our 
age.” 

The  Beloved  City  stressed  these  apocalyptic  notions  at  greater 
length,  and  the  advent  of  the  English  Civil  War  seemed  to  confirm 
the  prophecy  of  a  “  Revolution  of  some  new  Government  or 
Empire  ”  for  1642-43.  Englishmen  could  now  read  Alsted  for 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  many  testimonies  of  eminent  men  sup¬ 
porting  Alsted  in.  particular  and  the  millenary  expectation  in 
general,  which  Burton  had  collected  and  included  in  this  work.  In 
the  view  of  Dr.  Hakewill,  for  example,  Elias  would  soon  come  upon 
the  earth,  “  or  some  other  great  Heroical  spirit  ...  for  the  accom¬ 
plishing  of  this  great  business  in  the  restoring  of  all  things,”  and  as 
Prophet  of  the  Last  Days.® 

It  is  interesting  that  Burton  read  the  Diatribe  to  soothe  his 
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fears  in  face  of  current  calamities,  and  translated  it  to  impart 
similar  benefits  to  a  wider  public  evidently  apocalyptic  could  i 
serve  as  a  social  transquilliser — an  important  point  to  set  against 
the  contrary  possible  effect  as  a  revolutionary  dynamic.  What¬ 
ever  the  effect  of  these  notions,  Alsted’s  prophecies  were  available 
in  English  for  the  general  reading  public  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  ' 

By  1645  the  literalist  millenary  interpretation  of  Scripture 
was  booming  widely  held,  and  Thomas  Hayne,  London  school¬ 
master,  critic  and  linguist,  refuted  it  as  unsound  exegesis  and 
heretical  theology  in  his  Christ’s  Kingdom  on  Earth}^  Hayne  is  ' 
significant  for  he  shows  that  Alsted’s  writings  were  acknowledged, 

,by  critics  and  supporters  alike,  to  be  among  the  main  contributions 
to  millenarism  in  England  at  this  time.  By  1645  the  apocalyptic 
of  Alsted  of  Germany,  first  circulated  in  Latin  among  an  academic 
circle  and  then  made  avialable  for  a  wider  public  in  their  native  ! 
tongue,  had  become  an  integral  part  of  that  rising  tide  of  i 
millenary  expectation  which  it  had  itself  helped  to  produce. 


NOTES 

*  For  Alsted,  see:  Percival  R.  Cole,  A  Neglected  Educator;  John  Henry 
Alsted  (Sydney,  1910);  Didot  Freres,  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale;  J.  Darl¬ 
ing,  Cyclopaedia  Bibliographic  a. 

2  William  Burton,  The  Beloved  City  (1643),  pp.  6-7. 

3  ibid.,  p.  57. 

*  ibid. 

5  Worthington’s  1672  edition  of  Mede’s  Works,  Book  IV,  Letter  XX  I 

(probably  August,  1629).  [ 

6  ibid..  Book  III,  pp.  600-602.  1 

2  The  World’s  Proceeding  Woes,  pp.  11-12. 

^The  Beloved  City,  p.  87;  also  Hakewill’s  Apology  (1630). 

*  The  Beloved  City,  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Sir  John  Cordwell,  Alderman 
and  Master  of  the  Mercers’  Company. 

Hayne  believed  that  the  biblical  prophecies  of  the  coming  Kingdom  ' 
of  Christ  had  been  fulhlled  completely  in  the  Incarnation  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Church,  and  he  refuted  the  literalist  millenary  interpretations  j 
of  Brightman,  Alsted,  Mede,  Archer  and  Knollys.  See  also  Worthington, 
Book  IV,  pp.  734-757. 

{to  be  concluded) 

Brian  G.  Cooper 
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Norfolk  Baptists  up  to  1700. 

(concluded) 


(Note :  Members  of  Thomas  Cayme’s  congregation  are  marked  with 
a  (?)  since  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  a  Baptist  Church.) 


John  Marham  1686 


c.1689 

1707 

Thomas  Marrott 

1672 

Benj.  Matthews 

a.l691 

Mary  Matthews 

a.l691 

Thomas  Miller 

1692 

John  Mingay  (or 

1692 

Mingo) 

Worstead  Weaver 

1697 

Eliz.  Mountford 

a.l691 

Mary  Moy 

1691 

Margaret  Neve  (?) 

1630 

of  Gt.  Yarmouth 

Samuel  Newson 

a.l698 

Martha  Nicholls 

1691 

John  Nicker 

a.l691 

a.l716 

Richard  Nobbs 

1699 

Thomas  Ockley  1699 
Nazareth  Orsborne  1700 


Moved  from  Holbeach  to  Walpole, 
Norfolk,  where  he  opened  his  house 
for  worship  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  General  Baptist  Church. 

Moved  to  Lynn,  becoming  minister  of 
Thomas  Grantham’s  Baptist  Church. 
Benjamin  Reach  appealed  to  the 
churches  to  support  him  in  legal  costs 
involved  in  combatting  persecution. 

(M.  F.  Hewett,  Baptists  of  Norfolk). 
Licenced  at  house  of  Thomas  Mallett 
at  Hedenham  as  a  baptist  minister. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  first  list. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  fiirst  list.  Prob¬ 
ably  wife  of  Benjamin  Matthews. 
Witness  of  the  dying  words  of  Thomas 
Grantham,  q.v. 

(Norwich  Christianismus  Primitivus). 
Witness  of  the  dying  words  of  Thomas 
Grantham,  q.v. 

(Norwich  Christianismus  Primitivus). 
Signatory  of  a  lease  of  the  “  Old 
Chapel  ”  on  behalf  of  the  Norwich 
General  Baptist  Church. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich ;  first  list. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 
Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 
Congregation  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 
310). 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 
Deacon. 

Deacon.  Gt.  Ellingham  (Covenant 
Book). 

Gt.  Ellingham  (Covenant  Book). 

Gt.  Ellingham  (Covenant  Book). 
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Mary  Page 

1700 

Thomas  Panck 

a.l691 

-  Parker  (?)  wife  of 

1630 

Thomas  Parker, 

joiner  of  Gt. 

Yarmouth 

Andrew  Pegg 

1692 

Patience  Peirce 

1691 

Sister  Pestall 

a.l691 

Ann  Pinder 

a.l691 

Christopher  Pooly 

1643 

1652 

1653 

1656 

1656 

1661 

1667 

Valentine  Port  (?) 

1630 

of  Ct.  Yarmouth, 

Labourer 

Samuel  Prentice 

1653 

Andrew  Purkis  (?) 

1630 

a  brewer  of  Gt. 

Yarmouth 

Richard  Puttie 

a.l691 

Walter  Reynor 

1653 

Mary  Rider 

1700 

Gt.  Ellingham  (Covenant  Book). 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich ;  first  list. 
Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 
Congregation  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 
310). 

Witness  of  the  dying  words  of  Thomas 
Grantham,  q.v. 

(Norwich  Christianismus  Primitivus). 
St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 

B.A.  of  King’s,  Cambridge.  Ordained 
Deacon  at  Norwich.  Aged  23.  M.A., 
1647.  Curate  of  Thwaite  (Suffolk). 
The  book,  “  The  Vindication  of  Christ 
in  His  Ordinances  ”  attributed  to  him 
in  Whitley’s  Baptist  Bibliography  is 
by  another  Christopher  Pooley. 
Signatory  on  behalf  of  the  Wymond- 
ham  Church  of  the  Norfolk  letter  of 
nomination  for  the  Little  Parliament. 
July  “  One  of  our  fifth  monarchy 
party  turned  anabaptist.” 

(Thurloe  State  Papers,  Vol.  5,  p.  187). 
Aug.  Baptised  Mrs.  Boote  at  Beccles. 
Landed  at  Lowestoft  from  Holland 
with  Tillam. 

In  prison  in  Ipswich. 

(M.  F.  Hewett,  Baptists  of  Norfolk). 
Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 
Congregation  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 
310). 

Signatory  on  behalf  of  the  Pulham 
Church  to  a  letter  to  the  Lord  General 
and  a  second  letter  nominating  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  Little  Parliament. 

(Milton  State  Papers). 
Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 
Congregation  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 
310). 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 
Signatory  on  behalf  of  the  Pulham 
Church  to  a  letter  to  the  Lord  General. 

(Milton  State  Papers). 
Gt.  Ellingham  (Covenant  Book). 
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-  Roper  c.  1690- 1704  Pastor  of  the  General  Baptist  Church 
at  Gt.  Yarmouth. 

(M.  F.  Hewett,  Baptists  of  Norfolk). 

John  Roper  a. 1698  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 

Sister  Row  a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 

Thomas  Ruddock  1656  One  of  our  Fifth  Monarchy  Brethren, 
lately  dipped.  (Thurloe  State  Papers). 

1656  Attended  the  funeral  of  John  Pend- 
arves  at  Abingdon  representing  the 
North  Walsham  Church. 

(A  Complaining  Testimony). 

Mary  Salter  1654  Admitted  to  Norwich  Congregational 

Church.  (Old  Meeting), 
a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  Brst  list. 

Sarah  Scole  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 

Ann  Scott  a.l691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 

Sister  Scottow  a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 

William  Sidwell  1692  Witness  of  the  dying  words  of  Thomas 
Grantham,  q.v. 

(Norwich  Ghristianismus  Primitivus). 

Henry  Simmons  1656  Attended  the  funeral  of  John  Pend- 
arves  at  Abingdon  representing  the 
North  Walsham  Church. 

(A  Complaining  Testimony). 

1672  Licenced  as  a  baptist  teacher  at  the 
house  of  John  Hagge,  q.v.,  at  North 
Walsham. 

Alice  Smith  (?)  of  1630  Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 

Ct.  Yarmouth  Congregation  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 

310). 

Ellen  Smith  (?)  of  1630  Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 

Gt.  Yarmouth  Congregation  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 

310). 

Jeane  Smith  a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  Brst  list. 

Mary  Smyth  1700  Gt.  Ellingham  (Covenant  Book). 

John  Snallock  a.l691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  Brst  list. 

Isaac  Spratt  a.  1698  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 

Richard  Spratt  1681  Freeman  Baker  of  Norwich. 

a.l691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  Brst  list. 
a.l716  Deacon. 

C.1735  Died;  leaving  a  Tenement  in  St. 
Michael’s,  Coslany  to  the  Church. 

Diones  Springall  ( ?)  1630  Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 
of  Gt.  YarmouA  Congregation  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 

p.  310). 
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1637  Went  to  live  at  Rotterdam. 

(Norfolk  Records,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  179). 

Thomas  Springall  (?)  1669  An  inferior  tradesman,  head  and 
teacher  of  a  conventicle  of  Independ¬ 
ents  and  anabaptists  at  Wells. 

(Bp.  Reynold’s  Return). 

Sister  Spuntt  a.l691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 

John  Steward  a.l691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 

Sister  Steward  a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 

Henry  Taylor,  1697  Signatory  of  a  lease  of  the  “  Old 

Worstead  Weaver  Chapel  ”  on  behalf  of  the  Norwich 

General  Baptist  Church. 

John  Taylor  a.l691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  first  list. 

Joseph  Taylor  a.l698  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 

Ellen  Tilles  (?)  wife  1630  Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 
of  John  Tilles  of  Congregation  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 

Gt.  Yarmouth  310). 

William  Took  or  1650  Sheriff  of  Norwich  (Blomefield).  (This 
Tuke  may  not  be  the  same  man). 

1668  In  prison  in  Norwich  with  Daniel 
Bradford,  q.v.  (City  Archives). 

1672  Licenced  as  Baptist  Minister  at  his 
own  house  in  Norwich. 

Thomas  Tracey  1657  Ejected  from  Yarmouth  Congrega- 
gational  Church,  having  forsaken  the 
church  “  for  want  of  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.” 

1669  Preaching  at  East  Ruston. 

(Bp.  Reynold’s  Return). 

1672  Licenced  as  a  Baptist  at  Yarmouth. 

•Ann  Trindle  (?)  of  1630  Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 

Gt.  Yarmouth  Congregation  (Champlin  Burrage,  II, 

310). 

Elizabeth  Turner  1700  Gt.  Ellingham  (Covenant  Book). 

Richard  Turner  1699  Gt.  Ellingham  (Covenant  Book). 

Robert  Turner  a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  first  list. 

Nathaniel  Twiss  a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 

William  Uring  (?),  1630  Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 

mariner,  of  Gt.  Congregation.  Then  in  prison. 

Yarmouth  (Champlin  Burrage,  II,  310). 

Alice  Waddelow  a.l691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  first  list.  Prob¬ 
ably  wife  of  John  Waddelow. 

John  Waddelow  1650  Freeman  Worstead  Weaver  of  Nor¬ 
wich. 

1672  Licenced  as  Baptist  Teacher  in  Nor¬ 
wich. 
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William  Wainford 


Edmund  Watding 
John  Wattling 
William  Watts 


Mr.  Wildeman 


Edward  Williams 


Jane  Williams 


a.l691  First  List  of  Members.  St.  Mary’s, 
Norwich  Church  Book. 

1644  Joined  Norwich  Congregational 
Church  (Old  Meeting  Church  Book). 

1656  Attended  the  funeral  of  John  Pend- 
raves  at  Abingdon. 

(A  Complaining  Testimony). 

1656  Prayed  in  prayer  meeting  that  “  God 
would  be  pleased  to  throw  down  all 
earthly  rule.” 

(Norwich  Court  of  Mayoralty  records). 

a.l691  First  list  of  Church  Members. 

(St.  Mary’s  Church  Book). 

a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  hrst  list. 

a.  1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  6rst  list. 

a.  1698  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 

1705  Freeman  Baker  of  Norwich  after  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  Richard  Spratt  (q.v.). 

1725  Deacon. 

1646  Minister  of  Pulham  Baptist  Church 
which  consulted  the  Norwich  Congre- 
gationalists  at  this  time  about  his  call 
to  Beverley. 

(Old  Meeting  Church  Book). 
He  may  have  been  Francis  (M.A. 
1642)  or  John  (M.A.  1644)  both  of 
Norfolk  and  educated  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Cambridge.  (Venn). 

1681  Given  liberty  by  Hercules  Collin’s 
church  in  Old  Gravel  Lane,  London, 
to  join  Brother  Kiffin’s  Congregation. 

c,1690  Came  to  Norwich  consequent  upon 
Richard  Tidmarsh’s  report  of  his  tour 
through  the  Eastern  counties. 

1691  Entries  in  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich  Brst 
Church  Book  in  his  hand. 

1692  Accompanied  Henry  Austine  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Norwich  at  the  London 
Assembly  of  Particular  Baptists. 

(Ivimey,  Vol.  I,  p.  508). 

1714  Died  aged  73.  Buried  at  Norwich  Old 
Meeting. 

1691  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list.  Wife 
of  Edward  Williams  (q.v.). 

C.1726  Died  leaving  £50  to  the  poor  of  the 
Church. 
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John  Wilson  1672 

Effa  Wiseman  (?)  1630 
wife  of  Robert 
Wiseman  of  Gt. 
Yarmouth,  Tailor 
Alice  Witherall  (?)  1630 
of  Gt.  Yarmouth 

-  Woods  1669 


.Robert  Wood  1672 

John  Woolstone  1657-77 
1669 
1672 

Mary  Wootton  1691 
Elizabeth  Wright  1700 
John  Wright  1699-1721 


Nathaniel  Wyles 

a.l691 

1694 

1704 


1696-1748 


William  Young  1700 


Licenced  as  baptist  minister  at  his  own 
house  at  Mundham. 

Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 
Congregation  (Ghamplin  Burrage,  II, 
310). 

Associated  with  Thomas  Cayme’s 
Congregation  (Ghamplin  Burrage,  II, 
310). 

His  house  at  East  Ruston  used  by 
Baptists  for  a  conventicle. 

(Bp.  Reynold’s  Return). 
Licenced  as  a  Baptist  at  the  house  of 
Elizabeth  Becker  at  East  Ruston. 
Pastor  at  Stalham  and  Ingham. 

(Josiah  Thompson’s  MSS.). 
Preaching  at  East  Ruston. 

(Bp.  Reynold’s  Return). 
Licenced  as  an  Anabaptist  at  Ingham. 
St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  third  list. 

Gt.  Ellingham  (Covenant  Book). 
Pastor  of  the  Particular  Baptist  Church 
at  Gt.  Ellingham. 

(Gt.  Ellingham  Covenant  Book). 
Son-in-law  to  John  Lucas,  M.A.,  Ejec¬ 
ted  Vicar  of  Stalham.  Calamy. 

St.  Mary’s,  Norwich;  second  list. 
Transient  member  of  the  Church  at 
Old  Gravel  Lane,  London. 

Pastor  of  a  church  in  St.  Paul’s,  Shad- 
well  which  he  represented  at  the 
Assembly  in  that  year. 

Author  of  several  published  sermons 
and  hymns. 

(Whitley,  Baptist  Bibliography). 
Gt.  Ellingham  (Covenant  Book). 


MANUSCRIPT  SOURCES 

MSS.  additions  to  Thomas  Grantham’s  Christianismus  Primitivus 
in  Norwich  City  Library. 

Covenant  Book  of  Great  Ellingham  Baptist  Church,  1699. 

M.  F.  Hewett :  Baptists  of  Norfolk.  In  Norwich  City  Library. 
Lease  of  the  “  Old  Chapel  ”  in  Whitefriars,  Norwich,  for  the 
General  Baptist  Church.  1697.  Norwich  City  Library. 
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Norwich  City  Archives. 

Court  of  the  Mayoralty  Records  Books. 

Return  of  Dissenters :  Dissenting  Ministers  to  subscribe  to 
Articles.  Catalogue,  p.  44. 

Old  Meeting  Church  Book. 

Old  Meeting  Congregational  Church,  Norwich. 

Gt.  Yarmouth  Church  Book.  Copy  in  Dr.  Williams’  Library. 
Bishop  Reynold’s  Return. 

Lambeth  Palace  Library,  MS.  639. 

St.  Mary’s  Church  Book.  In  Norwich  City  Library. 

“  The  first  list  ”  of  members  is  in  script  and  undated.  It  is 
evidently  later  than  1672  and  earlier  than  1691;  probably 
earlier  than  1689. 

“  The  second  list  ”  is  additions  in  the  hand  of  Henry  Austine 
also  earlier  than  1691. 

“  The  third  list  ”  is  additions  in  the  hand  of  Edward  Wil¬ 
liams,  several  of  which  are  dated. 

Jos.  Thompson’s  MSS.  In  Dr.  Williams’  Library. 

PRINTED  SOURCES 

John  Browne  :  History  of  Congregationalism  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
(1877).  (References  to  1672  Licences  are  from  Browne). 
Champlin  Burrage  :  The  Early  English  Dissenters  (1550-1641),  1912. 
A  Complaining  Testimony  of  Sion’s  Children  in  this  day  of  sore 
calamity,  occasioned  by  their  meeting  to  seek  the  Lord  in 
Abingdon.  (Angus  Library). 

Joseph  Ivimey  :  A  History  of  the  English  Baptists  (1811). 

A.  J.  Klaiber  :  The  Story  of  the  Suffolk  Baptists. 

A.  G.  Matthews  :  Calamy  Revised  (1934). 

Percy  Millican  :  The  Register  of  the  Freemen  of  Norwich  (1548- 
1713). 

Milton  State  Papers.  Ed.  John  Nickolls  (1743). 

C.  J.  Palmer,  F.S.A. :  The  Perlustration  of  Gt.  Yarmouth  (1872). 
Register  of  Passengers  from  Gt.  Yarmouth  to  Holland  and  New 
England  (1637-39).  Norfolk  Record  Society,  Vol.  XXV. 
Thurloe  :  Collection  of  State  Papers. 

Tuke  :  Memoirs  of  George  Whitehead  (1831). 

Venn  :  Alumni  Cantabrigienses. 

W.  T.  Whitley :  Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  General 
Baptist  Churches  in  England.  Baptist  Bibliography. 
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In  the  Study 

UNRESERVED  welcome  must  be  accorded  to  that  recent 
venture  of  the  S.C.M.  Press,  the  Old  Testament  Library.  It 
was  high  time  that  the  massive  results  of  recent  Old  Testament 
scholarship  were  made  available  to  us,  and  a  series  that  promises 
such  works  as  von  Rad’s  Genesis,  Noth’s  Exodus,  Weiser’s  Psalms, 
and  Eichrodt’s  “Theology”  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  praised. 
The  capture  and  presentation  of  a  work^  originally  published  in 
J959  in  the  United  States  has  given  significant  content  to  the  in¬ 
augural  ceremony. 

Clearly  the  writing  of  a  History  of  Israel  is  an  enormously 
complex  task.  How  are  we  to  evaluate  the  sources  available  to 
us?  How  do  we  set  about  the  task  of  reconstructing  Israel’s 
origins?  Where  does  Israel’s  history  properly  begin?  How  do 
we  proceed  where  objective  controls  fail?  It  is  the  merit  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bright’s  attempt  that  he  sees  the  problems  clearly  and  does 
not  shirk  an  articulated  effort  at  grappling  with  them.  His 
scholarship  is  vast,  his  documentation  beyond  criticism,  his  style 
appealing.  An  introductory  survey  of  the  Near  East  from  the 
neolithic  age  to  the  second  millenium  b.c.  serves  as  prologue  to  the 
examination  of  the  world  of  Israel’s  origins.  So  the  stage  is  set 
for  the  telling  of  the  real  story,  from  the  patriarchs  to  the  Mac¬ 
cabees.  And  always  the  historical  reconstruction  is  set  against  the 
widest  cultural  background  and  worked  out  in  its  interrelationship 
with  Israel’s  religious  faith.  Probably  this  work  will  serve  in  this 
country  as  the  standard  survey  of  its  theme  for  many  years  to 
come. 

In  so  far  as  this  is  so,  it  becomes  doubly  important  that  it 
should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  equivalent  study  of  Martin 
Noth.  In  general,  it  is  the  period  prior  to  the  rupture  of  the 
Solomonic  kingdom  that  demands  such  comparative  study;  for  it 
is  here  that  most  of  the  continuing  problems  and  uncertainties  are 
concentrated.  John  Bright  is  of  the  school  of  Albright  and  Wright, 
conservative  in  his  estimate  of  the  biblical  traditions,  optimistic 
in  his  assessment  of  the  possibilities  of  writing  history  before  the 
Settlement.  Noth  stands  in  the  line  of  Gunkel  and  Alt,  and 
starting  with  other  presuppositions  arrives  necessarily  at  sub¬ 
stantially  different  results.  The  wise  student  will  be  slow  to  give 
his  vote,  and  even  slower  in  surrendering  independence  of  judgment. 
*  A  History  of  Israel,  by  J.  Bright  (S.C.M.  Press,  Ltd.,  40s.).  1960. 
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If  Bright  seems  more  convincing,  this  may  partly  be  because  his 
verdicts  are  more  congenial  and  his  presentation  more  pleasing. 

Certainly  no  one  would  claim  that  the  last  word  has  yet  been 
spoken.  Professor  Bright  is  himself  receptive  heir  to  the  work  of 
Alt  on  the  patriarchal  age  and  the  work  of  Noth  on  the 
amphictyonic  roots  of  Israel;  while  in  terms  of  his  own  particular 
approach  he  is  open  to  many  criticisms  of  detail.  His  treatment  of 
the  covenantal  coalition  of  the  twelve  tribes  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  will  leave  hesitation  in  more  than  one  mind,  and  his 
discussion  of  the  internal  intrigues  prior  to  the  accession  of  Solomon 
does  not,  I  think,  do  justice  to  the  religio-political  issues  involved. 
But  the  last  word  must  be  one  of  fervent  appreciation  for  a  note¬ 
worthy  “  History  ”  which  also  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  Israel’s 
emerging  faith.  This  is  a  book  to  buy.  It  is  cheap  at  its  price. 

Words  are  curious  things.  If  we  are  confronted  with  a  study 
of  the  Christian  concept  of  “  reparation,”^  we  may  feel  tolerably 
sure  that  we  know  the  sort  of  ground  that  it  will  cover.  But  our 
confidence  will  certainly  be  misplaced.  We  find  that  we  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  bring  within  purview  the  multifarious  activities  whereby 
the  Church  and  her  individual  members  share  in  the  divine 
redemptive  purpose,  acknowledge  the  divine  claim  upon  them  and 
make  response  to  it.  We  learn  that  we  are  involved  in  problems 
of  soteriology  especially  in  so  far  as  they  concern  the  humanity  of 
our  Lord.  We  are  pressed  towards  deepened  apprehension  of 
Cross  and  Resurrection,  of  the  meaning  of  dying  daily  and  living 
the  new  life  of  love.  Suffering  and  sacrifice,  worship  and  prayer, 
sacrament  and  sanctification,  all  clamour  for  our  attention.  In 
the  end,  there  will  scarcely  be  one  important  aspect  of  the  theol¬ 
ogical  corpus  that  will  not  suffer  scrutiny  and  demand 
interpretation. 

Certainly  this  approach  is  fruitful;  and  provided  that  the 
reader  keeps  ever  in  his  mind  the  three  emphases  of  Scripture — 
the  love  of  God,  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  the  Church  as  the 
Body  of  the  Lord — he  will  not  finally  lose  his  way.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  that  this  book  has  a  basic 
incoherence  which  frequent  summary  and  connecting  paragraphs 
may  cover  but  not  destroy.  Perhaps  most  is  gained  if  the  search 
for  unification  is  abandoned  and  the  volume  is  treated  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays  in  Christian  faith  and  life  written  from  a  broadly 
defined  perspective.  As  such  it  may  be  commended.  The  author 
stands  within  the  Anglo-Catholic  stream  of  thought  and  piety.  The 
discerning  reader  will  therefore  be  alert  for  a  certain  narrowness 
in  understanding  of  medievalism,  a  certain  woodenness  in  inter- 

Living  Sacrifice,  by  E.  L.  Kendall  (S.C.M.  Press,  Ltd.,  21s.).  1960. 
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pretation  of  eucharistic  sacrifice,  and  a  certain  blindness  to  the 
eschatological  dimension  of  the  faith.  I 

Perhaps  too  much  current  theological  writing  moves  in  too  j 
“religious”  a  context,  and  proves  itself  less  open  than  the  New 
Testament.  At  least  it  is  clear  that  the  cataclysmic  events  of  this 
century  have  given  particular  relevance  to  the  Pauline  assessment  , 
of  the  governing  authorities  and  of  the  Christian  attitude  and  i 
action  vis-a-vis  the  State  in  the  opening  verses  of  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Romans,  and  have  imparted  peculiar  urgency  to  the  j 
problem  of  their  interpretation.  From  the  exegetical  labours  of 
Dibelius  have  stemmed  a  theological  structure,  finding  fullest  pre¬ 
sentation  at  the  hands  of  Barth  and  Cullmann,  closely  associating 
earthly  rulers  with  the  spirit  world,  claiming  cosmic  and  supernal 
dimensions  for  Christ’s  accomplished  victory  and  present  lordship, 
and  arguing  a  specifically  christological  evaluation  of  the  State. 
Against  this  understanding  objections,  linguistic,  exegetical, 
historical,  and  dogmatic,  may  be  and  have  been  advanced;  but  the 
discussion  is  very  near  an  impasse  and  demands  some  new  attack 
on  the  whole  relationship  of  governing  authorities  and  spiritual 
powers,  if  any  decisive  progress  is  now  to  be  recorded. 

Langmead  Casserley  wrote  scathingly  some  years  ago  about 
“  that  sort  of  theology  which  seems  to  be  little  more  than  a  by¬ 
product  of  Greek  grammar,  and  whose  exercises  consist  of  a  series 
of  excursions  into  the  realms  of  philology.”  Plainly  Dr.  Morrison^ 
is  alert  to  such  strictures,  has  evaluated  and  come  to  terms  with 
them.  He  would  avoid  our  menacing  impasse  by  leading  us 
through  a  fresh  exegesis  of  the  debated  Scripture  which  seeks  to 
determine  what  exactly  it  is  that  the  apostle  is  seeking  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  Roman  church.  This  involves  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Graeco-Roman  conception  of  the  state  in  the  cosmos,  in 
the  recognition  that  first  century  Roman  Christians  would  share 
this  prevailing  understanding.  It  demands  also  an  enunciation  of 
the  uniquely  Christian  apprehension  of  God,  in  the  recognition 
that  the  faith  of  the  e2u:ly  Church  called  forth  crucial  and  inevitable 
shifts  of  perspective.  The  result  is  a  notable  delineation  of 
Christian  freedom,  Christian-submission,  and  Christian  respon¬ 
sibility,  in  relation  to  civil  authority. 

This  is  a  monograph  that  opens  up  issues  of  boundless  signific-  j 
ance.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  theological  position  that  bids 
fair  to  draw  a  line  dividing  God,  creation,  and  the  state  from 
Christ,  redemption,  and  the  Church.  On  the  other,  there  is  the 
understanding  that  seems  perilously  near  to  obliterating  all  dis- 

^  The  Powers  that  Be,  by  Clinton  D.  Morrison  (S.C.M.  Press,  Ltd.,. 
9s.  6d.).  1960. 
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tinctions  and  merging  nature,  cosmos,  and  humanity  into  an 
undifferentiated  structure  of  redemptive  christology.  Is  there 
perchance  a  more  biblical  way?  Are  we  summoned  in  the  end 
both  to  comprehend  creation  in  terms  of  Christ  and  yet  to  main¬ 
tain  the  differentia  between  creation  and  redemption,  cosmos  and 
church,  and  hold  fast  the  distinction  between  the  realm  of  Chiist’s 
lordship  and  the  locus  of  his  victory,  until  the  eschatological 
consummation?  If  so,  there  are  implications  for  christology, 
soteriology,  ethics,  and  mission  which  will  keep  the  theologians 
busy  for  a  long  time  to  come ! 

One  theologian  at  least  has  for  decades  been  working  in  this 
general  field;  and  at  last  there  is  available  to  us  in  translation  his 
magnificent  study  in  the  doctrine  of  man  as  centre  of  creation/ 
Barth  is  the  despair  of  the  reviewer;  for  no  short  summary  ever 
does  him  justice,  and  all  brief  comment  exposes  him  to  fresh  mis¬ 
interpretation  on  the  part  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the  ground-plan 
of  his  work  and  the  place  of  every  part  within  the  whole.  Let  it 
therefore  be  at  once  emphasised  that  while  the  familiar  rejection 
of  natural  theology  is  maintained  there  is  never  in  question  any 
sweeping  dismissal  of  scientific  and  philosophical  work  in  the  field 
of  anthropology.  What  is  important  is  our  recognition  that  these 
disciplines  and  enquiries  concern  the  phenomena  of  human 
existence,  and  take  as  object  of  study  something  that  is  in  the 
end  an  abstraction.  If  we  seek  the  real  man,  our  starting-point 
must  be  located  in  another  direction. 

So  we  look  to  Jesus  Christ;  we  take  our  stand  upon  his 
humanity;  we  understand  ourselves  as  seen  and  found  in  him. 
Anthropology  rests  upon  christology.  Yet  there  is  no  identity 
between  them.  The  distinction  between  Jesus  and  mankind  must 
strictly  be  observed;  for  He  is  divine  and  He  is  sinless.  Exposition 
must  then  proceed  by  way  of  an  analogy  that  preserves  both 
similarity  and  dissimilarity,  and  in  terms  of  an  understanding  of 
the  relationship  between  our  humanity  and  the  Lord’s  in  terms  of 
participation.  The  result  is  an  interpretation  of  human  existence 
that  is  worked  out  in  three  directions,  that  apprehends  man  as 
God’s  covenant-partner  set  in  interpersonal  relationships,  as  soul 
and  body  in  unity  and  distinction,  as  appointed  to  life  within  the 
limitation  of  finite  time. 

Jesus  is  for  man.  He  is  the  One  for  the  Many.  Herein  is 
to  be  found  the  truth  about  the  imago  dei,  which  is  the  secret  of 
the  Being  of  God.  We  have  life  with  God  precisely  because,  yet 
only  because,  Jesus  is  for  us  in  life  and  in  death.  And  what  is 

*  Church  Dogmatics  (Vol.  3,  Part  2),  by  Karl  Barth  (T.  &  T.  Clark, 
55s.).  1960. 
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actuality  for  the  incarnate  Lord  is  destiny  and  hope  for  all  men,  I 
after  their  fashion  and  with  necessary  qualification.  It  means  that 
the  essence  of  human  existence  is  “  being  in  encounter,”  man  with 
his  neighbour.  We  are  created  not  solitary  or  individual  but  man- 
and-woman,  as  the  biblical  story  so  powerfully  tells.  Here  is  the 
content  of  the  imago  dei,  the  basic  pattern  of  all  human  living.  > 

But  Jesus  is  also  complete  man.  He  is  the  divine  Son,  whose  * 
manhood  contains  the  Holy  Spirit  without  measure;  and  in  the 
gracious  creative  and  redemptive  purpose  of  God,  man  also  is 
given  “  Spirit,”  set  in  living  relationship  with  God,  granted  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  and  thus  constituted 
soul-body,  in  unity,  order,  and  distinction.  He  is  a  corporeal 
being,  structured  in  a  creaturely  unity  that  has  both  centre  and 
circumference,  both  soul  and  body,  without  separation  but  without 
confusion.  Primacy  and  priority  lies  with  the  soul.  But  this  is 
never  to  be  understood  as  phantom,  any  more  than  the  body  can 
be  understood  as  corpse.  By  the  .soul  man  governs  himself.  By 
the  body  he  serves  himself.  And  in  their  ordered  unity,  he  lies 
open  to  “Spirit”  and  to  God. 

Finally,  Jesus  is  Lord  of  time.  He  is  the  Lord  who  is  and  was 
and  is  to  come,  whose  time  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  time,  who  makes 
all  mankind  his  contemporary.  Clearly  this  cannot  be  said  of 
creaturely  and  sinful  man.  Nevertheless,  in  Christ  there  is  the 
guarantee  to  us  that  our  time  is  real,  that  it  is  the  form  of  existence 
wdlled  by  God,  that  it  is  given  to  us  by  Him.  Our  time  is  com-  1 
prehended  in  terms  of  past,  present,  and  future.  There  is  beginning 
and  ending.  Yet  both  are  bounded  by  God  and  given  meaning 
in  Christ.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  my  baptism  assures  me  that  in  my 
very  temporality  I  yet  come  from  Jesus  Christ,  his  birth,  his 
baptism,  his  crucifixion,  his  resurrection,  on  the  other  hand  I  may 
know  that  the  Lord  of  death  who  awaits  me  there  is  the  gracious 
God  who  is  for  man.  It  is  sin  that  makes  death  a  “  death 
sentence.”  But  Jesus  has  suffered  the  judgment  of  death  for  us. 
Therefore  the  ending  of  our  time  is  not  an  evil  thing,  and  the 
ultimate  word  is  not  rejection. 

All  this  is  Barth  at  his  most  provocative  and  profound.  Those 
who  are  strangers  to  the  discipline  of  dogmatic  theology  should 
wrestle  with  this  volume  which  constitutes  one  of  the  great  exposi¬ 
tions  of  our  age.  The  concluding  study  of  Man  in  his  Time  is  a 
masterpiece  of  biblical  exegesis  and  theological  discernment.  It 
magnificently  proclaims  to  us  that  God  has  time  for  us  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  therein  we  are  brought  into  indissoluble  relation¬ 
ship  to  God’s  eternity.  It  also  and  incidentally  contains  a  few 
more  of  Barth’s  scattered  reflections  on  the  inadequacy  of  infant 
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I  baptism.  To  come  to  terms  with  such  massive  presentation  is  to 

!  recover  a  liberating  sense  of  the  immensity  of  the  Gospel,  to  find 

intellect  quickened  and  preaching  deepened  and  enriched.  It  is 
also  to  be  left  with  questions  that  are  truly  fruitful 

Two  of  these  seem  to  me  to  be  of  particular  importance.  How 
I  far  is  Barth  right  in  his  estimate  of  sin?  He  finds  it  impossible  to 
treat  it  as  of  ultimate  seriousness,  is  convinced  that  it  must  be 
I  adjudged  as  ontological  impossibility.  This  is  an  obvious  corollary 
of  his  christological  centre  and  perspective.  If  the  first  and  last 
word  is  grace  and  redemption,  then  what  man  ever  chooses  is  what 
God  has  ever  denied  and  destroyed.  The  case  seems  irrefutable. 
Perhaps  it  is.  Without  doubt  this  is  far  closer  to  the  Gospel  than 
much  traditional  preoccupation  with  man  the  sinner.  If  debate 
is  to  continue  here,  it  must  be  carried  on  at  the  proper  place  of 
controversy — in  terms  of  the  adequacy  and  correctness  of  this 
particular  unfolding  of  christology.  Here  Clinton  Morrison  is 
supremely  relevant. 

The  other  point  of  questioning  concerns  the  significance 
attributed  to  death.  How  far  must  we  say  that  the  death  of  each 
human  being  is  decisive  for  his  destiny?  If  we  reject  all  ideas  of 
purgatory,  we  bind  the  decision  about  eternal  existence  to  our 
bounded  finite  time,  and  thereby  give  to  our  earthly  pilgrimage  an 
importance  and  an  urgency  that  is  thoroughly  biblical.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  our  death  derives  its  significance  from  its  relationship  to  the 
Cross  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Parousia 
I  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  on  the  other.  Here  there  are 
many  delicate  problems  which  careful  reading  and  re-reading  of 
this  powerful  discussion  may  help  to  solve. 

Though  Britain  has  no  Karl  Barth  she  possesses  thinkers 
capable  of  making  important  contributions  in  many  theological 
fields.  The  Principal  of  Didsbury  College  is  one  of  the  significant 
Methodist  scholars  of  our  time.  In  “  The  Meaning  of  Sin  ”  he 
[  provided  a  study  in  that  controversial  area  which  for  sanity,  sense, 
and  balance,  will  not  easily  be  surpassed.  Now  we  are  given  an 
introduction  to  pastoral  theology*  which  exemplifies  the  same 
qualities  and  must  rightly  claim  a  wide  audience.  An  initial  dis¬ 
cussion  of  theology,  pastoral  office,  and  cure  of  souls  in  the 
contemporary  situation,  leads  on  to  an  exposition  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  pastoral  relevance  of  doctrine  and  on  the  other  of  the  doc¬ 
trinal  illumination  of  pastoral  need.  To  this  central  and  suggestive 
treatment  is  added  a  concluding  section  on  the  function  of  church, 
minister,  and  theologian  in  the  pastoral  field.  The  doctrines  of  the 

*  Theology  and  the  Cure  of  Souls,  by  F.  Greeves  (Epworth  Press,  22s. 
6d.).  1960. 
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Trinity,  of  salvation,  of  the  Church,  are  worked  out  in  pastoral  ) 
application,  whilst  the  pastoral  ministrations  of  listening  to  the  } 
troubled,  caring  for  the  sinful,  and  sympathising  with  the  suffering,  j 
are  tied  back  to  doctrinal  centres  of  creation,  sin,  law,  judgment,  1 
providence,  prayer,  death,  and  resurrection.  ' 

This  is  an  ambitious  project.  It  produces  by  the  way  a  mass  ' 
of  discerning  comment  that  should  give  us  furiously  to  think.  ' 
What  if  some  portion  of  our  current  ministerial  frustration  is  du3  to  i 
the  fact  that  evangelistic  zeal  is  not  balanced  by  that  pastoral 
concern  which  makes  far  bigger  demands.  What  if  the  Christian 
who  claims  no  interest  in  theology  is  really  the  bad  joke  that  Mr. 
Greeves  implies.  What  if  it  is  really  true  that  the  contemporary 
Church  is  better  known  for  its  faith  than  for  its  love.  If  we  add 
to  this  last  conclusion  the  considered  verdict  of  Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss 
that  while  the  Church  of  Christ  is  beginning  to  learn  again  how  to  ) 
love,  of  a  concern  for  truth  there  is  as  yet  little  trace,  then  surely 
we  are  brought  very  near  to  the  secret  heart  of  our  present  malaise. 

Nevertheless,  the  reader  who  pauses  most  frequently  to 
scrutinize  particular  gems  of  wisdom  will  wish  most  to  beware  of  a 
failure  to  come  to  terms  with  the  writer’s  primary  thesis.  Theology 
and  the  cure  of  souls  are  inseparable,  must  be  thought  into  each 
other,  must  interact  and  intertwine.  This  is  profoundly  true. 
This  is  why  we  desperately  need  a  contemporary  Pastoral 
Theology.  Principal  Greeves  provides  us  with  an  “  Introduction,” 
quarries  some  of  the  material,  writes  substantial  preliminary  notes. 
For  all  this  we  lare  debtors;  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  and  unfair 
to  fault  him  for  failing  to  offer  more  than  he  promises.  Yet  even 
within  his  own  chosen  terms  of  reference  there  is,  I  think,  a  sus¬ 
picious  methodological  assumption  that  could  prove  fatal.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  pages  concerned  with  the  whole  Church  and  the 
pastoral  task.  They  touch  briefly  on  matters  of  crucial  significance 
for  his  theme.  Yet  they  have  the  character  almost  of  a  footnote 
to  the  real  text.  I  wonder  whether  the  very  reverse  is  not  the 
reality  of  the  whole  matter,  whether  this  slight  discussion  in  ampli¬ 
fied  form  should  not  provide  a  starting  point  only,  but  also  a 
governing  centre  to  which  all  exposition  again  and  again  returns. 

N.  Clark 


Reviews 

Authority  and  Power  in  the  Free  Church  Tradition — A  Social 
Case  Study  of  the  American  Baptist  Convention  by  Paul  M. 
Harrison.  (Princeton  University  Press  and  Oxford  University 
Press.  248  pp.  40s.). 

The  purpose  of  this  book  by  the  assistant  professor  in  the 
department  of  religion  at  Princeton  University  is  not,  as  the  main 
title  might  suggest,  a  theological  examination  of  the  nature  and 
source  of  authority  and  power  in  the  church  but  a  sociological 
study  of  the  exercise  of  de  facto  power  in  one  special  area,  namely 
the  churches  of  The  American  Baptist  Convention.  The  author 
explicitly  acknowledges  his  debt  to  modern  American  sociologists 
such  as  Talcott  Parsons,  Robert  K.  Merton  and  Marion  J.  Levy 
in  his  analysis  and  examination  of  the  power  structure  of  the 
A.B.C.  (It  will  be  convenient  to  use  henceforth  this  abbreviation). 
Nevertheless,  despite  the  strong  sociological  emphasis,  it  is  clear 
that  the  author  has  been  spurred  on  by  certain  theological  judg¬ 
ments  which  he  has  made  concerning  the  way  in  which  Baptist 
polity  works  in  practice.  He  believes,  for  example,  that  there  is 
“  profound  discrepancy  between  the  Baptist  doctrine  of  the  church 
and  the  polity  of  the  A.B.C.”  (p.  VII).  Baptist  emphasis  on  the 
freedom  and  sole  competency  of  the  individual  (incidentally  this 
is  a  phrase  much  beloved  of  American  Baptists  but  not  heard  too 
much  in  Baptist  circles  elsewhere)  and  on  the  absolute  autonomy 
of  the  local  congregation  has  resulted  in  an  impas.se.  In  Baptist 
theory,  church  councils  and  denominational  officials  have  no  legal 
authority.  In  practice,  he  contends,  the  picture  is  far  different. 

He  proceeds,  with  the  aid  of  sociological  techniques,  to 
examine  the  actual,  as  distinct  from  the  ideal  and  theoretical, 
working  of  Baptist  polity.  It  should  be  said  at  once  that  the 
methods  adopted  are  not  as  scientific  as  the  jargon  of  sociology 
might  suggest.  When  it  comes  to  assessing  the  individual  opinions 
of  executives,  secretaries,  officials  of  one  kind  or  another,  ministers 
etc.  there  must  be  inevitably  a  highly  subjective  factor  both  in 
the  person  who  gives  the  interview  and  in  the  author  as  he  reviews 
and  examines  it.  This  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  amid  the  flourish 
of  sociological  tenninology.  His  definition  of  certain  key  concepts 
is  important  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 
Power  is  the  ability  of  a  person  or  group  of  persons  to  determine 
the  action  of  others  without  regard  for  their  needs  or  desires  (p.  4). 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the  greatest  tyrant  or  dictator  has 
been  able  to  rule  according  to  this  strict  definition.  Authority,  on 
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the  other  hand,  indicates  a  right  to  exercise  power  i.e.  presumably  ) 
a  legal  right  conferred  upon  the  holder  of  power  in  some  proper  ) 
constitutional  manner.  "  Polity  is  the  sociological  manifestation  of  | 
doctrinal  belief;  it  is  the  political  expression  of  the  content  of  the 
gospel  as  interpreted  by  the  members  of  the  religious  group.”  (p.  5) 

With  these  definitions  in  mind,  let  us  turn  to  a  brief  exposition  [ 
of  the  author’s  main  thesis.  Baptists  have  inherited  from  the  17th 
century  a  number  of  theological  principles  of  which  the  most  i 
important  are  the  emphasis  upon  personal  faith  and  freedom  and  ' 
the  autonomy  of  the  local  congregation.  The  author  admits,  ^ 
however,  that  the  earliest  Baptist  confessions  are  not  primarily 
poncerned  with  these  two  principles,  and  when  they  are,  it  is 
always  in  relation  to  the  sovereignty  of  God  (p.  19).  The  early  j 
Baptists  sought  to  create  a  church-order  which  would  deliver  and 
safeguard  them  from  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  power  which  had  ^ 
been  responsible  for  so  much  of  their  suffering  and  persecution. 

In  asserting  freedom  for  God  and  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  establish  some  kind  of  workable 
church-order  and  they  believed  they  had  found  this  in  the  auto¬ 
nomy  of  the  local  congregation,  though  it  is  not  expressed  in 
this  kind  of  language.  In  the  19th  century  what  had  originally 
been  based  on  theological  assumptions  was  subtly  altered  by  the 
influence  of  political  individualism.  Mr.  Harrison  is  surely  justified 
in  asserting  that  the  comparatively  recent  emphasis  on  soul 
competency  focuses  attention  on  the  possibilities  of  men  rather 
than  upon  the  power  of  God.  (p.  22)  In  this  sense,  it  is  a  departure 
from  the  spirit  of  the  founding  fathers.  He  is  also  right  to  point 
out  the  power  of  the  early  associations,  their  nature  as  associations 
of  churches  and  not  of  individuals,  and  the  willingness  of  some 
early  Baptists  to  accept  at  times  the  principle  of  representative 
democracy  in  a  manner  alien  to  much  later  Baptist  thinking.  The 
strong  17th  century  emphasis  on  the  unity  of  the  church,  despite 
its  embodiment  in  local  congregations,  is  something  of  which  we 
need  to  be  constantly  reminded,  (p.  SOff) 

When  this  has  been  said,  however,  the  fact  remains  that 
Baptists  have  from  the  beginning  been  very  suspicious  of  delegating 
legal  executive  authority  to  groups  other  than  the  local  churches, 
such  as  associations  or  national  unions  and  conventions.  Never¬ 
theless,  churches  are  social  groups  and  as  such  are  subject  to 
sociological  pressures.  Practical  necessity,  financial  needs,  personal 
ambition,  the  inevitable  exercise  of  power  if  anything  is  to  be 
achieved,  all  these  produce  power  structures  and  developments  in 
polity  even  when  the  formal  theological  ideas  of  a  religious  body 
remain  unchanged  or  change  only  very  slowly.  This  in  fact. 
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according  to  Prof.  Harrison,  is  what  has  happened  in  the  A.B.G. 
While  Baptist  theory  has  shrunk  from  openly  admitting  the  need  for 
more  legally  conferred  authority  which  might  limit  the  power  of 
the  local  church,  in  practice  convention  officials  have  arrogated 
to  themselves  powers  to  which  they  have  no  legal  right  but  which 
they  require  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  functions.  Since 
this  has  been  a  haphazard  and  purely  pragmatic  process,  there 
are  no  proper  legal  safeguards  against  the  abuse  of  such  authority. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  local  churches  in  which,  according  to  the 
theory,  sovereign  power  resides,  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  their 
influence  felt  as  ffiey  should  in  the  denominational  councils  or  in 
the  shaping  of  denominational  policy.  Furthermore,  there  are  no 
openly  accepted  legal  principles  governing  the  exercise  of  power 
to  which  they  can  appeal  in  their  defence. 

The  author  appeals  to  a  great  mass  of  statistics,  reports, 
personal  interviews  and  his  own  observations  to  back  up  this  thesis. 
This  material  cannot  be  presented  in  a  review  and  the  reader  must 
assess  it  for  himself.  The  A.B.G.  itself,  says  Prof.  Harrison,  was 
born  out  of  response  to  pragmatic  and  immediate  needs,  being  an 
instrumental  entity  possessing  no  direct  authority  from  God  to 
exist  in  its  own  right,  (p.  51)  While  lip-service  is  paid  to  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  the  answer  given  by  Baptists  as  to  who  are 
the  interpreters  of  that  authority  remains  ambiguous,  (p.  55)  The 
national  leaders  of  the  Gonvention  possess  considerable  power  de 
facto  when  de  iure  they  have  no  legal  authority,  (p.  62)  Never¬ 
theless,  Baptists  seem  to  be  moving  away  from  a  radical 
individualism  towards  a  modified  ecclesiastical  method  of  validating 
authority  (p.  66)  but  this  has  as  yet  found  no  open  expression  in 
terms  of  theological  principles  which  would  justify  the  trend. 
Higher  church  councils  are  still  regarded  by  most  Baptists  as  no 
more  than  human  creations.  Among  Baptists  therefore,  authority 
tends  to  be  charismatic  i.e.  dependent  upon  personal  qualities 
which  enable  a  leader  to  gain  a  following  for  his  ideals  and  support 
from  the  constituency  in  order  to  achieve  them.  The  end  result 
is  a  formal  system  of  authority  which  reduces  legal  authority  to  a 
minimum,  but  which  in  practice  encourages  the  growth  of  an 
uncontrolled  informal  system  of  power,  (p.  92) 

Baptist  democracy,  therefore,  looks  very  different  when 
attention  is  directed  to  actual  practice  rather  than  to  theory.  “For 
years  Baptists  have  been  looking  at  anarchy  and  seeing  democracy.” 
(p.  157)  Some  Baptists  are  guilty  of  wishful  thinking,  assuming 
that  because  Baptist  theory  says  there  should  be  no  wider  ecclesi¬ 
astical  power,  there  is,  in  fact,  none  in  practice,  (p.  163)  This, 
of  course,  is  not  so.  One  basic  and  fundamental  weakness  is  the 
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failure  of  Baptists  clearly  to  acknowledge  and  accept  the  principle 
of  indirect  representation.  Pure  democracy  is  as  impossible  in 
Baptist  churches  as  in  the  ancient  city  state  and  quite  impracticable 
on  the  associational  and  national  level.  The  author  points  out 
that  if  all  the  churches  of  the  convention  sent  all  the  delegates 
to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  present  system  of  “direct 
representation,”  then  there  would  be  12,744  voting  delegates  at  the 
annual  meetings !  Nor  are  these  delegates  chosen  by  the  church 
members  in  a  strictly  democratic  vote.  Financial  and  other  factors 
determine  the  choice  in  fact.  He  purports  to  prove  by  statistics 
that  few  ministers  from  small  churches  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  at  the  national  level  of  the  A.B.C.  It  is  clear  that  Prof. 
Harrison  is  convinced  that  the  solution  does  not  lie  in  any  attempt 
to  re-establish  pure  democracy  according  to  a  New  Testament 
pattern  which  does  not  exist.  Nor  can  abuses  of  power  within  the 
present  system  (and  one  who  is  not  an  American  Baptist  will 
naturally  be  cautious  about  confirming  or  denying  what  these 
are)  be  laid  at  the  door  of  denominational  officials  only. 

If  I  understand  Prof.  Harrison  aright,  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  authority  and  power  requires  a  rethinking  and  reapplication 
of  fundamental  theological  principles  and  the  willingness  to 
establish  proper  legal  and  constitutional  safeguards  for  the  exercise 
of  power.  The  basic  principles  are  : — 

(1)  The  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  Lordship  of 
Jesus  Christ  within  the  universal  church,  (p.  218)  This  requires  in 
practice  checks  on  the  illegitimate  exercise  of  power  whether  by 
groups  of  local  churches  or  denominational  officials. 

(2)  The  priesthood  of  all  believers  involves,  among  other 
things,  the  right  of  the  humblest  believer  to  seek  and  find  the  mind 
of  Christ  within  the  local  church,  and  then  the  freedom  to  proclaim 
what  he  finds.  This  freedom  includes  every  individual,  from 
fundamentalist  to  executive  secretary.  For  this,  however,  to  be¬ 
come  a  reality,  there,  must  be  proper  safeguards  for  the  minority  to 
express  their  views,  even  when  these  are  not  acceptable 
or  congenial  to  the  majority  or  the  leaders  of  the  Convention. 
(p.219) 

(3)  Baptists  must  recognize  that  all  ecclesiastical  authority 
is  penultimate  and  limited  and  depends  upon  the  loving  mercies 
of  God.  Prof.  Harrison  is  justified  again  in  asserting  that  the 
founders  of  the  Free  churches  never  declared  the  local  congregation 
to  be  an  autonomous  unity  totally  separated  from  the  life  of  other 
churches,  (p.  219)  It  is  at  this  point  where  the  need  is  most 
acutely  felt  for  an  historical  and  theological  study  to  supplement 
this  sociological  approach.  How  far  is  true  to  say  that  the  New 
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Testament  gives  us  a  picture  of  locally  autonomous  congregations? 
What  is  the  theological  significance  of  the  New  Testament  use  of 
ecclesia  in  other  than  the  local  sense?  Does  the  New  Testament 
give  us  an  unchanging  pattern  of  polity  which  is  determinative  for 
all  future  practice?  The  author  roundly  declares  that  congrega¬ 
tional  autonomy  is  neither  descriptive  of  the  theological  intention 
of  Free  Churchmen  nor  of  the  real  social  relations  of  the  churches 
and  associational  groups,  (p.  220)  Freedom  and  authority  are 
not  antithetical  but  complementary  and  if  Baptists  wish  to  combine 
them  in  a  satisfactory  way,  they  must  be  prepared  either  to  develop 
their  polity  into  a  system  in  which  the  principle  of  indirect  repres¬ 
entation  is  accepted  and  in  which  power  is  delegated  under  proper 
safeguards  or  failing  that  (and  Prof.  Harrison  does  not  seem  very 
hopeful  of  this  first  development)  Baptist  polity  must  be 
strengthened  at  the  associational  level.  If  the  local  churches  are 
to  be  able  to  resist  undue  pressure  either  from  secular  authorities 
or  from  ecclesiastical  oligarchies,  they  must  recognise  the  “  temporal 
but  pre-eminent  authority  of  the  association  of  churches,  so  long 
as  they  wish  to  derive  the  advantages  of  associational  membership.” 
(p.  220)  Baptists  have  failed  to  recognise  that  all  authority 
involves  power  but  if  the  power  is  not  be  naked  power  but  true 
authority,  it  must  be  properly  conferred  and  suitably  controlled. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Professor  Harrison  has  put  his 
finger  on  some  real  problems  and  that  his  analysis  of  the  power 
structure  is  in  many  ways  illuminating.  Whether  the  picture  given 
of  the  American  Baptist  Convention  is  accurate  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  an  outsider  to  judge.  Is  it  really  a  fact  that  executive 
power  is  being  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  infringe  seriously  the 
freedom  of  the  local  congregation?  The  abuses  of  power,  if  such 
there  are  in  the  A.B.C.  are  not,  of  course,  peculiar  to  that  conven¬ 
tion.  A  sociological  analysis  of  any  other  communion  would 
reveal  similar  anomalies  and  distortions.  Nor  would  this  be  a 
matter  for  surprise  as  long  as  churches,  whatever  their  polity,  are 
composed  of  justified  sinners  and  not  perfected  saints.  In  pleading 
for  a  more  frank  recognition  of  the  principle  of  indirect  representa¬ 
tion,  some  will  think  that  Prof,  Harrison  is  advocating  a  course 
which  would  undermine  the  historic  Baptist  emphasis  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  church.  This,  however,  is  precisely  the  matter 
for  debate.  Some  feel  strongly  that  the  essential  nature  of  the 
church  for  Baptists  is  that  of  a  fellowship  of  believers  expressed  and 
safeguarded  by  believers’  bapti.sm.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would 
question  whether  the  autonomy  of  the  local  congregation  as  often 
understood  by  Baptists  is  either  a  clear  and  unambiguous  implica¬ 
tion  of  what  we  know  of  New  Testament  practice  or  unconnected 
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with  peculiar  17th  century  conditions  which  are  not  valid  for  all 
ages  to  come.  The  church  as  a  fellowship  of  believers  and  the 
retention  of  believers’  baptism  could  very  well  be  combined  with 
a  polity  which  modified  local  autonomy  in  the  interests  of  stronger 
associations  or  of  more  convention  authority.  These  are  difficult 
and  controversial  matters.  At  least  Prof.  Harrison  deserves  our 
thanks  if  he  forces  us  to  consider  such  questions  which  hitherto  on 
the  whole  we  have  been  loathe  to  face. 

R.  F,  Aldwinckle 


From  Stepney  to  St.  Giles’,  by  R.  E.  Cooper  (Carey  Kingsgate 

Press,  148  pp.,  lOs.  6d.). 

It  is  good  to  see  R.  E  Cooper  turning  his  talents  to  authorship. 
The  story  of  Regent’s  Park  College  1810-1960  gives  him  a  con¬ 
genial  theme,  for  who  would  not  choose  to  pay  tribute  to  his  alma 
mater?  He  has  shown  himself  a  true  son  of  Regent’s  in  his  con¬ 
cern  for  historical  accuracy,  with  the  result  that  we  have  not 
only  the  story  of  the  growth  of  an  educational  institution  but  also 
a  competent  survey  of  a  period  which  is  of  great  significance  for 
British  Baptists. 

The  author  is  obviously  impressed  by  a  series  of  contrasts  : 
between  the  period  when  members  of  Oxford  University  were 
required  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles  and  to  take  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  the  achievement  of  1957  when  Regent’s 
Park  Oxford  attained  the  status  of  a  Private  Hall;  between  the 
two  houses  near  Whitechapel  road,  London,  where  began  the 
“  Baptist  Academical  Institution  at  Stepney  ”  and  the  present 
splendid  site  in  St.  Giles’  where  Helwys  Hall  is  “one  of  the  most 
useful  and  modern  in  Oxford”;  between  the  days  when  some  of 
our  Baptist  forefathers  were  suspicious  of  learning  in  their  ministers, 
and  the  present  day  when  “  the  majority  of  Baptists  are  mistrustful 
of  the  minister  who  is  mentally  lazy.” 

Possibly  Robert  Cooper  is  over-sensitive  of  the  Baptist 
suspicion  of  education.  He  writes  “  We  have  smiled  patronizingly 
at  the  deacon’s  prayer  during  a  pastoral  vacancy :  ‘O  Lord  send  us 
a  pastor  without  an  intellect’ ;  it  is  sad  that  such  a  prayer  can 
be  offered  :  it  is  sadder  still  that  it  is  so  often  answered.”  There 
seems  to  be  a  little  cynicism  here,  which  I  am  not  sure  P.obert 
Cooper  meant.  Looking  across  the  world  field  I  should  say  that 
Baptists  are  making  notable  efforts  in  the  field  of  ministerial  train¬ 
ing.  In  some  areas  where  I  did  not  expect  to  find  it  I  have  found 
the  writings  of  Wheeler  and  Theodore  Robinson  in  great  demand, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  appreciation  of  Aubrey  R.  Johnson  and  the 
general  acclaim  of  H.  H.  Rowley. 
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Regent’s  Park’s  contribution  to  scholarship,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  is  outstanding.  Its  major  contribution  has  been  in  the  Old 
Testament  field  (though  our  debt  is  great  to  Theodore  Robinson  for 
his  work  also  in  the  New),  in  history  and  Biblical  theology.  One 
could  wish  that  the  Baptist  contribution  could  shine  with  equal 
lustre  in  New  Testament  studies,  though  here  Principal  Beasley- 

I  Murray  is  already  establishing  himself. 

1 

Robert  Cooper  has  written  his  appreciation  of  Regent’s  Park 
'  around  its  Principals.  There  are  estimates  of  Newman  “  to  whom 
more  than  any  other  person  his  successors  in  London  and  Oxford 
owe  the  finn  and  broad  foundations  on  which  the  work  of  the 
College  was  built;”  of  Joseph  Angus,  who  saw  the  College  moved 
to  Regent’s  Park  and  its  affiliation  to  London  University;  of  George 
Pearce  Gould,  Henry  Wheeler  Robinson  and  Robert  Child.  He 
pays  generous  tributes,  but  his  survey  would  have  gained  if  it 
could  have  included  a  chapter  on  Gould  (whom  Robert  Cooper 
finds  hard  to  assess)  by  one  of  Gould’s  men,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  Wheeler  Robinson  was  really  known  except  by  an  inner 
circle. 

It  was  due  to  Wheeler  Robinson  more  than  any  other  that 
the  Oxford  venture  was  achieved.  It  was  the  fulfilment  of  J.  H. 
Shakespeare’s  dream,  though  Shakespeare  had  Cambridge  in 
mind.  It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  our  denomination  that  Regent’s 
Park  College  could  begin  in  Oxford  with  such  internationally 
recognised  scholarship  as  Wheeler  Rpbinson  could  give  it;  for¬ 
tunate  too,  that  so  many  Regent’s  men  achieved  distinction.  Robert 
Cooper  is  entitled  to  pride  as  he  surveys  the  contribution  made 
by  Regent’s  men  in  scholarship,  in  the  home  ministry,  on  the 
mission  field  and  in  administration.  I  enjoyed  so  much  his 
appreciation  that  I  began  to  wonder  whether  it  was  wise  to  venture 
on  the  chapter  “The  Regent’s  Park  Contribution.”  Some  readers 
of  this  book,  I  fancy,  may  see  implications  in  that  chapter  which 
Robert  Cooper  did  not  mean  to  suggest.  His  view  that  the 
characteristic  of  Regent’s  Park  men  is  “  intellectual  integrity  first  ” 
leads  him  to  the  sentence  “  This  is  not  to  suggest  the  great  preachers 
are  not  honest  intellectually.”  It  should  not  be  necessary  in  a 
I  book  of  this  tone  and  quality  to  have  to  write  that  sentence. 

Baptists  everywhere,  and  not  merely  Regent’s  Park  men,  are 
proud  that  we  have  a  college  in  Oxford.  What  is  needed  now  is 
the  translation  of  that  pride  into  effective  support  of  Principal 
Henton  Davies  in  the  great  and  worthy  task  to  which  he  has 
committed  himself. 


F.  Townley  Lord 
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Between  the  Testaments,  by  D.  S.  Russell.  (S.G.M.  Press,  1960,  | 

176  pp.,  12s.  6d.). 

The  University  of  Leeds  is  determined  to  illuminate  the  post- 
exilic-period  of  Old  Testament  studies.  First  there  was  Principal  . 
Sneith’s  helpful  volume.  The  Jews  from  Cyrus  to  Herod,  and  now 
Principal  Russell’s  volume  Between  the  Testaments.  This  latter 
volume  concentrates  attention  on  the  Inter-testamental  period  in  I 
the  strict  sense  of  those  words,  that  is,  on  the  centuries  200  b.c. — 
100  A.D.  I 

He  introduces  us  first  to  the  struggle  between  Judaism  and  * 
Hellenism.  These  are  the  two  founts  of  our  own  culture  and 
their  first  meeting  is  of  perennial  interest.  There  is  an  outline 
.treatment  of  Judaism  in  this  period,  the  people,  the  sects  and  the 
literature.  The  first  part  concludes  with  a  brief  study  of  the 
apocryphal  literature. 

Part  Two  is  wholly  given  to  the  Apocalyptists,  their  work  and 
some  of  their  doctrines,  the  Messiah  and  the  Resurrection.  There 
is  also  a  select  bibliography,  a  chronological  table  and  the  usual 
indices. 

The  book  must  be  warmly  commended  for  it  helps  to  fill  a 
gap,  and  Dr.  Rowley’s  commendation  of  the  book  is  well  bestowed. 

G.  Henton-Davies 


